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N tests of millions of loads, 

DU PONT Powder averages 
4% greater velocity (greater 
effective range); 6% better 
pattern (more even spread of 
shot), and 10% less breech 
pressure (greater margin of 


safety). 
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IGHER velocity in a powder 

means two things—greater 
striking force and longer range. 
From tests of millions of loads it 
has been proven that du Pont pow- 
ders average 4% greater velocity. 
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PART I 
‘THE START 

WHILE hunting sheep in the Lillooet and 

Chileotin country of British Columbia 
in 1906 I met an old wilderness hunter, Bill 
Manson by name. Manson had had a won- 
derful and varied career. In his younger 
days he had hunted all over the Pacific slope 
from Washington to Alaska, and had taken 
part in most of the gold rushes. In late 
years he had been guiding sportsmen bent 
on sheep hunting. The evening that he 
camped with me the talk turned to new 
hunting countries, and he told of a wonder- 
ful new country that no one had ever hunted. 
It seems that the year before his cousin had 
been trapping up in the Peace River coun- 
try, but tiring of it there he decided to re- 
turn to Southern British Columbia. He 
started south on foot from Dunvegan on the 
Peace and worked up the valley of the 
Smoky, thru: Grand Prairie and across the 
Wapiti to the head of the Smoky near Mt. 
Robson. Here he crossed the range to the 
headwaters of the Fraser, and rafted it down 
this stream. 

The significance of such a journey alone 
and on foot thru an unexplored and unin- 
habited country can best be appreciated if 
one will turn to the map of Alberta. It was 


In Virgin Game Mountains 


of the North 


Townsend Whelen 


A four-part story of a hunt thru a part of 
the Northland as yet unknown, in which the 
author recounts the thrills of exploration and 
of the taking of choice trophies from un- 


touched grounds. It’s the kind of trip we 
all dream about, but few achieve. 








practically 350 miles on foot, with no chance 
to replenish any supplies en route, and then 
about 400 miles down an unknown and swift 
mountain river on a raft, here also with no 
supply points en route. I should dearly love 
to have had the intimate details of that jour- 
ney. This cousin told Manson that when 
he got up into the mountains around the 
head of the Smoky he never saw anything 
like the abundance of the game. That it 
was in herds of hundreds—sheep, caribou 
and goats, with lots of moose in the valleys 
and great numbers of bears. Manson told 
me that he wanted to locate in this country 
as a guide, but that it was too remote, the 
nearest railroad station at that time being 
Edmonton, over 300 miles away over a diffi- 
cult muskeg country. 

Ever since that evening by the campfire 
I have had a longing to visit this country 
and to study the game which has never seen 
a human being. For fifteen years I had 





gathered all the data available about it and 
precious little information there was until 
the Canadian Northern Railway was run 
thru Yellowhead Pass in 1912. This made 
the country much more accessible. In the 
summer of 1914 Miss Mary L. Jobe made a 
reconnaissance north from Yellowhead Pass 
for the purpose of investigating a large 
mountain mass that had been seen seventy 
miles to the north from the summit of Mt. 
Robson. Miss Jobe was accompanied by 
Donald Phillips as guide. They made their 
way up and back along the crest of the 
Rockies to the new mountain which Miss 
Jobe calls Mt. Kitchi, after an Indian name, 
but which has since been called Mt. Sir 
Alexander. A year or two previous to this 
Phillips had established a trap-line in the 
southern portion of this country, and later 
he went into the guiding and outfitting busi- 
ness, and every season since has taken 
parties of sportsmen and hunters into the 
country drained by the upper Smoky River. 
Many of these sportsmen have written ac- 
counts of their trips. They all had excellent 
success in getting game, and spoke of the 
wonderful scenery, but I noticed that they 
all followed the same route exactly and 
hunted in the same localities. This route 
is a trail developed-by Phillips partly from 
his trapping line and partly from old Indian 
trails which he found and cut out. Phillips 
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Each night we pitched our tepee among the most beautiful scenery in the world. In the range in 
the background many sportsmen in years past have gotten their bighorn, but these animals are now 
mostly killed off by Indians and half-breeds 


deserves great credit for his pioneering 
work, as it was without doubt an extremely 
dificult country to get into without trails. 
This in brief is the history of the country 
so far as it was known when I entered it. 
All. the country to the north, clear to Peace 
River, and all the land ten miles or more 
off the Phillips trail was practically un- 
known and unexplored, altho undoubtedly 
lonely trappers and prospectors had been 
thru parts of it. 

After years of waiting and planning the 
longed-for chance to visit this country came. 
Thru friends I got in touch with Stanley H. 
Clark, a rancher located at Entrance, Al- 
berta, at the eastern border of Jasper Park, 
on the Canadian National Railway. Clark 
was a most exceptional type of man to find 
in such a place. He is a college graduate 
and trained athlete, having been captain of 
his football team. After he graduated from 
college he entered the Canadian Forestry 
Service and was shortly made superintendent 
of the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve, and 
did all the pioneer work in opening out the 
Athabasca National Forest nortl: of Jasper 
Park, thru which we were to journey on our 
way to the new country. 

Clark was among the first to volunteer on 
the outbreak of war with Germany, and was 
in charge of British forestry operations in 
France. After the war he returned to Al- 
berta and took up a large ranch at Entrance, 
and is raising fine horses and supplying the 
government expeditions and the tourist trade 
in Jasper Park. He has the reputation of 
raising and training the best mountain horses 
for both saddle and pack in the whole North- 
west. He also has a large herd of cattle 
and supplies beef to the Park. 

I wrote Clark my views on the country, 
and asked him to find a man who would be 
competent to go into the country with me. 
He replied that he had the same informa- 
tion that I had on the country, namely, noth- 
ing except that it was rumored that it was 
full of game, that he had always wanted to 
get into it, and that he would be glad to 
go along with me himself. He thought that 
if it proved a good game country he could 
perhaps organize parties to go into it here- 
after and thus get a larger demand for his 
horses. I could not possibly have had a bet- 
ter companion. We were both of us well 
prepared by experience and physique for a 
hard exploration of this kind. Clark was a 
most congenial camp-mate, and the arrange- 


. ment was far more agreeable than the com- 


mon method of hiring a guide. 
I left Montreal on September 5, 1922, and 
journeyed out over the Canadian National 


Railway. The rail journey was very interest- 


ing because the road had been put thru only 
a few years ago and the country it traversed 
was still the frontier. This was especially 
true of Northwestern Ontario, where today 
the country ten miles back from the rails is 
still practically unknown. The towns con- 
sisted mainly of small collections of cabins 
and tar paper shacks. The inhabitants were 
all pioneers, big strapping men in mack- 
inaws, and an almost total absence of 
women. They spoke of the wide spaces and 
infant industries just starting. They lived 
on canned goods, bannocks and game, and 
they still chopped their firewood in their 
front yards and threw the dishwater out the 
front door. The whole way across I did not 
see a single attempt at beautifying a home, 
not even to the extent of adding a porch to 





Once more I was in my own camp in an unspoiled mountain 


wilderness 





the plain exterior. ‘Ordinary existence and 
the absolute necessities of life were yet so 
hard that none had time to think of such 
things. But the beauty of the country made 


up for the lack in architectural beauties. . 


The prairies thru the West were particularly 
charming, with their little wooded valleys 
everywhere breaking the monotony of the 
flat expanse of plain. There were many 
little lakes, all alive with ducks. 

At 6 a.m. on September. 9th I tumbled 
out of a warm berth in the Pullman and 
landed in the stinging cold of high moun- 
tain air at Entrance on the upper Athabasca 
River. Clark was there to meet me, and we 
drove up the mountain a mile and a half 
to his ranch house. Entrance consists of 
the railroad station, Woodley Brothers gen- 
eral store, half a dozen cabins and the head- 
quarters of the Athabasca Forest Service. 
All the remainder of the land in the vicinity 
is taken up with Clark’s ranch. My first 


day was spent in the usual way, buying pro-» 


visions from the store, getting the pack traim 
in shape and the supplies and outfit packed 
in panniers. Our. means of transportation 
was to be four pack horses .and two saddle 
horses. I have never seen a better looking 
train. Every horse was in fine condition, 
broken, gentle and accustomed to trail work. 

We spent the last evening at the ranch in 
mapping out the plan of campaign. To be 
a little more explicit, all the country to the 
north of the Jasper National Park, into 
which we were going, lies in the newly- 
created Athabasca National Forest. The 
Smoky River rises on the north side of Mt. 
Robson to the southwest of the reserve and 
flows northeast thru the western portion of 
the reserve. That portion of the reserve 
lying to the east of the Smoky River is wel} 
known, and a number of good trails have 
been cut thru it. That portion west of the 
Smoky is still unexplored except for a small 
portion adjacent to the Phillips trail already 
described. There are several reasons why 
this western portion has re- 
mained virgin. It is very 
remote, at least ten days 
being required to reach it 
from the railroad. It can 
only be entered in the fall 
of the year, as the Smoky 
River is a large stream and 
is not fordable until the 
spring and summer high 
water has subsided—usually 
about September lst. In 
that country the summer, 
and fall is the tourist sea/ 
son, when everybody is busy 
making money to last them 


may ask why sportsmen have. 
never entered this unex- 
plored portion. The sports- 
man usually measures his 
success by the size of his 
bag. He is very eager and 
his time is decidedly limit- 
ed. If the guide takes his 
sportsman into unexplored, 
unknown country the chance 
of getting game is always 
problematical. Without 
game the valuable time is. 
wasted to a great extent, 
and a considerable drain 
has been made on _ the 
sportsman’s endurance, be- 
cause the average tourist is 
hardly equipped for the test 
of traveling thru a rough, 
trailless mountain wilder- 
ness. The work on the 
guide, the cook and the 
horse wrangler is all greatly 
magnified by the lack of 
trails and the absence of 
advance knowledge as to 
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wood, water, grass and game. So that even 
if the sportsman should thirst after unknown 
fields. he has really very little chance to take 
it on. These were the conditions which had 
combined to keep the country west of the 
Smoky and between that river and the crest 
of the Rockies (the Arctic-Pacific water- 
shed) virgin. 

Starting from Entrance we planned to 
travel northwest over Forest Service trails 
which stretched thru the mountains just 
north of the northern boundary of Jasper 
Park. In this country east of the Smoky 
we would stop to hunt a little if the appar- 
ent game conditions justified it, but gener- 
ally we would try to make the best time 
possible to the Smoky, cross it at the mouth 
of the Muddywater (hereafter referred to as 
the Muddy), a tributary flowing into the 
river from the west, ascend the Muddy on 
the Phillips trail until we were well into the 
country, and then strike north, looking for 
good game country, good scenery and inter- 
esting features. We had only one particular 
objective in view, namely, the headwaters 
of the Porcupine River, the first large river 
north of the Smoky, and between that river 
and the Peace. We wanted to reach that 
point if possible. On the tri9 we would 
concentrate on a complete photographic and 
topographical record, on a study cf the game, 
and we would be rather disappointed if we 
were unable to bring back good specimens 
of sheep, caribou and grizzly bear. The last 
two animals had not yet fallen to my rifle. 

We started out early on the morning of 
September 10th* literally in a blaze of glory 
and in much smoke, for we had not gone a 
mile when a shifting pack caused one of 
the horses to start bucking. Off went the 
panniers, and one landed aflame and smok- 
ing. It contained the matches, and one box 
had gone off. There was some tall hustling 
to put it out. Fortunately no harm was 
done. 

The trail from Entrance starts up over the 
mountain, out of the valley of the Athabasca, 
drops down into Solomon Creek, and follows 
that water course up to its head, where we 
leave Jasper Park, and with it the restriction 
against shooting. This is a country of low 
mountains, just up from the foothills, while 
to the west rises the jagged, bare summits 
of the Boule Range, the first of the Rockies. 
It is a land of steep, high, wooded hills, of 
little open parks in the valleys, of poplars 


‘and jackpines, a typical Indian country, fine 


for horses and tepee poles, little fish lakes, 
coyotes and prairie chickens. We saw sev- 
eral Indian camps, canvas tepees. Only 
the squaws were at home, the men all being 
away as guides, horse wranglers and cooks 
with the tourists in the Park. But the out- 
standing feature of the day’s travel was the 
color scheme. The Rockies are always full 
of color. An Easterner can get no concep- 
tion of the beauty of these mountains from 
photographs. Paintings he cannot believe, 
for he has never seen anything in nature like 
them. Mountains of brown rock, of dazzling 
white limestone, of brilliant red or of bright 
green serpentine shale. Hills with the deep 
green blanket of the spruce and pine. Snow 
fields, glaciers, creeks like ribbons of daz- 
zling silver. Then add to these the glorious 
fall foliage of the poplar, those leaves of 
varying red, yellow and green above the 
beautiful trunk of: very light green velvet 
and you have a scene which will tax the 
best of artists, and which will linger forever 
in one’s being. And the smell of the pop- 
lars in the fall! For my part I believe that 


*There is a special license in Alberta costing 
$25 which permits the killing of moose, caribou 
and deer beginning September Ist. This we 
took out. We also had a special license permit- 
ting us to kill two bears each, a bird license, a 
fish license, and permission to travel in the Atha- 
baska Forest Reserve. Our regular non-resident 
license permitted the shooting of sheep and goat 
beginning September Ist. 
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it is the most delicious 
odor in nature. The 
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sense of smell is most 
closely associated with 
memory. An odor will 
bring back recollec- 
tions which no tax of 
brain can possibly ré- 
call. This day the 
poplars recalled days 
in British Columbia, 
600 miles to the west, 
days of twenty years 
ago, before the game 
laws, high mountains, 
groves of poplars in 
deep valleys beside 
rushing, roaring rivers, 
beaver dams, trout, the 
gleam of the camp fire 
as one_ descended 
straight down to supper 
after a day at timber- 
line, of tinkling horse 
bells, and always of 
that velvet bark and 
those delicious smell- 
ing, beautiful, turning 
leaves of the poplar, 
balm of Gilead. 

That evening we 
camped in the valley of 
Soloman Creek. At 
last I was before a fire 
in my own camp in the 
wilderness. Unspoiled 
country, a good supper 
after strenuous work 
all day in super-pure 
air, a balsam bed, the 
tinkle of the horse 
bells, the distant howl 
of a coyote, and then 
the oblivion of sleep. 
We had jumped off— 
what lay before us? 

* oe * ok x 

I will not burden my reader with a 
chronicle of every day’s happenings for the 
ten days we were journeying thru the Atha- 
basca National Forest east of the Smoky 
River. We traveled for the most part up 
and down broad valleys with high limestone 
mountain ranges rising on either hand. The 
scenery was magnificent, particularly so in 
Eagle’s Nest Pass, where the trail crosses a 
high divide between the valleys of Hay 
River and Rock Creek. The pass itself is a 
deep canyon of limestone, dominated on the 
east side by a high cathedral mountain and 
beyond that by gigantic cliffs rising up until 
one becomes dizzy looking at them. Some 
day a railroad will be put thru Eagle’s Nest 
Pass to tap the rich coal fields which lie in 
the Smoky River Valley, and the magnifi- 
cence of its scenery will be heralded the 
world over in railroad folders. Tourists will 
go thru in fast express trains where we 
plodded slowly along with our pack animals. 

This part of the Athabasca National 
Forest used to be a most celebrated game 
country. The terrain and the feed are ex- 
actly right to subsist large numbers of .all 
kinds of game, and in fact many sportsmen 
have hunted here. Today the game is al- 
most a thing of the past, due to a most un- 
fortunate condition in which politics plays 
a hand. When Jasper National Park was 
created about ten years ago the Canadian 
government bought out all the Indians and 
half-breeds living therein and moved them 
off. Entirely without permission they set- 
tled at a place in this forest termed Grand 
Cache. They had no right there, as it was 
a National Forest, but each of these Indians 
and half-breeds has a vote, and they brought 
political pressure to permit them to remain 
because of the fine hunting in the surround- 
ing country. A number of attempts have 
been made to move them off, but each time 








We prepared our little pack train of four pack animals and two saddle 
horses and continued into the Northland 


the move has been defeated politically. In 
the meantime they have subsisted entirely 
on the game, having no other means of live- 
lihood. They kill game in and out of sea- 
son, dry the meat, and make the skins into 
buckskins, gloves and moccasins, which they 
sell at the stores along the railroad. No 
real attempt has been made to compel them 
to obey the game laws. The only game 
guardian that Alberta employs resides at 
Pincher Creek in the southern part of the 
province. It has been suggested many times 
that the forest rangers be. made game 
guardians, but this also has: been defeated 
by political pressure. And so the killing 
has gone on until the game that was in 
large herds is about gone. At one place 
at the head of the Sulphur River where we 
stopped for a day to hunt on information 
from a forest ranger that there were some 
rams there, we found two little lambs only, 
high up in the sanctuary of a high cliff, 
bleating their heads off, and in the valley 
below the cliff the camp of some half-breeds. 
Undoubtedly they had killed the ewe. All 
over this country there are signs of past 
multitudes of game—trails worn deep in the 
soil, old licks, skulls and bones. In the 
valley of the Sulphur we saw a number of 
buffalo skulls, and in all the big valleys the 
old buffalo trails and wallows are every- 
where. 

It does seem too bad that the government 
of Alberta does not do something to save 
the game in the mountains north of the rail- 
road and east of the Smoky River before it 
is too late. This country is all quite acces- 
sible from the railroad, so that it could 
readily be hunted by sportsmen on trips of 
from three weeks to a month. Undoubtedly 
it will subsist large numbers of game, and 
there is still a nucleus that would increase 
if it had a chance. The Canadian National 
Railway itself should be interested, for a 
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first-rate game country such as this could 
easily be—would be—a great drawing card. 
It is clearly obvious what should be done. 
The half-breeds and Indians should be 
moved off the Forest Reserve (white men 
are not permitted to settle on the reserve), 
and they should be required to observe the 
game laws. A closed season on this section 
of the reserve should be established for a 
few years to let the game come back. Then 
the number of head of each species per- 
mitted to be shot annually should be de- 
pendent upon the rangers’ game survey. 
Just so many licenses should be issued each 
year to hunt in this district, based on this 
game survey, and the obtaining of licenses 
should be on the basis of “first come first 
served,” fifty per cent to residents and fifty 
per cent to non-residents. Grizzly bears and 
sheep should be limited to one to each man 
per lifetime. 

Just before one reaches the Smoky River 
there is a high, dry range of typical sheep 
mountains. This has always been a famous 
sheep country, most of the local guides, in- 
cluding Curley Phillips, getting their sheep 
here. We ascended this range by way of 
Kvass Creek from the Sulphur River, and 
stopped for a day to hunt, but the prospects 
did not look very good because we found two 
parties of sportsmen there already. Curley 
Phillips had a party of two sportsmen from 
Seattle, and another guide had Richard 
Lewis of Bear Creek, Pa., out. Both parties 
were away from camp hunting when we ar- 
rived, but they came in before we left, hav- 
ing been very successful, all getting their 
rams with heads varying from 15 to 15% 
inches. Stanley and I spent one day hunt- 
ing in the country to the south of the head 
of Kvass Creek, where he had killed a large 
ram several years before. We were not for- 
tunate in seeing any rams, but we did have 
a most unusual experience with ewes. Along 
towards the afternoon, while climbing high 
up, I made out with my glasses a bunch of 
six sheep away down in a basin at the head 
of a creek. From where we were we could 
not tell if they were rams or ewes, but it 
looked as tho we could circle around the top 
of the cliffs which bordered the basin, and 
from the head of a small glacier get a closer 
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view of them. When we got to the top of 
this little glacier we could not see the sheep 
on account of the shape of the ground, but 
the glacier interested us a lot, because in 
its head was a large ice cavern extending 
down into its depths. It looked so remark- 
able that we decided to explore it a little 
ways. Down it we started. The floor was 
slide rock, and far above us the icy ceiling 
arched over. We kept going down and 
down, and it got more interesting. It was 
decidedly an adventure, so for the time 
being we forgot the sheep and kept on. 
About 300 yards down there was a turn, and 
we were shut off from the light behind us. 
In the absolute darkness we took hold of 
each other’s hands so that if we came to a 
cliff one could hold the other back in case 
of a fall over. It was decidedly uncanny, 
but most interesting. A hundred yards far- 
ther and we could see a spark of light away 
down in front of us. Stanley said, “I be- 
lieve that the cavern goes all the way down 
to the bottom of the glacier, and perhaps 
we can get down to the sheep that way.” 
It was most decidedly dangerous “monkey- 
ing” in the dark in an unknown cavern, but 
it spelled adventure, so we decided to go on. 
The spark of light ahead got plainer. The 
cavern got smaller, and finally we were 
touching the ice on either hand, and the 
ceiling came down where we bumped our 
heads into it. Then we ran into difficulties, 
as large blocks of ice had detached them- 
selves from the glacier above and lay on the 
floor, and we had to climb and fall over 
them. ll this in absolute darkness. 
Finally, after what seemed an age, we came 
to the opening at the bottom of the glacier 
and crawled out on our hands and knees 
right on top of the sheep. They were ewes, 
and a very surprised bunch at that. We de- 
cided that after this when we started out 
to hunt sheep it might be wise to take a 
lantern along. 

This country around the head of Kvass 
Creek is the last refuge of game east of the 
Smoky. The morning after we arrived here, 
on crawling out of the tepee in the morning, 
the first thing I saw was a large bull moose 
trotting along just above timberline on the 
opposite side of the valley. Grizzly sign 
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was everywhere, and a month earlier some 
large bears had most industriously dug out 
every ground squirrel in the vicinity. We 
also saw a number of goats. 

The Smoky River is reached by a small 
creek leading west from the head of Kvass 
Creek. This river is large and swift, and a 
real barrier, as it is difficult to ford at any 
time and almost impossible to get across 
before the middle of August on account of 
high water. For this reason, and because 
there are no good trails on the west side, 
making hunting and traveling real hard 
work, the Indians and half-breeds have not 
gone into the country west of the river; and 
outside of some hunting done by Curly 
Phillips’ parties adjacent to the trail he has 
cut out, the country was untouched, largely 
unknown. As has been explained, this was 
our goal. We found a ford across the 
Smoky near the mouth of the Muddy, and 
crossed it on September 21st, the twelfth 
day out of Entrance. It is a hard, danger- 
ous river to ford. The water has a swish 
and a power that I do not like. I was most 
anxious about my photographic equipment, 
having twice lost films and cameras in fords 
on previous trips. However, we got across 
very well, altho the water came up to the 
horses’ backs, and wet both of our rifles car- 
ried in saddle scabbards. The Smoky rises 
on the northern slope of Mt. Robson, and 
flows a little east of north for 400 miles 
until it empties into the Peace River. Where 
we crossed the valley is both broad and 
deep and the stream about 100 yards wide. 
High mountains rise on both sides, and the 
valley itself holds many fine little flats on 
which horses can winter well. To the west 
was a high range of mountains that looked 
as tho they contained sheep. We looked at 
them and wondered ‘how. we were going to 
get thru.. Curly Phillips had told us about 
his trail, but it would only take us for a 
day and a half in the direction in which we 
planned to go. After that we would be on 
our own. 

(To be, continued) 
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On the way to roost. (Published by courtesy of E. A. McIlhenny, author of the book 


Turkey Hunting With 


WAY back in the 90s Jim Windham and 

Dr. Cook were regarded the boss turkey 
hunters in old Pickens County, Ala. In 
those balmy days, before the timber men 
reached this section, the virgin swamps 
along the Tombigbee River abounded in 
wild turkeys, deer, wildcats, ‘coon and 
opossum. 

Poor old Jim—he is dead now, but there 
never lived a more generous-hearted fellow 
in the world, except when on a hunting ex- 
pedition. On such a trip he left, all his 
accomplishments at home. Then he was for 
Jim, and Jim alone. I have known him to 
crawl on his stomach 100 yards to intercept 
an old gobbler coming to another hunter’s 
call. F 

Dr. Cook was different; he is the same 
wherever you find him—as true as steel and 
one of the most enthusiastic turkey hunters 
it has ever been my pleasure to be with. 
But as one of your writers has truthfully 
said, “One is not a true sportsman if he 
has not a certain knack. of boastfulness.” 
“Th’ baser th’ lie th’ better th’ sportsman.” 

I do not mean to cast any reflections on 
my friend, Dr. Cook. He still liveth and is 
in mighty good trim. In those days there 
also lived an old negro down on the river in 
the heart of the swamp some three or four 
miles below, at an old boat landing called 
Catfish Bend. The old negro’s name was 
Dick. Old Uncle Dick lived in a little log 
hut on the bank of the river, and in days 
gone by watched and took care of thou- 
sands of bales of cotton hauled there by the 
farmers, to be shipped by boats to the com- 
mission merchants in Mobile, who in turn 
furnished rations to the cotton planters to 
feed and clothe their negroes during the 
year under obligations that they ship their 
cotton to them in the fall. Later on, tho, 
about this time there was little or no cotton 
shipped by boat, and therefore not much 
for uncle Dick to watch, so he took to fish- 
ing for a living. He would bring his buffalo 


B. T. Jones, M.D. 


“Old Dick”? was wise with experience gained 

from numerous encounters with hunters 

seeking his beard, but it remained for Dr. 

Jones to spring a trick which was brand 
new—and successful. 








and catfish to Fairfield, a little town, to 
sell, and would always have some marvelous 
fish story or other tale to tell us boys about 
the wild turkeys and other game that in- 
habited the swamp around about his shanty. 

“Yes, sir, Mars Jim’—as he would ad- 
dress Jim Windham—“dar is one ole gob- 
bler down dar jes er rantin’. He’s bully of 
de woods on boaf sides of de ribber. I hears 
him ebber mornin’ jes er gobblin’.” 

Dr. Cook and I knew there was no need 
to try and get ahead of Jim, for Uncle 
Dick’s story had already set him planning 
to go after that old gobbler. 

The next day, on his return from the hunt, 
as usual we all crowded around Jim and 
began to inquire, “What luck? Did you 
hear him? Did you see him?” etc. 

“Oh, yes, I called him right up to me and 
shot at him hardly thirty steps away; and 
as he rose to fly I gave him the other barrel 
and knocked a handful of feathers out of 
him. He went off wobbling. I failed to 
down him, but I am sure his name is 
Dennis.” 

“Suppose you did not kill him, then what 
will you name him?” 

“We will call him ‘Old Dick’ so long as 
he struts and gobbles in Catfish Bend. He 
is a whale of a turkey, boys. I know his 
beard will measure 12 inghes.” 

Time went on. About two or three weeks 
later old Uncle Dick came into town again, 
as usual, to sell his catfish. 

“Well, boys,” says he, “ ‘Old Dick’ is still 
alive and bully of de woods. Mars Jimmie 
mus’ a gin him a purty good dose, for dis 
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“The Wild Turkey and Its Hunting”) 


a Decoy 


mornin’ is de fus’ time I has hearn him since 
he shot at him.” 

So Dr. Cook decided that he would go 
and try ‘Old Dick.’ “He will never leave 
the ground if I get a shot at him at thirty 
steps,” the Doctor boastfully remarked. 

The next morning, on his return, we all 
crowded around to hear what excuses he had 
to make. “Well, Doc, where is old Dick?— 
I didn’t see him tied to your saddle—He 
must have been so big and heavy you de- 
cided to send a cart after him”—were some 
of the remarks hurled at the Doctor. 

With that characteristic grin of his when- 
ever he is defeated on a hunt, he remarked, 
“Honest, boys, I shot him all to pieces and 
he got away—knocked him silly. I thought 
sure I had killed him. I laid my gun down 
to pick him up. Before I got hold of him 
he was upon his feet with a broken wing. 
Man alive! I wish you could have seen me 
and that turkey going thru the woods. I 
got close enough to him once, as he got 
hung up in a vine, to grab at him, but I 
tripped and fell. When I got up he was 
gone out of sight. I could not tell which 
way he went.” 

Strange, a turkey hunter never gets too 
old to attempt to outrun a winged turkey. 
But it is no use. You had better stand per- 
fectly still and watch him. If possible he 
will get a tree on you. But take his course, 
then follow slowly and keep right ahead, 
for they often squat and stick their heads 
under a brush pile. You may find him on 
this direct course a half mile from where 
he started, either stiff-dead or helpless. 

Well, the days and some weeks went by. 
It was nearing the hunting season, about 
the middle of April. At that time the hens 
are all beginning to set, and the old gobblers 
get rampant—on the run, as we call it— 
gobbling morning and evening. I have 
heard them gobble on the roost sometimes 
after dark and begin gobbling the next 
morning a half hour before daylight—this 
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only when they have not been disturbed 
very much. 

So Uncle Dick brings us another mes- 
sage: “Young bosses, Old Dick has started 
his fuss ag’in. I hearn him dis mornin’. 
He’s fust on one side of de ribber and den 
on de udder side. But I tell you, white 
folks, Ole Dick lacks er heap er bein’ dead 
yet.” 

So it fell my turn to try for old Dick. 
That evening I told my boy, Sam, to have 
my old hunting turkey in the crate and the 
horses saddled and ready by 2 o’clock the 
next morning. Sam was raised in the Big- 
bee River Swamp. He claimed to be some 
turkey hunter himself. I got acquainted 
with him while on one of my hunts and 
persuaded him to come and live with me. 
About all I ever knew about hunting turkeys 
was to roost them and then slip back there 
after the moon rose and shoot 
them off the roost. He was 
thoroly acquainted with their 
habits and was of. great assist- 
ance to me. He could hear a 
turkey gobble farther than any- 
one I ever took hunting with me. 
He has often said to me, “I hear 
one, Doctor.” 

“What direction is he, Sam?” 
He would point; then we would 
start in the direction indicated 
and walk some 300 or 400 yards 
and stop to’ listen. 

“Don’t you hear him?” 

“No,” I would say. We would 
then walk another space and 
stop. 

“You heard him then, didn’t 
you?” I would shake my head. 

“Law, Doctor!” Sometimes 
we would walk a quarter of a 
mile or more before I could hear 
him distinctly. 

A wild turkey has altogether 
a different gobble from a tame 
turkey. It is more of a warble, 
but louder—not so keen or shrill 
as a tame turkey. One not ac- 
customed to listening to them 
might think it a dog barking in 
the woods. Lots of times I have 
had. men who call themselves 
turkey hunters sit in a blind and ° 
yelp for my pet gobbler to come 
for half an hour, not knowing 
the difference in sound. An ex- 
perienced hunter can tell the 
difference just as far as they can 
hear one. 

Sam was just as eager as I 
was to try Old Dick. He knew 
of the other hunters’ failure to get him. So 
promptly at 2 a.m. he called me. 

“Horses and turkey ready, Doctor.” We 
reached Uncle Dick’s cabin about half an 
hour before daybreak, woke him up and got 
him to show us the direction in which Old 
Dick was gobbling the morning before, 
which was about a quarter mile below, or 
down, the river. So we rode on down a 
few hundred yards and hitched our horses 
and then walked a piece farther down the 
bank of the river. 

The redbirds were then beginning to 
chirp. We selected a blind and tied our 
turkey to a twig. Soon everything began 
to chime with the new-born day. My old 
turkey began to sirut. Presently an owl 
began to hoot. This sound started him to 
gobbling. We listened intently, but heard 
no answer. My turkey continued to gobble 
and strut incessantly, but still we got no 
answer. We waited patiently; daylight 
came on in full. We decided Old Dick 
was farther down the river. We took our 
turkey up and placed him back in the crate; 
Sam shouldered him and we hurried on be- 
low, stopping now and-then to listen. We 
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went perhaps a half mile farther down and 
gobbled him again. No response did we 
get. We were then in a quandary. Old 
Dick was nowhere to be heard. We went 
back to our horses, straddled them and 
started home. : We had not gone very far 
up the river when Sam says, “Doctor, do 
you want to kill a squirrel?” 

As a rule whenever I go turkey hunting 
I never shoot at anything smaller than a 
turkey, but it was getting up into the day 
and we had decided there was no use trying 
for Old Dick any more that day. So I told 
Sam to ride around the tree and when the 
squirrel turned on my side I would kill him. 
He did so. I raised my gun to shoot. Sam 
says, “Hold on, Doctor.” 

“What is it, Sam?” 

“I heard Old Dick. gobble.” 

“Where?” 
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“Across the river.” 

Sure enough, there he was, coming down 
the river on the opposite side, gobbling every 
step. “Well, what must we do, Sam?” 

“Dr. Cook has his boat down below here 

somewhere about the Alligator Pond; we 
might find it and get across.” At that we 
turned and hastened back down the river. 
We soon found the boat, but it was some 
distance from the bank out in the back 
water. “How is that, Sam?” 
_ “T can get it,” says he. Stripping off, he 
swam out, untied the boat and pulled it in 
to the bank. We turned it up and got the 
water out of it, hunted around and found 
some old puncheons which we used for 
paddles. 

I might as well mention here that it is 
useless to try and call a gobbler across a 
body of water after he has left his roost and 
had time to get with hens. So we had to 
get on the same side he was on if we ex- 
pected to kill him. 

We got in the skiff and paddled up the 
back-water several hundred yards and then 
shot across. The current was very swift, 
and with our crude paddles we landed a 
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good piece down the river on the other side. 
It was then near 7 o’clock, and from my 
unusual exertion I had gotten very warm; 
so I pulled off my coat, which held my 
turkey caller, and left it in the boat. I 
was depending entirely on my old gobbler 
to do the work of calling. Sam tied the 
boat, grabbed the turkey crate, and we 
hastened up the bluff. As we reached the 
top we could hear Old Dick still gobbling 
up the river, but coming along our way 
slowly. We came to a big log with some 
underbrush in front, which we selected for 
our blind. Tying our turkey fifteen or 
twenty steps from us, we got back into our 
blind. 

Behold now, just at the critical hunting 
time of my life, what did my faithful old 
turkey do but squat right down upon the 
ground, close his eyes and go fast asleep. 
Poor old fellow. The heat and 
exertion had been too much for 
him. I slipped out there and 
coaxed and petted him, offering 
him corn out of my hand. He 
paid no heed to the attention, 
but seemed oblivious to every- 
thing around. There we were— 
the wild turkey still gobbling 
and my turkey asleep, and no 
caller. Imagine my feelings. I 
slipped back to the blind and 
sat down by Sam. I took my 
whistle. and imitated a hawk. 
This made the wild turkey gob- 
ble at once, but did not seem to 
disturb my old turkey at all. 
Finally Old Dick came over a 
little ridge about 100 yards dis- 
tant, but in full view of us. 
There he halted, made a deep 
strut which we could hear dis- 
tinctly from that distance, and 
then gobbled. 

This partly aroused my turkey 
from his slumber. Tho he did 
not get up, he managed, it 
seemed, by extreme effort, to 
make out a low, faint gobble. At 
this sound Old Dick stopped per- 
fectly still. He had heard the 
sound, but did not seem to make 
it out or course it exactly. So 
there he stood, perfectly erect, 
in all the grandeur and majesty 
of his kind, for at least ten min- 
utes, intently listening and sur- 
veying every inch of ground. 
Directly a turkey hen came up 
over the ridge and passed on by 
him without stopping for a mo- 
ment. Still he stood without 
even batting his eye, until she had entirely 
disappeared out of our sight. Finally he 
lowered his wings, made a strut, and passed 
on quickly after the hen. 

“Well, Sam, what do you think of that?” 

“Doctor,” says Sam, “I looked at that tur- 
key so hard I like to went blind.” 

“Sam, we have no time to lose. 
going to kill Old Dick this morning.” 

“Huh! You joking, ain’t you?” 

“No, I am not joking; I am going to kill 
that very turkey this morning.” 

“Why, Doctor, do you know what time a 
day it is? The sun is near three hours 
high; besides, you know you can never call 
him back.” 

“All you say is true, Sam. Get the turkey 
and let’s go back to the boat as quickly as 
we can.” On reaching the boat I ran down 
and got my yelper, or box, out of my coat 
pocket, told Sam to stay right there and 
watch the turkey, and when he heard me 
shoot to come. 

“All right,” says Sam, “but I don’t think 
I will have to come this day unless you 
shoot at a squirrel or a rabbit.” 

At that I lit out to head off Old Dick. I 
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struck a trot and ran until my tongue was 
well nigh out. Then I stopped and looked 
around for a blind. The woods were bare 
of tree tops. Going on a piece, I came to 
where some ’coon hunters had cut a very 
large and tall gum tree about forty feet in 
length and three feet across the butt. In 
falling it had jumped the stump about four 
feet. I sat down with my back to the stump, 
facing the butt, looking toward the top. On 
the left of the old log it was open and clear 
all the way up. But on the right side there 
was a thick briar patch which extended out 
quite a distance from’ the log. But there 
was a little space between this thicket of 
briars and the log, something like a pig 
trail. After sitting there a little while to 
cool off and get my nerves steady, I took 


-out my box and began to call. I would 


yelp a while and rest a few minutes. Still 
I got no response, nor did I see or hear any- 
thing except a sap-sucker or the call of a 
yellow hammer. I must have been there 
twenty or thirty minutes when I began to 
feel that Sam had prophesied correctly. 
As you perhaps know, all hunters are more 
or less superstitious. With my spirits sag- 
ging, and almost out of heart, I looked down 
upon the ground and saw a chip. Laying 
my box aside, I picked up the chip and spat 
upon one side, saying to myself, “I will toss 
this chip, wet or dry. Wet I go, dry I will 
remain ten minutes longer.” I flipped it 
up and it turned wet. I must go; the jig 
is up, thought I. Reaching down to get my 
box, I decided to make one more desperate 
call before rising to go. Taking the piece 
of slate between my fingers, I came down 
upon the box with all my might, for I was 
feeling reckless. “Yep, Yep, Yep—Gobble, 
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Gobble, Gobble.” He answered right at the 
top of the old log. He had slipped up there 
without uttering a sound. On looking up 
I could see him plainly thru the bough of 
the tree-top. 

Now, thought I, which side will he take? 
If he comes down the left side I can see 
him clearly and get a good shot, but if he 
takes the right-hand side he will pass around 
the briar patch out of sight and no doubt 
pass me by. While I was meditating I saw 
him take to the right, but instead of his 
going around the briars, as I expected, he 
hugged the log and came right down the 
narrow pig trail between the log and the 
thicket. I could hear him coming on down 
toward me, but the log was so high I could 
not see him. I heard him strut; my knees 
began to shake. I was completely paralyzed. 
There he was, not ten feet in front of me, 
coming on down the log toward me. I knew 
if he kept coming he would walk right un- 
der my gun barrel into my lap, for I could 
not see him until he had reached the end of 
the log. I clutched my gun stock, for I 
was too weak to rise, ready to strike him 
over the head with the barrel. All at once 
upon the log he jumps, ‘hardly six feet in 
front of me. Instantly he saw me and 
squatted to fly, but I was too quick for him 
and downed him before he left the log, I 
shot him in the neck, almost severing his 
head from ‘his body. 

I drew a long breath of relief, and sat 
there fully five minutes ,before I felt able to 
rise. I then got up to examine the fine old 
fellow. He wore an unusually heavy beard, 
about 11% inches long. His spurs were as 
long and as keen as a five-year-old rooster. 
A portion of his upper bill had been shot 
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off and healed up. Two of his toes were 
also gone on one foot, and a great knot was 
on one wing where it had been broken and 
healed up. After he was dressed I found 
two sizes of old shot imbedded in different 
parts of his body. 

I sat upon the log and waited for Sam ten 
or fifteen minutes, but he failed to come. 
I fired my gun off and still waited a while 
longer. I yelled, but got no _ response. 
Finally I began to feel vexed, as I was hot 
and tired; besides, the mosquitoes had an- 
noyed me considerably. I did not feel a bit 
like packing an 18 or 20-pound gobbler a 
quarter of a mile or more. I finally decided 
that Sam was fast asleep, for he was a 
sleepy-headed negro. Then I shouldered my 
turkey and started for the boat. When I 
got in sight, just as I expected, there he 
lay stretched out on the white sand with his 
face in his hands, fast asleep. I set my gun 
down, took the turkey by both feet and 
slipped up cautiously to him. I raised the 
turkey and came down full force on the 
back of his head and drove his nose and 
face into the soft sand. He made one leap 
and went over the edge of the bank into the 
river. He scrambled out, turned around 
and, looking up at me with the turkey, ex- 
claimed, “Dar, bless God, if you ain’t got 
Old Dick!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I think I got you, too.” 

Sam was a sight to behold, with his face, 
nose and eyes full of white sand Grinning 
from ear to ear, showing his large white 
teeth, he came up to me and took hold of 
the fine old fellow and, holding him at arms’ 
length, he again gave utterance to his feel- 
ings, “Bless de Lord, you show is got Old 
Dick!” 








Mr. Mellhenny’s “Conservation” Project 
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VERY reader of this number should carefully digest what 
Capt. Chas. Askins, America’s greatest authority on bird 

shooting and an ardent student of wildfowl preservation, has 
to say regarding the Mcllhenny shooting club, now being or- 
ganized by the latter gentleman in Louisiana. 

Thru Dr. W. T. Hornaday, the daily press, Eastern sports- 
men’s organizations, individual naturalists, sportsmen and Out- 
door Life, the McIlhenny club idea has received a tremendous 
wave of dissenting opinion during the past month. 

This club plan was heralded first by press reports as a 
wonderful conservation idea, which, however, would principally 
“conserve” in dead ducks to its members; next by pamphlets 
telling what a great conservationist Edward Avery Mcllhenny 
is and always was; and lastly by a 40-page book printed in 
colors, on high quality enamel paper—a book which in point 
of elegance and beauty surpasses any sportsman’s magazine in 
America—besides being nearly as large as some of them. 

Considering such a gigantic fund as MclIlhenny and his 
financial friends expect to collect from those who join his club 
—$4,000,000, or 4,000 memberships at $1,000 each—he admits 
it all in his latest literature—is it any wonder that he can 
produce such an extravagant book and such extensive litera- 
ture as he has been putting out? 

The pity of it all is that altho this $4,000,000 will not come 
out of your, my or the other fellow’s pockets (for we con- 
sider our wild life too valuable to slaughter it in this fashion), 
yet the money in full measure will be taken out of the defense- 
less ducks who innocently fly from one of the present sanctu- 
aries to the other, lured by the feed which this duck club will 
set out for them—for Mr. Mcllhenny himself tells us that 
“a great amount of food will be provided for the migratory 
birds.” MclIlhenny further states that “each acre of this land 
will support 1,000 ducks.” Where on earth does he expect to 
lure these 1,000-ducks-per-acre from if not from the Sage- 
Rockefeller-Rainey-Ward sanctuaries? 

Does Mr. Mclihenny believe the American sportsmen are 
an aggregation of simpletons to think they will fall—and con- 
tinue to do so—for such a wildfowl slaughter pen as he pro- 
poses in Louisiana? He may believe it, but if’ so his mind 
will soon be sadly disiliusionized. : 

Many great sportsmen and wild life conservationists have 


gone before us—amongst whom arises in our mind one figure 
whose single glance would have petrified E. A. Mcllhenny at 
even thinking of such a reproachful act. If that greatest of 
all Americans were here now it is pretty safe to presume that 
the aforementioned duck club would never have been born. 

I believe we who remain on this footstool have the man- 
hood, the courage, the American spirit and the means to pre- 
vent this sacrilege against our fast-disappearing wild life. 

Read what Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, our greatest wild life 
protector, has to say in the N. Y. Tribune (sorry we haven’t 
room to publish his entire letter) on this subject: 


The Golf Coast Club 
Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir: Mr. Edward A. MclIlhenny and his private “Gulf Coast 
Club” for hunting game-sanctuary wild fowl both seem to be sub- 
ject to quick changes. In 1914, when he appeared in my office with 
the Rockefeller refuge scheme in his pocket, he said it was neces- 
sary “in order to give the ducks more feeding grounds.” When I 
asked in surprise, “What is the matter with Marsh Island?” he 
carnestly replied, “The ducks have eaten up all the food there!” 

And now, in his letter to you, he changes front and says, “The 
real feeding grounds of the ducks are not on the refuges, but are 
in the rice fields to the north of the refuge . . . and thousands 
of ducks starve to death ‘on the present wild lite refuges, and will 
continue to do so.” 

If this is true, then the Rockefeller Foundation purchased those 
85,000 acres because of a gross misrepresentation of the facts. Both 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Murphy thought they were buying wild- 
fowl feeding grounds. 

In speaking of the undersigned, Mr. MclIlhenny says: “He 
naturally would oppose a club of this kind.” And I ask: If this 
be true, then why did Mr. McIlhenny write me on July 30, cordially 
inviting me to become a member of his “advisory board”? Of 
course that. advisory board is one of the steps in “a great conserva- 
tion scheme”; but its footing seems insecure. On July 30 the name 
of T. Gilbert Pearson, of the Audubon Society, headed the list. It 
soon disappeared. Then the names of the next highest members 
came off—John_B. Burnham and Frederic C. Walcott. Yesterday 
Mr. William C. Adams resigned. On September 21 the official 
letterhead of the club bore the name of Porteus R. Burke as presi- 
dent; but now it seems that the chief promotcr signs himself as 
president. 

Mr. Mcllhenny’s Associated Press bulletin says that “Thomas 
T. Parker, brother of the ‘governor, is one of the directors.” Now, 
Governor Parker has no brother named Thomas T. The only 
Thomas Parker is a son of the governor, and he makes the follow- 


ing declaration: “I certainly am not on the directorate, neither 
am I.a member of the proposed club. I am not connected with it 
in any way.” 


Just how many of the original band now remain we do not 
know. ‘ 
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Game Shooting P ositions (Some Unusual Ones 


HENEVER possible I believe a hunter 

should shoot his game from the off- 
hand position, but while I sincerely believe 
this and advocate the off-hand position for 
all hunters to learn thoroly, and while I 
believe that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
shots I have ever fired at game have been 
from the off-hand position, I also know that 
there are times when one will simply have 
to adopt some sort of a resting position, and 
this often in a hurry, when game is sighted. 
One may, after hours of most careful trail- 
ing thru deep snow, see his deer at a very 
moderate distance, but with vitals covered 
by an intervening limb or tree leaning in 
such a way as to preclude any possibility of 
placing a shot where desired. By dropping 
to a sitting position, for ex- 
ample, the hunter may, and 
often will, be in a position 
where he has an unobstructed 
view of the game and be 
properly placed for making a 
killing shot. Then again, it 
may be necessary to drop still 
closer to the ground and use 
the military prone position, 
the one offering the very low- 
est for shooting under limbs, 
and here is where the mili- 
tary shot will be right at 
home, as he will assume this 
position quicker than any 
other except the off-hand po- 
sition—a position, by the 
way, which is not receiving 
the attention I believe it 
should by the average shot. 
Where one has to shoot from 
the kneeling position, he will 
find it one which can be 
taken very quickly and al- 
most anywhere, but in my opinion it is 
not nearly so good as the sitting position. 
This is my patent, as it differs from the 
usual sitting position as practiced by the 
military shot, which I shall describe fully 
further on. Then there is a position which 
it is often a big temptation for many to take, 
especially those who shoot from rests of 
various sorts until they lose confidence in 
themselves when shooting off-hand, such as 
resting the rifle across an old stump or a 
fallen tree or boulder; and it is surprising 
how often the rest-shot is seen to cast an 
eye around for some kind of a rest of this 
description when game is seen at a little be- 
yond ordinary ranges. He has little confi- 
dence then in his ability to place a shot in 
the vitals, but just give him a rest and he'll 
bore it dead center every time. But stumps, 
logs and boulders are not always at hand 
when game is seen, and it is then the hunter 
will either have to shoot off-hand or shoot 
prone (if this does not throw him too close 
to the ground to see his game), from a sit- 
ting position, a knee-rest or some other 
which can be quickly assumed. But when 
one is compelled to shoot from any kind of 
a rest, there are certain little points worth 
knowing, and for those who have missed 
some of the little points I have in mind, this 
article is principally being written. 

There was a time, many years ago it seems 
to me now, when I found myself with almost 
no confidence for off-hand shooting—I had 
shot far too much from rest. Believing a 
reformation was due in my case, I cut out 
all rest shooting for several years, going so 
far even as to absolutely refuse to sight a 
rifle for myself or anyone else in any other 
than the off-hand position. (I sometimes 
wish I had always practiced that form ever 
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In which Ashley A. Haines, an experienced 

hunter, describes the correct way to use some 

of the old standbys as well as some positions 
of his own invention. 








since.) But later so many rifles came my 
way for targeting that, to save ammunition, 
I drifted back to rest shooting again, and 
while I seem to get my game pretty regu- 
larly when opportunity offers, I have little 
faith in myself when facing the target with 
a rifle off-hand. I mention this as a warn- 


ing to those who may be inclined to shoot 


No. 1—An easy off-hand position. 


No. 2—Not a comfortable pose, tho 
necessary occasionally. 


No. 3—A _kneeling position is one 
which may be readily assumed. 


from rest more than will be good 
for them when in the hunting field, 
where, whether they want to or not, 
most of their shots at game will be 
off-hand. I should therefore advise 
and emphasize the statement as 
strongly as possible to practice much 
more off-hand than from rest. But 
at the same time I wish to point out 
the importance of being familiar with various 
kinds of rest shooting, so when it is found 
necessary to assume a rest position of any 
kind, it may be taken with the least possible 
delay; otherwise the big buck you have 
trailed so far may make his getaway, en- 
tirely due to your being a trifle slow in get- 
ting into position from which you could have 
killed him easily. 

The most used position—off-hand—is well 
shown in cut No. 1. It will be noted at once 
by the military shot that the right elbow is 
not pointing skywards as high as is the 
military way, but I believe. the position is 
about right for the average hunter, and I 
advocate it strongly, even at the risk of the 
military shot coming back and saying it is 
all wrong. It will be noted that the left 


hand is just back of the fore-end tip, where, 
I believe, the left hand should always be 
held for strictly off-hand shooting. Some, 
I know, will shove the left hand as far for- 
ward as possible, while others are not con- 
tent unless they have the left hand so far 
back as to almost touch the receiver. These 


two shooters represent two extremes, it has 
always seemed to me, but the man who holds 
about as shown in the photograph for his 
off-hand position will not be far from hav- 
ing the right position for steady holding and 
quick and ready manipulation of the lever. 
If a trombone, left hand should grip slide 
at center, but with either type of arm, lever 
or trombone, butt should be held firmly to 
shoulder and face pressed close against the 
stock, as gun is held steadier this way while 
making the shot, and also better kept under 
control while working the action from the 
shoulder. 

An unusual position is shown in cut No. 2. 
I have shot two deer from this position and 
saw another shot under similar conditions. 





In one case Mr. Buck was partly seen under 
big. limbs and over a big log, but to squeeze 
a bullet theu the right place to connect with 
Mr. Buck’s vitals, the position shown, a sort 
of half-squatting and half-standing position, 
in which the knees are bent mightily un- 
comfortable, had to be taken. It offers a 
very unsteady and shaky manner of standing, 
as anyone will admit if trying it out under 
such conditions. I got my deer, all right, 
but held my breath, believe me, until the 
rifle cracked and the “mowitch” went down. 

Cut No. 3 shows the kneeling position. 
This is good (but I never thought the best, 
as, in my case at least, there seems always 
present a tendency for rifle swaying side- 
ways), and one the majority seem always 
ready to drop into—so natural, it seems— 
and a position well worth practicing, as 
there may be times one may find it desirable, 
when a position offering a somewhat steadier 
hold than the off-hand is wanted. But I 
might add here that I do not like it as well 
as the sitting position I shall describe 
farther on. 

















Position shown in cut No. 4 is an excellent 
one where a tree is at hand and when a rest 
which can be quickly taken is desired. 
Right knee on the ground, left elbow resting 
on left knee, rifle forearm resting on hand, 
but with thumb between rifle and tree so 
that free vibration of rifle at discharge is 
not interfered with. Held thus, one has a 
very steady rest. The position is one which 
can quickly be taken, while the rifle shoots 
where you look instead of off to the side, 
as it is generally understood occurs when 
rifle is pressed against side of a solid object. 
I must confess not remembering ever mak- 
ing tests to determine the point, but believe 
others have and found results as I have 
stated. 

Cut No. 5, a “close-up” photo, shows po- 
sition of hand and forearm of gun rather 
better than No. 4. This is a position one 
can practice with profit, as (if at all in- 
clined to take a rest at his game) this po- 
sition will be one of the most easily taken; 
besides it offers a very secure one. 

In cut No. 6 is a resting position over an 
old stump, but same position would be as- 
sumed were one resting rifle across a 
boulder or aver a log. Note closely that 
left hand rests on the stump and the rifle on 
the hand. This is right; thus held the bullet 
will land where desired if shooter is looking 
straight. (Right here A. A. H. switches to 
remark that the reader is not expected to 
see the numerous holes in said A. A. H.’s 
Stetson. They were made rubbing against 
overhanging limbs when trailing “mowitch” 
thru thick brush. No disgrace, I imagine, 
to be found with a “holey”- Stetson under 
such conditions. Still, the reader will please 
look the other way.) Ye writer fell for this 
position once and nailed his “mowich”; yet, 
as a general thing, he is strong for the off- 
hand position for practically all rifle work. 

About the only place I should find use 
for the prone position (cut 7) when hunting 
would be where it was necessary to lie very 
close to the ground in order to shoot under 
limbs, etc., which would conceal vitals of 
the game when shooter was standing, kneel- 
ing or sitting down, tho the‘ military shot 
would use it, I am sure, more than any other, 
and especially for the longer shots. His 
familiarity with this position would enable 
him to fall into it in an instant with little 
or almost no loss of time, 
while the steadiness secured 
would enable him to make 
killing shots where misses or 


No. 4—Similar to No. 3, but with the addition of a tree, which prevents sway- 


ing tendency somewhat. 


No. 5—Showing close-up of tree rest, which permits free vibration of rifle. 
No. 6—Correct position when a stump, log or rock is used for a rest. 
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cripples would result were he compelled to 
shoot off-hand. 

The reader may not have ever found it 
necessary to shoot from a position shown in 
cut No. 8, but I have, and rise right up on 
my hind legs at this point to remark that it 
is a mighty uncomfortable and cramped 
position and one a hunter will never assume 
if it can be avoided; but once on a time I 
had to shoot that way or lose my deer. Shot 
as shown in photo, and the big buck was 
venison. It came about in this way: The 
writer was sitting on a log to rest. While 
resting he kept his eyes open. A deer was 
seen a few minutes later standing broadside 
at about 125 yards, but head turned looking 
at A. A. H. Now, A. A. H. won’t stand for 
anything of this kind in open season. But 
he was sitting on a big log (a lot bigger’n 
the one shown in photo) with deer showing 
right over right shoulder. Didn’t dare turn 
around to left, but did manage to twist 
around to right as shown, and in this very 
uncomfortable and cramped position the 
shot was taken. If I had dared turn to left 
and swung leg over log, everything would 
have been fine for a shot from right shoulder, 
but I didn’t dare take the chance; one- 
fourth of a jump and my deer would have 
vanished in thick brush.. A left-handed shot 
would have been right at home. This might 
be worth thinking about, as learning to 
shoot from either shoulder might sometimes 
be a help. 

I have saved what I believe is the hunt- 
er’s best rest position for the last—the sit- 
ting position 
(my patent, as 
it is different 
than the usual 
sitting position 
and to me it 
seems better). 
Twice I have 
killed deer 
shooting as 
shown, the 
game being far 
below me in 


se 


canyons. This 
photo (cut No. 
9) shows shoot- 
er in position 
aiming down a 
hill (not shown 
in picture), 
but position is 
also good for 
sheoting on a 
level or up a 
mountain side. 


As shown, 
shooter has 
the right leg 


doubled back 
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almost against the left hip, but it may be 
shoved straight to the front and still be 
found a very steady and comfortable po- 
sition and. one which can be taken very 
quickly. Note closely that left forearm is 
around left knee, and that left hand pulls 


‘back with considerable force on forearm, 


which, with right hand also holding firmly 
back on wrist of stock, adds to the steadi- 
ness of holding offered by this position. 
Try it and the shooter will find far less ten- 
dency of swaying sideways while taking aim 
than when assuming the usual sitting po- 
sitions. Or, I might add, as also always 
seems present in my case when tempted to 
aim from the kneeling position. This po- 
sition is good for long shots, as it is a very 
steady one, and also good where one is too 
high to see the game clearly when standing 
or kneeling and too low when in the prone 
position. As I said before, I have shot deer 
twice from this position, the first time drop- 
ping into position in a second’s time to shoot 
under a mass of cedar boughs, the other time 
assuming the position and holding it for at 
least five minutes, all the time waiting for 
Mr. Buck to move just one fatal foot, and 
when he moved that twelve inches, left hand 
and knee raised slightly, and the sights, 
which had been held for so long, just a 
trifle low and in front of him, aligned them- 
selves almost automatically on ye deer’s 
neck, and the rifle cracked with fatal effect. 
Another time while holding this position I 
was not so lucky. It is about the easiest 
position I know of to hold for any great 
length of time and still at all times be ready 




























to shift the aim slightly and 
pull on the instant. The big 
buck’s hips were fully ex- 
posed, and I believed then 
and still believe now that I 
could have anchored him with a shot thru 
the hips and finished him before he could 
have come to himself; but I hated to shoot 
a standing deer thru the hips: and, with 
rifle held just a trifle low and a little in 
front of where I thought he would be when 
he decided to move, I waited. But I was 
never to see more than his hips that day, as 
when he moved it was not as I had it on 
the program. I may have killed that deer 
later on, but am not certain. Think I’d feel 
better if I had, as the way he served me that 
day was anything but fair. 

Just a few more incidents of deer killing 
and I am thru. First relates to a white-tail 
buck killed by my oldest brother in a squat- 
ting position somewhat more pronounced 
than that shown in cut 2. Buck standing at 
about fifty yards. Shooter with shovel and 
gold pan (or pick and gold pan) to lay 

















down on gravel bar before shot could be 
taken. Deer just hidden from view of writer, 
who, with held breath, watched while the 
tools were being carefully laid down to 
avoid noise. To do this he had to squat 
quite low, lay down tools very carefully, 
then in the most uncomfortable and unsteady 
squatting position imaginable raise the 
heavy rifle to get a bead on the buck. Oh, 
yes, he got him, all right; but, as he after- 
wards said, it was’some hard on the nerves. 

I helped pack out two deer killed by an 
older brother and Jay, my youngest brother, 
the killing of the last one coming under the 
head of being shot from an unusual position. 
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No. 7—Necessary 


considerable 


They had killed one, and while running 
backwards to get a better view of the other, 
who was doing his best to drill a hole thru 
the thick brush, Jay backed against a three- 
foot log and went over it backwards; but 
as he went over, the .30-40 came to his 
shoulder with a jerk, and, firing between his 
feet (Jay’s, not the deer’s), Jay nailed his 
deer. A man will not always get ’em under 
such conditions, but it’s interesting when 
he does. Which reminds me of my first 
deer. I had the .40-65 across right arm 
(hardly ever carry rifle that way), with de- 
capitated grouse in the left hand. The deer 
appeared suddenly on the scene, making 


at 
shooting under obstructions. 


No. S—-A ¢ramped and unnatural 
position, but one which the 
writer has used to get game. 


No. 9—A. A. H.’s favorite position, 
and one which permits hold- 
ing the rifle 


tiring the hunter. 


times when gky-scraping jumps. I broke 
his neck the first shot, the re- 
markable part being shifting 
of rifle to shoot from right 
shoulder and never dropping 
grouse from left hand! Don’t 
ask me why I held to it; I 
don’t know. The deer was 
only forty-five feet away, 
which was the shortest range 
at which I remember ever 
shooting a deer. 

Just a brief incident which 
relates to a shot fired from 
my sitting position. Howard, 
my oldest son, and I, were 
deer hunting. We had had 
no luck. On the way home, 
near dusk, owls, big owls, lit- 
tle owls ‘and, judging from the 
hooting, all sorts of owls, were 
out on a hooting rampage. 
Howard was especially anx- 
ious for a shot at the biggest 
one, or at the one which hoot- 
ed the loudest; and judging 
from his ability to hoot he 
was some hooter. We never 
saw him, but later did see one 
of the younger ones, which, 
while fully grown, made the 
most comical but unsuccessful 
attempt at hooting I have ever 
heard. From where I stood 
he was plainly outlined against 
the sky, but to see him plainly Howard had 
to drop to the sitting position, which he 
quickly did, drew his left foot back as shown 
in photo, left forearm around knee, and drew 
a careful bead. For just a second it seemed 
an earthquake had collided with that young 
hooter; the soft-point .30-30, fired from his 
light-weight gun, fairly pulverized him. For 
a few seconds what there was left of that 
owl hung to the topmost branch, then came 
tumbling down. “How far?” Howard asked, 
and after carefully looking the ground over 
I answered, “Ninety yards”; and my esti- 
ra still seems close to the actual distance 
shot. 


in readiness 


time without 











A Ptarmigan Hunt in Alaska 


Sherman Duggan 


Hunting ptarmigan amid cloud-kissed moun- 
tains is not so difficult as it might at first 
seem, but trying to return in a “Lizzie” with 
an empty gas tank is quite another thing. 








A Bout the third of September, 1922, a 
party of four left Valdez for a trip into 

the. interior of Alaska, bent on a search for 
various and sundry game, mainly ptarmigan. 
The party consisted of W. N. Cuddy, his 
wife, my wife and your humble servant— 
very humble—with two bosses and a help- 
less and somewhat inefficient example of the 
hunting specimen. By this I mean that 
Cuddy as a hunter is a most excellent clerk 
of court. As a hunter—nothing will be said 
to injure his reputation—it can’t be done. 
We left Valdez in the early morning in a 
vehicle made famous by libel—and here 
again I take no chances. Jean Valjean, 
when he lifted the loaded wagon alone, had 
a on me. I did it times without num- 
er. 
was cloudy and threatening rain. But as 


As we left the lowlands the weather — 


we rose up the mountain-side it grew clearer, 
and when we reached our destination on the 
summit at Mile 29 it was clear and a glori- 
ous picture. At Keystone Canyon, made 
famous by a historic struggle between two 
rival railroad companies for a right-of way, 


we could at once feel the cold air found in 
close places rushing out to meet us. At 
times as we looked ahead it seemed that the 
canyon walls were so close together we could 
never get by, but it was the perspective of 
distance. Then, too, as our eyes explored 








Indian grave near the trail 
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the mountain-side for the trail it seemed 
that there was hardly room for a man to 
follow it, but it was wide enough for the 
“Lizzie’—almost. Cuddy would circle to 
the dizzy outer edge and then when I had 
picked out my spot to light 2,000 feet be- 
low he would as suddenly put on reverse 
English and hit the mountain. This causes 


. you to reflect on your life insurance. I 


have often wondered if these insurance com- 
panies haven’t an arrangement with crazy 
Lizzie pilots. If not, they should, for they 
play into each other’s hands. This is in- 
tended as no reflection upon Mrs. Cuddy. 
Tis not her fault—she only married him; 
she didn’t raise him. And she had probably 
been punished enough; she lives with him. 

Then we hit the mud. When I say hit, 
I speak figuratively: We didn’t hurt any- 
thing. Cuddy would pick out a mud hole 
into which Pershing’s legions could have 
sunk. Of course, while she didn’t hit the 
bottom, she went as far as she could, and 
with the axle resting on the mud, Cuddy 
would thus deliver himself: “Golly, I’m 
glad I didn’t take the other track,” meaning 
one near by and high and dry. Well I 
wasn’t, but out I got and had to get and put 
my shoulder under the old hag (Liz) and 
lift until I cried. At® last she would move 
out and into another one a little worse. 
This went on until my usual Christian for- 
bearance gave way and I burned up the 
grass on the mountain-side. My explosions 
were received with a smile and an invita- 
tion to give him another lift—not with my 
foot—my shoulder. I am bound to say, 
however, that in my tribulations my wife 
did not give me the sympathy that a wife 
should render her husband in time of grief 
and trial. 

But we got along somehow (how I’ve just 
told) to Wortman’s Roadhouse. From here 
the grade is steep and the trail good. As 
we sped along the car suddenly stopped 
with the cry “Grouse ahead.” I raised my 
gun and had my bead on the bird in a jiffy 
and pulled the trigger, but nothing hap- 
pened. I pulled again, yet nothing trans- 
pired. Then I thought I would take a 
chance with the safety off. It worked and 
the spruce hen turned over in the road and 
“subsequent proceedings interested her no 
more.” But here I must pause to dilate 
upon the disgraceful actions of our pilot 
and preacher’s son. Such exclamations as: 








Falls near the road we traveled 
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When wearing its winter plumage a ptarmigan is practically invisible while it remains upon snow 


—— “Why the—— don’t you shoot?” 
“What the—— is the matter?” “Good 
shoot!” But it was unnecessary, as I had 
intended to shoot all the time. 

Well, we went along and finally reached 
the summit, where the ptarmigan spend 
their summers. The snow drives them to 
the lowlands as it creeps down the moun- 
tain sides. 

The ladies and the luggage—save Cuddy— 
were left at the cabin and we went forth 
in search of the elusive ptarmigan. I had 
never hunted this beast before and conse- 
quently did not know his habitat or where- 
abouts. Cuddy gave the secret away and 
told me. Where do you think it was?— 
“on the mountains.” To be sure, they might 
have lived in the clouds, and he had made 
it the first guess. Well, we went along and 
from now on for a spell I will let my friend’s 
frailties rest and tell about the hunt. 

He had a Winchester pump; I had a Rem- 
ington automatic—both 12-gauge. This is 
too large, as the birds, especially rock 
ptarmigan, hold their cover until you are 
right on them, and there is a tendency to 
shoot too soon and riddle them. A double 
barrel 20-gauge Smith was found to be bet- 
ter the next day, and he used that. I, of 
course, had only.the 12. To resume: About 
sundown we headed up the small valley of 
a glacial stream, where we heard a chirp. 
It was new to me, but Cuddy knew and got 
ready. Suddenly about fifty yards away 
seven birds arose. We both fired and 
brough down four.. The three sailed on 
about 400 yards and lit. We followed. They 
arose again and succumbed. I then had 
four, he three. We climbed the mountain. 
I added another two and he five when dark- 
ness interfered. We went home and found— 
terror! The ladies, it seemed, had ventured 
forth on a hunt of their own, and what do 
you think they saw? Yes—a bear! They 
saw Bruin, but not them he. They came 
home, and hurried. By the time they 
reached the cabin they were going so fast 
that stopping was difficult. Furthermore, 
they were not looking back nor to the side. 
But even in their haste they saw Lizzie 
standing in the road ahead in solitary 
grandeur, so they knew the place was camp 
and sailed in and barricaded. When we 
got home the bear had grown to a herd that 
covered the mountain slope. 

When we sallied forth next morn to bag 





‘ Bruin, the rock was still there. It resembled 


an animal somewhat—fancy and terror sup- 
plied ears and legs. 


‘surrounding territory for miles. 


To go back to the cabin. The good 
women then fell to and got supper. No, 
not supper—a feast. Beans miner’s style, 
fried spuds, biscuits, fried ptarmigan, boiled 
eggs, butter, gravy and coffee. I ate until 
my longitude exceeded my latitude and then 
sailed in and ate a good supper. The women 
were reasonable. Cuddy quit when the 
camp was devoid of grub. 

Then to bed. We had blankets for cover; 
found two single springs and laid our 
blankets on and turned in, in full dress re- 
galia—just as we hunted. That night after 
I dozed off I had the hunt of my life. At 
least 10,000 ptarmigan came up as I lay 
helpless and began pecking away at my 
abdomen, chirping all the while. Then 
along came a brown Kadiak bear and joy- 
fully took a generous bite where my supper 
had been deposited. Then a moose came 
by, and setting his hoof where the bear had 
tunneled, pawed about awhile. and was 
chased away by a wolf who took his time— 
made a night of it and finished the job. As 
I awoke he was sitting on his haunches 
licking his chops and seemed hungry. 
Cuddy interrupted his meal—the wolf—by 
saying it was daylight and time for me to 
get up and build the fire—not for him—for 
me. But I had had enough of the menagerie 
and got up and soon fell upon the hot cakes, 
"lasses, bacon and eggs, as hungry as afore- 
said bear. 

Then the great and glorious day, Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. The wife and I hunted to- 
gether. We went up to a rock slide which 
had a slight glacier about 100 feet wide at 
its base. I heard chirping. We searched 
the short moss and about 100 yards away 
we saw them. By reconnoitering we came 
around thru a cleft in the rock; they raised 


‘in front of us. I got three, she one. There 


were four more, which scattered. She 
hunted down the mountain-side, I up. Soon 
her gun cracked and a flock swung by me. 
I nailed two and we then went up to a 
large glacier. There we finished the day. 
With aching feet we stood and scanned the 
It was a 
wondrous sweep and a vista unforgettable— 
new mountains, rugged and steep and can- 
yons all about; geologically a new land 
where nature has been busy not so many 
eons since and where she may get busy 
again. This is not altogether speculation. 
In our own lifetime near Unimak Pass, 
where ships travel thru the Alaska Peninsula 
bound for Nome, two mountains of large size 
have arisen from the water like monsters of 
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old. When nature acts here she is decisive. 
In 1912, when Katmai “blew the top off,” 
she scattered ash dust as far away as Tokio, 
it is said. At Kadiak, about 100 miles away, 
eighteen inches of ash covered the entire 
island. Vegetation and all agriculture was 
just in its infancy, and all felt that it was 
the end of Alaska’s tropical isle, but she 
has fully recovered and it seems the ash 
fall was a godsend of fertility. 

But “home to our mountains.” I thought 
I heard a familiar chirp, and turning around 
searched the glacier and slide. Soon I saw 
some movements far above and turned loose. 
Two ptarmigan, like Jill, came tumbling 
down. We gathered them up and set sail 
for camp, dog-tired and happy. When we 
got in Mrs. Cuddy (God bless her) had 
another feast ready, with all the trimmings, 
and besides, ham-what-am. The sight of it 
broke my heart. If I were only hungry! 

We got into the car then and rode down 
the trail to a large glacier and hunted wil- 
low ptarmigan. This is a larger species of 
the same bird, but more beautiful and wary. 
I got one, a large cock, who was just leay- 
ing the country in a burst of speed. 

That night, contrary to expectations, I 
fitted the rolls of the canvas to my ribs and 
slept like a log. Next morn we arose early 
and finished up the eatin’s to the last crumb. 
Here Cuddy utterly disgraced himself. I 
had fixed up a pancake just right, maple 
syrup, butter and a stripping of Swift’s 
Premium. My attention was called to 
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something across the room and then my 
gaze returned to my plate (but the cake 
never did). I looked up just in time to 
see the last of it disappear down that gen- 
tleman’s gullet. I prayed he’d choke, but 
he didn’t, and is still alive and enjoying 
scandalous health, and yet we hear that fer- 
vent prayers are always answered. 

Then out for the last assault—the Argonne 
of our hunt. We got twenty—about nine 
and eleven, I think, and closed the camp. 

There may have been better trips—but 
I’m from the Ozarks. As I stood on the 
road at Rescue Cabin and gazed at the 
towering mountains all about, these lines 
from Service came to me: 


“T’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow, 
That’s plumb full of hush to the brim; 

I’ve watched the big husky sun wallow 
In crimson and gold and grow dim 

Till the moon set the pearly peaks gleaming 
And the stars tumbled out neck and crop, 

And I’ve tho’t that I surely was dreaming 
With the peace o’ the world piled on top.” 


We got Lizzie to singing and just before 
leaving I noticed a pile of gasoline standing 
near the cabin, which had been deposited at 
the rescue cabin for future use in emer- 
gencies by the U. S. Signal Corps. I sug- 
gested that we take a can and send out an- 
other when we got home. The chauffeur 
assured me almost with tears in his eyes 
that we had plenty and a large amount over. 





We left and coasted down the mountain to 
Wortman’s at Mile 19. Then we began to 
take the grade. But the grade took me. 
At the bridge at Sheep Creek old Liz halted, 
sputtered and made all the regular noises, 
but wouldn’t make the climb. We stuck 
and coasted back to the bottom. There I 
again got out and placed my pulchritudinous 
frame against the auto. She sailed in, 
reached the grade, sputtered and died. ~ 
Tried again—same result, save that I pushed 
harder and made less ground. 

Then our friend at the wheel had a happy 
thought. The gas was low and when she 
hit the grade it didn’t feed. Of course—but 
we were fifteen miles from home and the 
thought exuded did not and would not carry 
us a single foot. In our extremity that 
Providence which looks after the children 
and chauffeurs of the United States lent a 
hand. Some of Uncle Sam’s Signal Corps 
boys came along and offered aid. Cuddy 
turned her loose and with a vim we turned 
—myself almost inside out—and carried old 
Liz to the top of the grade. 

We climbed aboard with many misgivings, 
but she sailed along like a ship before the 
breeze, and we arrived home about sundown. 

Thus ended a trip filled to the brim with 
much joy and the ugual incidents that ac- 
company hunting trips—the fly in the milk. 

But all in all it was a great, fine, grand 
hunt, and we will go again next year and 
= ‘vee gas in the tank and less at the 
wneel, 








The Goose of Currituck 


LE me describe an incident in your past 
life, Mr. Duckhunter—an incident that 
left a deep impression on you. You were 
sitting in a blind in a northwest gale, with 
the snow swirling past and your decoys toss- 
ing in the wind-swept lake. Then you heard 
something. 

Thin and high it came down from high 
heaven, first as a 


Wm. Barber Haynes 


Thirty years is a long time to wait for a 
chance at geese, and when at last the long- 
looked-for opportunity comes, it’s an anxious 
moment while the hunter waits for the shot 
which will spell final success—or failure. 


as if petrified; then we rushed out under 
the stars, for coming from the South was 
the croaking calls of a big bunch of 
Canadas. Over us very low they passed in 
the dark, over to the lake—then the noise 
ceased and we knew they were down—some- 

where. 
The lake was the shape of a pair of spec- 
tacles; in reality it 





suspicion, then in a 
full burst of voices, 
and you swung your 
face around for the 
snow to bite as you 
watched a _ wedge- 
shaped flock of 
Canada geese slide 
over, bound down 
to the Gulf Coast 
or down Hatteras 


way. 
And you wished 
for a chance at 


these mighty birds, 
especially you boys 
who live on inland 











shooting grounds 
where geese are 
seen traveling over, 
but rarely give a 
chance at their grey bodies in range, their 
business being to get to the South as speed- 
ily as possible. 

If your hunting ground is the Atlantic 
Coast or the great rivers of the Central West, 
where you have frequent chances to kill 
these great game birds, you cannot appreci- 
ate the feelings of a wildfowl enthusiast of 
less-favored sections who may only watch 
them. every year as the Gulf Coast Limited 
goes over every fall, a half mile high above 
you. 

You will finally consider the Canada’ 
goose as the top-notch goal—the great ulti- 
mate target—as year after year, like -a 


All ready 


mirage in a thirsty desert, you see him travel 
over safely. 

Just once in thirty years of wildfowling 
in Ohio I had, almost, a ‘chance—a great 
chance, almost—at Canadas. One October 
night we were frying some snipe in my duck- 
ing shanty. It was to be a great treat, as 
we had hanging up all the fat yellowlegs 
and snipe we could eat; there were also 
some fresh mushrooms and a two-pound bass. 
One way and another there was much to fry, 
and the smoke in the little lodge thickened 


until I threw open the door wide to the, 


October night to let the room clear of 
smoke. As the door swung open we stood 


was two lakes con- 
nected, and we were 
sure the birds were 
on the mud flats on 
the second (small- 
er) lake. 

We would locate 
them in the gray of 
the morning, and 
the rest would be 
easy, as we could 
crawl, well hidden, 
to good shooting 
distance. That night 
we dug up a hand- 
ful of those old 
dirty, frayed double 
B loads that most 
wildfowlers carry in 
fond hopes of the 
great day when the 
chance will come for them to get a goose. 

Before daylight we were scouting carefully 
along the lake shores trying to locate the 
flock by sound, so when morning broke we 
would be first to the stalls. Not a sound 
could we hear that could be a goose; the 
quack of a mallard sounded in easy range, 
and when the water grew gray to the touch 
of dawn it found me crouching in the flag- 
strewn border in easy range of twelve mal- 
lards, almost all greenheads—a chance such 
as I would have hunted two days for, and 
now did not even consider taking. 

Swiftly the lake took shape; they were 
not on it; then my eyes searched the great 
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mud flats in the gathering light. [i 
They were not there. I looked 
back at the mallards now parked 
hopelessly off shore. Two boats 
on the other lake moving out to 
the center precluded the possi- 
bility of the geese being there. 

They had probably departed in 
the night, that was the answer, 
and I bemoaned my lost chance 
on the mallards now hopelessly 
gone to tle other side of the 
lake. I studied the situation. If 
I could cross to the peninsula 
that divided the “lakes I could 
still win to the mallards. This 
peninsula was in wheat, possibly 
five acres in extent, and the 
mallards could be easily reached 
from it. Yes, the thing to do 
was to cross over and try again. 
No more of this waiting for me— 
I would take the bird in the 
hand. Just then three mallards 
sheered in toward me. I 
crouched lower as in they came 
to the marsh shore. Then I 
raised and dropped the leader 
by a beautiful long cross shot, 
and as this first shot of the 
morning boomed out over the 
lake a great complaint arosé 
across the narrow lake, coming 
from that little wheat field on 
the peninsula, as with raucous 
calls and much noise there arose 
from it the great flock of geese 
that had been all night in the 
wheat field. I remember how 
they came up the ‘eld, took 
formation, fanned a litile harder 
to raise over the oak trees and, 








set out for the blind, and he was 
much interested. 

“That was no decoy—it was a 
wild one, the mate to the new 
bird I caught yesterday. That is 
the only reasonable solution; the 
goose came to the pen to be with 
her mate.” 

We put out twenty live wild 
geese decoys around the blind 
and waited for a boat to put up 
a big raft of geese that sat on 
the water a mile to the north. 

When they arose a small flock 
headed our way and three birds 
lit 100 yards out and swam about 
sixty yards above us. I put two 
of the Super X BB loads in my 
double-barrel hammerless and 
told John to kill a bird for 
himself and leave me material 
for a double. 

When they jumped I cut them 
both down at about sixty-five 
yards with the Super X BB 
loads. Both, being broken- 
winged, started to swim rapidly. 
They were too far away to stop, 
so we followed them in the boat. 

A long distance from the blind 
I felt in my pocket. Not an 
extra shell did T have, and John 
replied to my question in the 
negative. It meant that I must 
get those two cripples with a 
shot apiece, as we could never 
find them if we went back for 
shells, and I remembered that a 
crippled goose could dive well. 

The birds were swimming in 
the same general direction about 
fifty yards apart; then they con- 














to complete the incident with a 
first-class insult, fanned out over 
my blind about ninety feet high. 
Just forty-two of them by count. 
If I had been in my regular blind, which 
would have been certain, except for knowl- 
edge of the geese being around, I would 
have had a sure chance in easy range, and 
it was even worse to consider what we would 
have done to them if we had known they 
were in that little wheat field. 
* * * * * 


About five years ago I started to make 
annual trips to the winter haunts of the 
Canada goose in Currituck and Pamlico 
Sounds, and now I am ready to give the 
great gray birds‘a receipt in full, for I have 
killed between thirty and forty and do not 
care if I ever kill any more. It may be that 
the sight of 4,000 or 5,000 in view at one 
time and many hundreds in view any minute 
have taken the edge off my desire, but I 
believe the faithful devotion of mated geese 
to each other, when in distress, had much 
to do with it. The goose mates for life. If 
you kill one of a pair, the other, in constant 
search for the lost comrade, is often heedless 
of danger. 

One night I came in from the Middle 
Ground, where I had been shooting ducks 
from a sinkbox, and was assisted at the dock 
by John Aydlett, who was running a goose 
set at the resort. He sniffed disdainfully as 
he helped unload my kill of redheads and 
ruddies. 

“Don’t. you -ever try the big stuff—don’t 
you like geese better?” 

“Come along with me tomorrow,” he 
added, “and watch my live geese call 
them in.” 

When I agreed to go, John told me that 
he had added a new gander to his set that 
day. 

“Sort of makes up for the ones the boys 
kill by accident when they get excited.” I 
commented, “How did you get him?” 

“The people I was with wing-tipped him 


John holds up the pair of honkers 


and I chased him a half mile before he tired 
out by diving and I got him alive. His mate 
stayed with him all the way, and if I’d had 
a gun with me I could have killed her sev- 
eral times.” 

Next morning I went down on the dock 
just as day was breaking. I carried my 
shotgun and some Super X BB shot shells, 
and as I passed the goose pen a goose flew 
from it, passing out within forty feet, as I, 
for practice, covered the bird and followed 
her till she was out of range. I thought 
it was one of the decoys, but noted that she 
went out of sight, out into the gray of the 
early morning. 

It was not unusual. Frequently the tame 
mallards would fly around the dock. 

I mentioned it to John Aydlett when we 














One more 


verged together and swam rapid- 

ly away about forty feet apart. 

We were well within range now 
in our pursuing boat, and John said 
“Shoot!” 

“Not yet,” I returned. “Bear to the right 
a bit.” When the boat turned, the nearest 
bird swam to the other; soon they were close 
together; then their necks crossed and the 
oo of nitro finished both cripples at one 
shot. 

After we returned to the blind we had 
two more chances at geese, both ending suc- 
cessfully, and we quit, for we were out of 
BB shot, and it is not fair to geese to shoot 
at them at medium or long range with No. 5 
shot. Yes, I know you can kill them at 
fifty yards if your No. 5 shot hits the right 
spot, but it butchers them up and they get 
away to die a lingering death, so often when 
these small shot cut into their intestines. 

If you hit them with a BB load, you al- 
most always get the bird. 

That night, as we sat around the stove, I 
said to John Aydlett, “Let’s go down to the 
goose pen and have a look around.” 

He knew what I meant and joined me, 
and we slipped quietly out into the moon- 
light without explaining the possibilities to 
the other guides and hunters. 

Down the bank we walked quietly toward 
the wire-enclosed pen where his Canada 
geese were located just at the edge of the 
water. We stood still, eying a dark spot 
along the outer edge of the wire. 

John took a step forward and the black 

spot mo out a few feet, then sprang into 
the air with a startled honk. 
. John smiled as we returned to the house, 
“Don’t tell them about the goose. She will 
come back eyery night, and some night soon 
I will make ‘it possible for her to get into 
the pen by a wire funnel, and a live decoy 
is better to own than a dead goose.” I am 
certain that the bird would have preferred 
captivity with her mate, for such is the un- 
swerving nature of mated wild geese. 
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Big-Game Hunting in Central British Columbia | 


"THERE are many places in Canada where 

the big-game hunter can get his moose 
or his black bear or goat, but there are 
mighty few places where he can get as good 
a chance at a variety of game like moose, 
caribou, grizzly and black bear, goat and 
mule deer as he can in the vicinity of Bar- 
kerville, B.C. 

Barkerville itself is an old mining town. 
One of the three oldest towns, in fact, in 
British Columbia is situated on the top end 
of the old Caribou Road, 280 miles north of 
Ashcroft, B. C. Until the last few years 
the point of entry to this district was Ash- 
croft, but now the P.G.E. railroad is com- 
pleted and trains run regularly twice a week 
from Vancouver, B. C., to Dog Prairie, about 
seventy miles from Barkerville, the last 
seventy miles being traveled by auto. An 
alternate route is to Prince George, B. C., 
on the Canadian National Railway, and then 
ninety miles down the Fraser River in a 
motor launch to Quesnel, then sixty miles 
up Caribou Road to Barkerville. On the 
river route there are two canyons to go thru, 
namely the Fort George Canyon and the 
Cottonwood Canyon, which help to break 
the monotony of the boating trip, while the 
P. G. E., on the other hand, offers some 
magnificent scenery between Squamish and 
Lillooet. 

The Caribou Road has a history second 
to no road in Canada, dating back to the 
late 50s, when men struggled the whole 280 
miles in with packs on their backs, wheel 
barrows, cayuses or anything that could 
navigate under a load, in their search for 
gold. 

Gold was what brought the men to the 
country in those days, but now the mines 
are not what they once were; and it’s game 
they come after—sometimes from points as 
far away as England and Germany. In the 
course of a year quite a few people hunt 
in this district. 

In regard to the kinds of game, moose 
are scattered over quite a large area of 
country in Central and Northern British 
Columbia. In this section they are hunted 
mostly from the lakes and rivers, as they 
can be seen there easier. During the sum- 
mer months in the lake section they feed 
on lily-pads, rushes, water-grasses, etc. 
Later on, when the flies quit, the bulls go 
back on the benches to rest up for the 
strenuous days to come, but when the rut- 
ting season starts they each come back to 
the lakes again to rustle a cow. They can 
sometimes be seen a couple of miles away. 


Norman Thompson 


On the rivers they act differently. There 
are no nice muddy places for them to wallow 
in to keep the flies away, and no lily-pads 
in the water, as the rivers for the most part 
are fresh from the mountains and sometimes 
right off the ice. So in the summer they 
hunt up a place where the ferns are high 
and the ground is cool, and pitch a per- 
manent camp right there, as willows are 
plentiful all over the hills. 

In every river bend is a bar, and just 


‘back of high water mark the willows grow 


thick and heavy to the edge of green timber. 
Along in September, when the moose start 








or early October, is pretty sure of affording 
a shot at bear sooner or later, and the scene 
of a moose offal on the river is sometimes a 
pretty good place, depending a good. deal 
on how “loud” it smells. 

Spring bear hunting is usually done any- 
where where the green feed starts first; 
sometimes it’s at snow-slides and sometimes 
it’s in a little glade at the head of a creek. 
The bears know those places and go there 
when they come out of their dens. Under 
certain conditions in freezing, the river will 
jam up a lot of big ice cakes on edge, and 
if it snows pretty soon afterwards it makes 
treacherous ice, and the moose will try and 
cross on it. Usually they are pretty good 








A very silvery colored female grizzly that tried to steal our moose meat 


to run, they come down to their river trails 
and can be scon feeding on the river bars. 
Lots of them stay on the river bottoms all 
winter. 

On Bear River I have seen fifteen moose 
from the cabin door in one fall—that is, 
while just dropping in there occasionally to 
spend the night—every one of which was 
within good rifle range. On the river I have 
seen as Many as seventeen moose in one 
day, traveling about nine miles—that is, 
from our Clear River cabin to Trout Creek, 
while from the middle of September till 
Christmas to see nine or ten moose in a day 
is common. 

Caribou are hunted 
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sometimes above tim- 
ber-line and sometimes 
from the lakes, accord- 
ing to the time of year 
and the country hunt- 
ed. In ‘September or 
early October the high 
hunting is best, but 
late in October the 
lakes are good, as the 
big bulls can be seen 
“beaching it.” Goats, 
of course, are hunted 
high up in the rugged 
peaks, sometimes re- 
quiring pretty strenu- 
ous climbing, but they 
make fine sport for 
those that enjoy exer- 
cise. 
Hunting grizzly in 
the fall is usually done 
from the moose or cari- 











A peach of an October grizzly. Stretched 8% feet. Note the claws 


bou offal. Such refuse, 
high up in September 


judges of ice, but there are times when quite 
a number get down thru these ice cakes— 
and when they do, it’s “curtains” for them. 


If the water is deep, they have no show on 


earth, as the ice cakes are on edge—they 
only get a smooth surface to paw against. 

Two years ago my brother was coming up 
Bear River and found a moose with its head 


and front legs out of water and the ice had 


formed close around its.belly. He tried to 
scare it to make more strenuous efforts to 
get out, but it was useless. The moose was 
nearly all in, and as my brother had no rope 
or anything to get it out with, he cut its 
throat with his axe to end its misery. 

I just returned a week ago from a little 
trip into the mountains (December 31, 1922) , 
where my. brother and I had been trapping 


live marten for fur-farming purposes, and 


while down there we saw something a little 
out of the ordinary. The latest grizzly track 
we had ever seen out in the fall before this 
year was on November 11, eight years ago. 
Last fall we saw one on November 10 and 
one on December 4. The one on December 
4 came off a mountain and wandered along 
the trap line for about one-half mile and 
then went back toward where he came from, 
and my brother remarked, “He made a track 
like a wash-tub.” There was an exception- 
ally small amount of snow for that time of 
year and the temperature was down to 25- 
degrees below zero, so I guess the old sport 
got cold and came out to get warmed up. 
We could have found his den easily if we 
had wanted to follow him up, but we didn’t 
want his hide and. were afraid we might 
startle him and have him beat it out of the 
country. We very seldom bother bears 
while we are trapping, 
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aspen 


Nov that the end of another hunting season is at hand, it is 

a good time to consider for a moment things past and 
present. How have you fared the past year? Are prospects 
bright for more sport during the years to come? What changes 
could you recommend which you believe would better shooting 
and fishing conditions in your territory, or which would be of 
general interest to the cause of sportsmanship? 

This month we have added several new suggestions to the 
list of subjects which we consider worthy the efforts of sports- 
men who will be considered when the Outdoor Life prize is 
awarded. No doubt you can suggest others. 

What we would particularly like to impress upon you at this 
time is this: The old year is rapidly drawing to a close. A 
new year will soon be here. The usual smoke will soon begin 
to ascend from the various state legislatures. Will the cause of 
sportsmanship get the attention which is justly due it? There 
is no question about it, friends; we must play politics. We 
can’t simply say, “It is wrong to do this or that,” and expect 
everyone to conform; it must be a law to carry weight. Are 
you encouraging someone to be on the job at the proper time to 
see to it that your needs are made known—shouted right out in 
public? 

The Outdoor Life Prize Fund was started with that very 
object in view—to encourage sportsmen to work for the things 
which we must have. Snow in itself may be a good thing, or 
it may be destructive; that all depends upon how it falls. Fire 
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may be the greatest blessing or the blackest curse which falls 
to the lot of man; that depends upon how it burns. Legislation 
may help sportsmanship or oppose it; that depends upon how 
it is directed. We want every sportsman in the country to help 
with this directing. It requires a lot of individual effort to 
make a showing. 

Next month we would like to have a list of donors large 
enough to fill this entire column. Will you help make this 
possible? Every sportsman should be willing to pay at least 
part value for the fish and game he takes each year. He should 
not expect more than the sport of taking it to be free. In 
every other field man must pay heavily for the privilege of sport 
alone. Yet hunters expect both game and sport. We must 
pay for food and other commodities. Why not give a small 
amount for the game we take, for the purpose of assuring future 
sport and game? We can no longer say “Nature’s store is 
free.” That day is past. There have been too many immod- 
erate children feeding from her cupboard. Now that the sup- 
ply is about gone, they must expect to feed her. 

Next month we hope we may have the pleasure of adding 
your name to the following list of those who have done their 
best: 


PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED............ $262.25 
R. V. VAUGHAN, Los Angeles, Calif........... 5.00 
DR. MOSSMAN G. REED, Pawtucket, R. I..... 1.00 
JOHN M. SHERIDAN, Brooklyn Benevolent So- 

ee SS SS a re ree 3.00 








Purpose and Conditions 


For the purpose of creating more interest and activity which 
will promote better conditions in the realm of sportsmanship, 
Outdoor Life announced in the June (1923) number a plan 
whereby a cash prize is to be awarded to the American citizen 
who, during the year 1923, accomplishes the greatest good for 
the cause of sportsmanship in the United States. 


The fund for this prize will be made up of donations re- 
ceived from friends of the cause, and the amount awarded at 
the end of the year will depend entirely upon the liberality of 
the donors. Subscriptions from $1 up are acceptable. In ad- 
dition to acknowledging the subscriptions each month in Out- 
door Life, an engraved certificate containing the complete list 
of names and amount subscribed by each will be given to the 
winner of the prize and each of the donors. No man will be 
awarded the prize twice; editors of sporting magazines are not 
eligible to compete. Anyone who has followed what the Wild 
Life Protection Fund (undoubtedly one of the leading game 
protective organizations in the world) does not consider true 
ethics in sportsmanship, or whose activities as a protector of 
game have been criticized in Outdoor Life, is automatically dis- 
qualified and will not be considered when the prize is awarded. 


A committee of three members has been appointed to serve 
as judges of award, and their decision shall be final. Our 
readers are urged to submit a vote as a means of bringing those 
worthy of the prize to the attention of the committee, but it is 
not to be understood that the person receiving the greatest 
number of votes will be given the prize if for some sufficient 
reason the members of the awarding committee decide other- 
wise. The following men compose the committee: 


John B. Burnham, President American Game Protective 
Association, 233 Broadway, New York City. 

Captain Roy S. Tinney, Chatham, N. J. 

Aldo Leopold, Secretary New Mexico Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association, Albuquerque, N. M. ° 


The plan for the Outdoor Life prize was suggested by the 
fact that in the past many donations have been received from 
enthusiastic sportsmen which, because of no definite use to 
which the money might be assigned, were immediately returned 
to the givers. Under the plan now in operation, those wishing 


to give a sum of $1 or more to the cause are assured that their 
gift will be used in such a way that it will help accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

The service of the prize candidates may be in the realm of 
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game or fish protection or propagation; it may be in the field 
of legislation, or it may be in many lines which are of vital in- 
terest to us as sportsmen. The following are only a few of the 
live subjects, which we mention as a guide to prize candidates, 
and we hope that we may be able to add others from your sug- 
gestions: 


The starving elks of Wyoming. 

The anti-pistol and revolver agitation. 

A solution of the state game protection problem. 

National and state game and fish refuges. 

Transplanting of game in decimated areas. 

Broadening of the nursing pond idea in fish planting. 

National and state hunting and fishing licenses. 

Standardization of laws on alien hunting and fishing. 

Our disappearing antelope. 

The predatory animal evil. 

The stream pollution problem. 

The commercial fisheries activities in connection with sal- 
mon propagation. 

The Olympic elk proposition. 

The development of improved fish stocking methods. 

The cure of the Salt Lake duck disease. 

The introduction of a practicable fish screen. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM THAT MAY BE USED 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Please enter my name on your list of contributors .to the 
fund being raised by you, the aim of which is to preserve 
and propagate our game and fish and to protect us from ob- 
noxious legislation that may appear detrimental to our in- 
terests as American sportsmen. [| enclose herewith draft, 
money order, check (cross out the inappropriate words) to 
be used for the purposes set fori.. in your announcement. 


ADOMESB ois See ee POLS TE EO 


Masia OF 
If a member of a game protective or shooting “organization, 
state the name. 
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Wil: be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you dont. 
-—El Comancho. 








The Old Splendid West Is Dead 


IVILIZATION, as a fixed condition, is a 

leveler and a destroyer of individuality, 
while the new, undeveloped wilderness calls 
for only the very positive and strongly indi- 
vidualistic man and woman. These are apt 
to be dreamers who see big things in the 
future and then take the shortest methods 
and cut the corners to make this vision come 
true. 

The pioneer is a stayer who sticks because 
of his bulldog tenacity rather than thru any 
quality of patience, tho he is apt to outstay 
the patient waiter and to work with the 
energy of a steam engine on a lot of things 
while he waits and sticks to his one big 
ideal. 

Civiliation breeds the herd instinct, the 
need of detail and a thousand laws to cover 
the complex nature of life as it has to be 
lived where many men dwell in a small 
space. 

In doing this it begets certain averages 
that are standards, and as these are de- 
veloped so the herd travels, moves, lives and 
has its being exactly like a bunch of sheep; 
and, also like the sheep, everybody follows 
his leader, whose course of action is all 
mapped out and controlled for him by the 
powers that be. These are located and exist 
in a plane entirely removed from his own, 
so he has to do nothing but what he is told, 
and he asks no questions as to why or how 
or where or anything else; he merely eats, 
sleeps and moves along preordained grooves 
and never raises his eyes to see what is be- 
yond the groove, consequently he does no 
thinking because he doesn’t have to, and he 
knows nothing outside his groove because 
he doesn’t care. 

He does know all about everything he 
touches in company with his kind, and there- 
by he is as like his neighbor as two peas 
from the same pod. 

The Jews, as a race, or a people, are the 
best examples of the dead-level result of a 
close herding system of living that we have, 
and the herd idea is what develops the Jew 
into a money-making machine, with mind 
and energy both devoted to the one idea of 
getting money by the quickest, surest way. 

The Chinaman is another development, and 
the Japanese another, while each of the old 
thickly-settled European countries are other 
individual developments showing the same 
leveling effect of mass living, herd instinct 
and suppression of individual character to 
the same dead level standard thru laws and 
living conditions. 

Where somebody else does all the think- 
ing, the brains of the mass do not enlarge a 
whole lot except along the line of protesting 
against anything and everything in sight that 
is good for the protestee. 

What is good for the protestee usually has 
to be handed to him on red-hot tongs and 
then hammered home to his understanding 
with a sixteen-pound sledge, which has never 
yet spelled happy days for the first and sec- 
ond Dickies in charge of the job nor yet for 





the Captain under the Major under the 
Colonel who sits’ in and says “Let’s go!” at 
the round table where herd trouble comes 
from. 

All the protestee has to do is to protest 
and get it off his chest, which makes a lot 
of smoke, but not fire enough to more than 
sizzle his regular eats; consequently he gets 
fat and Bolsheviky and takes it out in talk- 
ing “red” while the round table gang slips 
around behind and spikes all his guns and 
turns the hose on his powder magazine, so 
all the protestee can really do is to orate 
plenty, telling himself and his brothers how 
abused he and they and all concerned are, so 
they can maybe punch somebody on the nose 
and get spanked for doing it. 

Then they can go sit in a corner and all 
have a good cry together, because they are a 
herd which is nothing except latent strength 
with nobody to move it and make power out 
of it to do any, old thing with. 

Not so with individualism and the way of 
a man all alone out in a hungry wilderness. 

One man alone is apt to go slow and keep 
his head and to figure things out along 
rational lines that will work out. 

The old West was made of and by men 
who were all highly individual and who were 
in the habit of taking a look, doing forty 
seconds of broad mental arithmetic and then 
saying, “Let’s go!” Then they went and the 
West went with them. 

And, O man! That West was a fit place 
for a sure enough white man to live in, for 
he could do as he pleased and stand on his 
own two feet and smile at the world, be- 
cause he knew he was a regular man’s man, 
his own boss, doing his own thinking and 
answerable to his own God alone. 

He wore no man’s collar, belonged to no 
clique, tong, union, ism or lodge except the 
great Universal Brotherhood of the Wilder- 
ness, where all living things are real friends 
or bully good enemies who come right out 
and say so. 

Under such conditions a man developed 
all there was in him. If he was bad he was 
usually all bad before long, and then shortly 
afterward he became intolerable, and that 
was the beginning of his finish. 

The rational element of level-headed, de- 
cent men (who compared to the bad man as 
a hundred or five hundred does to one, ac- 
cording to environment, etc.) declared him 
to be an outlaw with a perpetual open 
season on. 

Likely as not, to make it effective, they 
put a price on his head and forgot him, 
knowing it was only a question of time then 
until they would use ihe bad man to start 
a new graveyard with. The law of averages 
attended to that. 

The bad man was only a case of individual 
development gone wrong; he was_ over- 
enthusiastic and headed the wrong way same 


-as a bucking cayuse or an army mule, and 


he didn’t understand that lots of pep in the 
right direction is a good’ idea, but that it 


turns sour right quick if it is headed wrong. 

There were two kinds of bad men in the 
old West, and both were the product of cir- 
cumstantial surroundings. 

The good bad-man was a square, fair, give- 
and-take hombre who, thru circumstances 
possibly beyond his control or resulting from 
accident, had gotten in bad and had to as- 
sume the attitude of self-defense or bow to 
the laws of society, and society was, as an 
institution, bélow the Eastern horizon, which - 
made it only a tradition in. the country of 
wide distances and few men; here the good 
bad-man could carry on in a way, because 
he fought the law and kept out of its 
clutches even to the extent of killing if 
necessary for self-defense. 

The bad bad-man was feline, tricky, cun- 
ning, mentally twisted in viewpoint, and he 
had the blood of a coyote. 

He struck from behind, shot when it was 
safe to shoot and sneaked away ahead of 
punishment when it wasn’t. 

He killed whenever it ‘was safe to kill 
someone weaker than he was, and he. was 
ninety-nine per cent coward and all crook, 
with one per cent of nerve to go on—and he 
crumpled up when his nerve went. 

He’d fight like a rat when cornered and 
break down and beg when he was caught, 
for he was yellow all the way thru and en- 
tirely out of place among real men—and he 
knew it. 

The West usually gave his kind a short 
shift and a quick finish at the end of a rope 
dangling from some convenient elevation 
over a few feet of nothing at all. Many a 
graveyard “West of the River” grew up 
around his remains and time wove romance 
about his past until he gathered to his mem- 
ory a dubious sort of fame that certain 
writers added to until he became more or 
less a character of fiction and cut a lurid 
streak, entirely spasmodic, across a_back- 
ground of Western history in the making. 

Investigation of ninety-nine per cent of 
such romantic literary characters shows them 
to have been just plain crooks with or with- 
out extenuating circumstances to back up 
against as an excuse for cussedness of one 
kind or another in spite of all attempts at 
justification. 

They themselves were to blame for their 
becoming outlaws because they could have 
taken the other fork of the trail and never 
become outlaws at all. 

The trouble lay in the fact that they 
“couldn’t stand the gaff”; they lacked the 
spirit that says “women and children first,” 
that gives till it hurts, that smiles and dies 
when it is right, the spirit of the Aryan—the 
personal qualification that makes a white . 
man the biggest living thing in the world 
and boss. 

No bad bad-man was ever boss of any but 
his own kind, and then only temporarily and 
thru fear alone, and sooner or later he died 
at the hand of one of his own tribe because 
he had no eyes in the back of his head or 
lacked the tenth of a second in speed or the 
hundredth of an inch in control. Jesse 
James was a typical example of this finish 
and could not well have ended any way but 
the way he did. 

Now, don’t come at me with a lot of let- 
ters about him, for I lived. within three 
blocks of him when he was killed in St. Joe, 
and I know a lot about it first-hand and 
have seen a carload of printed stuff about 
him, mostly telling how badly abused he had 
been and how he was “forced” into the po- © 
sition he occupied. 

That is all plain bosh; no man was ever 
“forced” to be a bandit, and many men have 
been forced to kill. 

That’s the difference that spelled fate for 
Jesse James, and I'll not argue about it with 
any man. I simply name him as an example 
a than as an individual; let it rest at 
that. 








Wild Bill Hickok was another “forced” 
bad man who had good qualities—some of 
them even admirable—but he chose his own 
trail and finished the only logical way. 

Henry Palmer was another; Slade another, 
and so on down the list. The West knew 
several of them—and buried them all, one 
after the other. 

They were all natural products of time 
and place, for they were all, each in his way, 
very individualistic and working at too high 
nervous pressure. 

In civilization they would have gone into 
crooked ‘politics or become plain crooks who 
led other crooks, or if the better part of 
their inner selves had come to the top they 
would have been bankers, merchant leaders, 
promoters, financiers or leaders in some more 
or less spectacular or risky line of endeavor 
because of their individuality alone. 

They couldn’t stay submerged; they were 
not part of a herd and never could be, for 
they could not follow. 

They had to lead even if it turned out to 
be crooked leadership or development. 

Perhaps fundamentally they could not be 
blamed, but society does not study psychol- 
ogy; it directs its members to follow certain 
lines, and eliminates those who fail to obey. 

The old West gave chance for individual 
expansion and development, so it attracted 
all. classes of individualistic, highly nervous 
organisms as well as the commonplace 
worker who went West because he thought 
he could make more there than at home. 

He did nothing unusual, because he went 
there to work and was not interested in much 
of anything beyond his wages and his chance 
to make them. 

He was the rank and file; he dug and 
built and furnished labor; he ate and slept 
and drank hard liquor without enthusiasm 
and drifted away when the job was done, 
leaving no lasting history and leaving sundry 
unmarked graves of his fellows who died as 
incidentally as cattle die nor created any 
more notice. 

The individualistic character was not at 
all satisfied with level monotony of any kind, 
and he used his energy in doing things; he 
discovered gold, then he dug it. He saw 
power in running water and he developed it. 
He visioned an empire and built railroads 
to make his vision real. He planted wheat 
and showed the world a new granary. 

He did the thing he saw clearly and he 
gave the world much—very much indeed— 
of himself and his ideals. 

Halliday, Ames, Mackay, Bennett, Flood 
and on to Jim Hill, the records of the West 
show many men known to the whole country 
for the things they were identified with, were 
part of and associated with, and every one 
of them helped the world in some way or 
another because they were not content to be 
part of a herd. They had to do and to lead, 
and they found their chance in the old, wide- 
open, unrestricted West, where a man stood 
on his own two feet and fought his way 
along whatever line he liked best, with noth- 
ing to hold him back. 

Today this is all changed and the old West 
is done. 

The individual in the West of today who 
wants to expand finds an outlet for his per- 
sonality and energy in being a community 
leader and worker who is also a leader in 
community thought and is known as a 
“booster” because he is not content to simply 
let things drift. 

He works for his town and his country 
and believes in his West and loves it for its 
bigness, its wide spaces and its mighty hills 
and woods, its gray deserts and its latent 
possibilities; nor would he live elsewhere. 

His. West of today is as tangible, as full 
of adventure, as alluring and as lovable as 
ours was of the generation before he was 
born. 
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The difference is one of surroundings and 
opportunities rather than great changes in 
a physical way if we except the wild life 
and the lack of civilization which are linked 
together and hark back to the old times when 
game was plenty everywhere and to be had 
for the killing and*continued so as long as 
transportation was absent or confined to 
horsepower. 

As long as horses furnished the motive 
power, men could travel but slowly, and de- 
struction of wild life was held off exactly 
in the ratio of advance of human occupation 
and settlement from the East; as this ad- 
vanced, slowly the game retreated back into 
the yet undisturbed wilderness to finally 
make a last stand in an uninhabited desert 
or mountain range while the tide of settle- 
ment swept on around it and left it an 
island of wilderness standing in the middle 
of a sea of civilization from which there was 
no retreat or escape and which finally be- 
came the slaughter house of every wild thing 
that had taken refuge there. 

That is the way civilization destroys the 
wilderness. 

Then came the automobile and the process 
speeded up a hundred to one, and the end 
was unbelievably sudden and complete so 
far as wild things were concerned. 

Good roads made trunk lines of speedy 
travel, and gasoline enabled a group of men 
to travel 200 or even 300 miles a day and 
skim the cream of shooting and fishing wher- 
ever they went. 

Presently there was no cream; then they 
took the skimmed milk and followed it by 
killing the cow! 

Today game and fish are about as plentiful 
as specks of dust on a flat carpet that has 
just ended a session with a vacuum cleaner, 
for there is no game at all and only such 
fish as strict laws and hatcheries can pro- 
duce during closed seasons, and this is 
sopped up inside of ten days anywhere that 
a Ford machine can go—and the manufac- 
turer says it will “take you there and bring 
you back”—anywhere! And it does, after 
some fashion or other, and it brings back 
the last feather, fin or fur hide or edible 
piece of meat that was at the place it got to. 

The auto has cost the world its wild life, 
and some day the world must pay the bill 
in toll to the hosts of bugs, mice, rats and 
other pests that are left with nothing to 
balance their destructive tendencies. 

Don’t kick, brother, because the high cost 
of living is going steadily upward, for it 
will keep right on doing it in exact propor- 
tion to the increase in speed of our trans- 
portation—that’s the basic reason for it, and 
you can’t change it unless you lower the 
speed limit to ten miles an hour—and that 
humanity will never do until Nature steps 
in and restores her balance by destruction, 
one way or another, of four-fifths of the 
present population. This, in time, will oc- 
cur as sure as the sun rises, for those who 
break the laws of Nature must pay. Nature 
will see to the collection of her price when 
the time comes. . 

The wide, open prairies where I rode a 
hundred miles in a straight line, at will, 
without seeing a face, but never out of sight 
of some kind of game, have vanished under 
the plow and are today one vast wheat field 
or a continuous field of corn—a granary that 
produces food for hungry millions who were 
unborn when the land was prairie as I 
knew it. 

The deserts, which were empty within my 
recollection, are now irrigated, and produce 
fruit, alfalfa, hogs and cattle or sheep by 
the train load. 

My -grand old mountains—temples of si- 
lence and towers of strength, beloved by all 
old-timers—are shattered by dynamite and 
power drills, and bored full of holes by 
mineral hunting corporations, who take away 
a whole mountain at a time if it has enough 
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iron, copper or other mineral in its rocks 
to pay the bill. Smelters pour life-killing 
fumes out across the hillsides, and they be- 
come dead wastes where forests once stood. 

Railroads slash a way along a hillside and 
punch a hole thru a granite peak, and men 
ride on velvet at fifty miles an hour where 
I climbed over windfalls for days to cross 
the range. 

Streams are stopped by cement dams as 
high as sky scrapers, and I can now walk 
up the old river bed that could not even be 
approached if one wanted ever so much to 
fish the boiling snarl of green waters that 
roared along between the old canyon walls. 

Cement mills choke everything to’ death 
with their dust where the limestone beds lie 
flat in the broken hills and vetvet-smooth 
roads grow over night to carry automobiles 
where I traveled horseback less than fifty 
years ago. 

My old forests, beloved, solemn, beautiful 
and the oldest things alive on this man- 
abused continent; trees that sheltered the 
three-toed horse, the skin-winged ancestor of 
the bird and the distorted reptiles of the 
present fossil beds have fallen under a puny 
six-foot crosscut saw and vanished thru the 
hungry maw of sawmills to make a few men 
rich. Today where those mighty trees stood, 
mile on mile, as thickly placed as they could 
grow, there is only a fire-swept waste of 
stumps. 

In all Nature today there is not the equal 
of this picture of destruction, for Nature has 
not yet had time to cover the horror of 
blackened waste—of utter and complete 
desolation, devoid even of bird or insect life 
—with a pitying mantle of new second- 
growth; not even the weeds (kindly beggars 
these), have come yet to spread their 
charitable companionship over the fire-swept 
wastes which have been left behind the 
wreckage of dismantled sawmills that have 
cleaned away so many miles of virgin forest 
and left behind a monumental example of 
the carelessness and the greed of man. 

And for these things, brother, we have 
only ourselves to blame; we have no excuse 
to offer for it; we have broken the laws of 
Nature and some day we will pay the bill— 
don’t forget that; it is only a matter of how 
soon. 

Even the snowdrifts of the high hills are 
directed by wind fences so they pile up 
where the winter winds work for man who 
builds his snow fences that direct the wind 
currents, and these carry the snow and pile 
it where man wants it piled in drifts of a 
million tons to melt next summer, slowly, 
and thus furnish constant water supply that 
would be left to chance if the snow fences 
were not built to control drift deposits. 

The railroads employ the same methods 
to drift the snow away from their cuts and 
keep the roads open. 

Storms are forecasted; farmers employ a 
bookkeeper; honey manufacturing is a 
wholesale business; egg supply is no longer 
a matter of chance; spring chickens are 
born in incubators on a prearranged day; 
trout are raised in ponds and fed on ground 
liver; the prospector eats patent breakfast 
food, travels by autocycle and ‘listens in to 
the latest city show by wireless, and I try 
to find a place where I can buy ten acres 
of wilderness wherein to build me a little 
cabin away from telephones, whistles and the 
roar of passing airplanes! 

Brother, it can’t be done. 

The old splendid West is dead—aye—dead 
and gone even as the buffalo that vanished 
in a single generation and left not even his 
bones behind, for the hand of man collected 
these and ground them—tons of them— into 
fertilizer, and sold the fertilizer to his East- 
ern brother who had already worn out his 
land by careless agricultural methods and 
had to replace what he had wasted or starve- 
Long live the old splendid West! 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers having to do with a 
subject of increasing interest to every trout 
herman. 


CHAPTER XI—FISHING FAST WATER WITH A DRY-FLY 
Part 2 


0. W. 


it is a pretty picture Mr. La Branche 
paints, and as the quotation is not overly 
long I am going to give it in toto: 

On the either side of the brink of the minia- 
ture fall above the white water may be seen 
boulders, seemingly acting as gatemen, directing 
the running waters to pass between. The cur- 
rent ong swiftly toward them, deflected to 
right and left, reminds one of a flock of sheep 
all trying to get thru a gap in the fence at the 
same time, those caught against the edge of the 
opening Ps little headway; and so it is with 
that part of the current which spends most of 
its force against the boulders. If this water be 
examined, it will be discovered that considerable 
dead or back water is formed under the surface 
just above the boulders. Such places are among 
the selected retreats of Salmo fario. (“The Dry- 
Fly and Fast Water,” page 97.) 


Which is something more, after all, than a 
mere picture; it is a hint as to what the dry- 
fly man should do, coming to such a spot. 
Never pass by, tho it may seem to you that 
in order to fish it you will have to violate 
every tenet of the dry-fly man’s faith, for 
not only will brown trout be found there, 
as _ La Branche suggests, but rainbow as 
well. 

The spot can be fished from above, casting 
down, but better from below, casting up; 
cast well above and let the fly float down 
between the door-posts, tumble over the lit- 
tle ledge into the pool below, pulling quickly 
to the right or left out of the moil of water. 
It is almost a safe wager that a rainbow or 
brown will be hard after it if not impaled 
thereon. Of course it is not simon-pure dry- 
fly fishing, and yet it is not exactly wet-fly 
fishing as ordinarily practiced in such places. 
If you were to cast a dry-fly from below, 
striking either side of the direct waterfall, 
as would be necessary in order to have the 
fly float, you could not attract the attention 
of the fish lying behind the tumbling water. 
On the other hand, the fly,’ falling down 
with the water, often whirled in behind the 
curtain, is certain to be seen by the fish in 
wait for just such tit-bits. Study the action 
of the insects floating down over such spots, 
note where they go and discover for yourself 
how seldom they ever emerge from the little 
plunge, then ask why not. I, have fished 
such spots for many minutes before getting 
my fly to perform exactly as I, wanted it to, 
which is but another way of saying, act as 
the natural insect does. 

You will note I recommended casting 
from below, and there is a reason. From 
below you can watch the action of the fly, 
guide it into the most likely spot, something 
utterly impossible when working from above. 
Then, too, should you hook a large fish, you 
are in the proper position to play it—some- 
thing one should always take into considera- 
tion before a cast is made. More fish are 
lost because the angler does not have a well- 


arranged plan of battle in mind when he — 
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makes his initial cast than perhaps for any 
single reason. Always, casting against the 
current, the fisherman can maintain better 
control of his line, minimize the drag, if not 
eliminate it entirely, and then be in the 
best position for conducting the battle 
should a larger fish than usual succumb to 
the blandishment of the fly. 

I realize full well that the simon-pure dry- 
fly men will criticise the foregoing, saying it 
is in no sense dry-fly fishing. Well, perhaps 
they are right, but before laying into me too 
strenuously I would advise the following ex- 
periment: Hunt out a miniature fall and 
use the method I have described, fishing 
from below, being careful not to soak your 
fly in the fall tho you allow it to tumble 
down incontinently with the flood. After 
the possibilities of the place have been ex- 
hausted, go on to another just like it. Re- 
move your dry-fly and leader, substituting in 
their place a regulation two dropper leader 
with three flies, and cast just as I advised 
in case of the floating fly, and note the re- 
sult. You will find the dry-fly fished semi- 
wet, if you prefer that word, will win three 
fish to the wet fly’s one, and there are three 
of them; if that is not sufficient proof that 
the dry-fly possesses certain advantages, I do 
not know what is. Understand, much—all— 
depends upon the angler, his ability and 
knowledge of the ways of trout. Nothing— 
tackle, stream acquaintanceship or casting 
skill—can take the place of knowledge of 
the fish’s habits. 

I well remember fishing up a swift, cold- 
water stream some summers ago and coming 


to a long “glide,” where the water rushed 
down a shoot almost without ripple or mur- 


‘mur, the bottom being perfectly smooth and 


the banks unobstructed with rocks or debris 
of any kind; the only hazard being a two- 
wire fence that spanned the “glide” mid-way, 
swaying and undulating in the gentle breeze. 
I paused at the foot of the down-rush to 
study the “lay of the land.” The wire fence 
was a hazard all right, its location con- 
vincing me that the farmer who owned the 
land was not a fly fisherman. It was fishful 
water, beautiful water, steel blue in color, 
with coppery reflections, with here and there 
sinuous, broken lines waving, weaving in 
and out. It was a picture, aside from its 
fishy aspect, to hold one’s attention. | 
studied it closely. Obviously the thing to do 
was to begin at the lower end and work up, 
fishing out both sides and the middle, tho 
the chances for a fish in the center seemed 
slim. However, the fence, with its lower 
wire swinging not 8 inches above the flood, 
and midway between the foot and head, ap- 
peared anything but good to me. 

My first cast, short and straight, hit the 
water just above the first curl or wave at the 
bottom, resulted in a fairly: good fish. Three 
casts delivered three fish, and the foot was 
fished out for the time being. I advanced 
my cast two or three feet, working from the 
right bank across the water. One fish, which 
slid down the “glide” and was netted at the 
foot, went to keep company with his three 
fellows in the creel. Again I advanced, set- 
ting my feet firmly on the smooth floor, until 
I stood within easy casting distance of the 
wire. What would I have not given to elim- 
inate the bothersome thing! I was angry, 
and my anger disarranged the cast, for one 
must be clear and cool to cast his best. The 
fly shot up, a breeze caught it, whirled it 
around the wire, and there it hung, tangled 
on a barb, and swaying back and forth some 
4 or 5 inches above the water. Just to make 
it interesting, a goodly pond trout leaped 
and missed, but came again instantly and 
was hard and fast. Yet the hook held, the 
leader refused to break and I scrambled up 
the shoot, slipped my net under the dangling, 
struggling rainbow and he was mine. 

Which reminds me of another incident 
very similar, but minus the happy ending. 
On the same stream, a mile or so farther up, 
is a deep, quiet pool at a bend, bisected by 
another wire fence, the lower strand of 
which, loose and pendent, hangs say 10 
inches above the mirror-like surface of the 
water. The water is deep, shoulder-deep, 
impossible to wade. The banks are covered 
with a thicket of dogwood festooned with 
woodbine and star cucumber, very beautiful, 
but rendering shore casting utterly out of 
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the question. However, were it not for that 
“barbarous” fence the fisherman could dom- 
inate the pool’from*the lower edge,-as there 
is a bar there upon which he can stand at 
ease and in utmost comfort. Yes, were it 
not for the fence it would be an ideal dry- 
fly pool, the marging, impenetrable shrub- 
bery affording shade and welcome shelter 
for big trout. 

One day I took my position on the bar, 
cursing the fence, the man who built it, his 
forebears and descendents in a manner truly 
artistic. I fished out the lower half of the 
pool, securing two good fish and liberating 
an even half dozen I thought too small for 
the day, the some three and four inches 
within the legal limit. Then I saw a rise, 
a wonderful rise, the rise of a wonderful fish. 
[ waited for the fish to swallow the fly I 
hoped he had secured, then when the wave- 
lets caused by the monster had dissipated 
themselves I sent my No. 16 Whirling Blue 
Dun some 10 inches or a foot in advance of 
the spot where I had marked the “turn-over,” 
and he came with a rush. Everything 


worked out as it should in well-regulated 
dry-fly fishing—the monster was well hooked 
and everything presaged a successful issue; 
then the unexpected happened, the unex- 
pected which may always be expected—the 
fish went into the air, neatly cleared the 





“Enough !” 


lowest wire, the leader slipped over until a 
knot caught on a sharp barb, parted, and— 
the story ends. Some dark night I am going 
to take an axe and go up there, law or no 
law, and reek vengence on that barbarous 
wire fence. 

There is another sort of swift water the 
dry-fly man should not pass, and that is the 
eddy. Now, an eddy may be fished from 
almost any direction because of the whirling 
current. As a rule I fish an eddy from be- 
low, because to all intents and purposes that 
is fishing it from above. Always endeavor 
to cast against the flowage in an eddy, pay- 
ing no. attention to the direction in which 
the stream is running, watching only the 
current of the eddy itself—that is the direc- 
tion of the water for you to observe. We 
think of the eddy oftentimes as a good place 
for bait fishing, but it is equally fine for the 
fly fisherman, wonderfully fine for the dry- 
fly man. The latter can have the advantage 
of wind and sun, for he can select water 
flowing in the direction he desires. 

There is a large eddy on a stream much 
fished by me, the stream I call my “Labor- 
atory Stream,” because upon it are carried 
out all my dry-fly experiments. The hole, or 
eddy, is all of six rods across, deep and with 
many tumultuous, warring currents. The 
stream is open hay land, tho the north bank 
is rather high and abrupt. However, a spit 
of sand runs out on the south side, so the 
thing is about equal. The water comes 


(Compliments Spears) 
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rushing down into the 
pool at right angles to 
the high» bank and, “s 
striking it, turns back 
upon itself, milling 
‘round and ‘round. I 
have tossed chips into 
the water to see how 
long it would take for 
them to make their way 
out, and I have wearied 
and departed before 
the currents released 
them. I have spent a 
whole morning fishing 
the pool, so large is its 
circumference and so 
varied its character. 
Coming up the bed of 
the stream, I fish the 
lower edge of the eddy, 
never without greater 
or less results, then I 
climb out on the bank, 
go above and step into the river and work 
down-stream, casting right where the water 
sweeps back along the sand spit and where 
it turns and unites with the main current 
sweeping down. I do not know that I have 
made myself overly clear, tho the thing is 
vivid in my mind. Speaking of fishing an 
eddy, George M. L. La 
Branche says: 

Trout always lie with 
their heads to the cur- 
‘rent, and those in an 
eddy are no exception; 
consequently they will be 
headed down-stream, or 
against the current, which 
is flowing up. 

Then he goes on to 
say that this position 
of the fish must be 
taken into considera- 
tion by the angler, add- 
ing: 

Even at the risk of be- 
ing seen, he should cast 
up-stream from directly 
below the fish, i.e., from 
a-position on the same 
side of the swift current 
as the eddy he is fishing. 
If the fly is dropped in 
that part of the current 
which is turning up- 
stream, it will be carried 
to the fish in a natural 
manner, and if care has 
been taken in placing the line loosely in the 
comparatively dead water below, the progress of 
the fly will not be impeded. (“The Dry-Fly on 
Fast Water,” page 130.) 


All of which, as well as the remainder of 
the section, is very much to the point—the 
would-be dry-fly fisher of eddies cannot do 
better than spend some time in 
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the sunrise (Compliments Spears) 


all unrecognized at first glance. Study the 
eddy thoroly and proceed cautiously. 

Just a word or two regarding the flies for 
fast water and I am done. As can readily 
be understood, for such fishing as we have 
been discussing there is no need for ultra- 
small flies; indeed they will often pass by 
a trout all unnoticed because so small. Sel- 
dom it is advisable to use a smaller than a 
No. 14, and often an 8 or 10 will prove more 
attractive than even a 14; indeed, on heavy 
and tumultuous rapids, such as one some- 
times encounters on large streams, a regula- 
tion bass fly will turn the trick when a 
trout size dances along unregarded. Do not 
shun large flies on large streams when fish- 
ing rapids with the dry-fly. By the same 
token, the colors can be brighter, more strik- 
ing. While I am an advocate of subdued 
colors for surface fishing on quiet pools, 
which is true dry-fly fishing, for wild “water: 
I prefer something striking. The Royal 
Coachman is standard, and I have found the 
Silver Doctor, even that unregenerate thing, 
Parmachene Bell, has taken its share of good 
fish. Some day, when I can steal away 
alone, I am going to try salmon flies on a 
certain rapid on the lower Brule, Wiscon- 
sin’s famous trout stream, tho I much doubt 
that I will ever confess to having done so. 
In conclusion, do not fear to undertake dry- 
fly fishing even on rapid water, even white 
water; they will achieve success when rightly 
handled. 

(Our next chapter will have to do with 
the dry-fly as a night lure.) 





its study. Personally I do not 





know a more rewardful bit of 
water than a_ well-organized, 
perfect-acting eddy. I have 
spent many a happy hour and 
half day fishing them, and al- 
ways with very satisfactory re- 
sults indeed. The wilder, more 
tumultuous the eddy the better 
the fishing. To cast a dry-fly in 
the back current, right at the 
edge of the down-rushing wild 
water, so that the feathers will 
float back up-stream, dancing 
and pirouetting, is a certain 
way to secure a rise. Of course, 
the line must be bellied up- 
stream, so as to secure sufficient 
slack to obviate the drag. All 
the warring currents must be 
taken into account, carefully 
studied and their probable 
effects upon the line determined 
before the cast is made. Even 
so, the angler will often discover 
little back-currents, down-pull- 








(Copyright, 1923, by Charles V. Brereton) 


‘1 know a place where tinkling rivulets fall 
Thru jade-green moss on the canyon wall, 
And gossipy pines, in jealous mien, 
Confide to the birds what the winds have seen; 
Where the willows droop o’er turquoise pools, 
And the forest silence in grandeur rules. 


Do thou then come, oh, city dweller: 

Forswear thy chair, thy desk, thy sooty cellar; 
And with me tread the winding way, 

That leads to the stream where the rainbows play. 
Be what thou art; thou then shall heed, 

The heart-felt longing of the mountain breed. 


Then thou shalt learn, thou simple one, 

How calls the forest to her wandering son: 
Then shall thou see the welcome given 

To him for whose return the forest has striven. 
And, too, shall thou taste of the bounteous fare 
The forest has hoarded as the prodigal’s share. 


I Know a Place 


Cuartes V. BrRERETON. 











ings from beneath the surface, 
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T is not so difficult to build a 

rod as some anglers imagine, 
especially a casting rod. Any- 
one with a wee bit of mechanical 
ability and some patience can 
really produce a very creditable 
piece of work. I have had 
visitors look over my battery of 
rods and pick out some of my 
own workmanship as being the 
most striking and, as they sup- 
posed, perfect. However, I know 
that my work is far from per- 
fect, many of the rods hanging 
in the case being better propor- 
tioned and finished than my 
own. Just the same, my own 
rods will take fish and pass mus- 
ter as first-class casters anywhere. 

I said caster you will notice. 

I would not recommend that 
the tyro begin his rod building 
with a fly-rod; neither would I 
advise that he undertake at first 
to assemble a split-bamboo from 
the original cane. Indeed it is compara- 
tively easy to block out and construct a 
caster from solid wood or assemble split- 
bamboo’ joints, while to shape and glue 
strips of bamboo together perfectly is some- 
thing of a task. Split-bamboo joints and tips 
can be secured of the tackle houses these 
days already glued, and of any required 
length and caliber. Better far purchase 


No. 1—Rod mountings. 
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Building a Casting Rod 


Short-Cuts and Long-Cuts in Home Construction 


O. W. Smith 





down to the required caliber, go over it.with 
sandpaper. Take a block of wood 8 or 10 
inches long by 2 wide and cover it with 
sandpaper, nailing the paper to the upper 
edge of the wood. Use the sandpaper just 
as you did the rasp, lengthwise. You will 
be surprised to discover how quickly you will 
produce a piece of workmanship of which 
you can be justly proud. As to calibers, 

















No. 2—-All ready for glue 


those than try to construct the whole thing 
yourself. If determined to do all the work, 
invest in Perry D. Frazer’s “Amateur Rod- 
making,” and carefully follow the instruc- 
tions there given. In any event, any angler 
who has a penchant for making things will 
- well to invest in the book—it is a great 
aid. 

While prepared glued strips or rounded 
sections of solid wood lessens the work a 
whole lot, there is not quite the satisfaction 
in so doing that there is in getting the 
square wood and shaping it yourself. Then, 
too, one can experiment with jittle used 
woods, and that alone is wonderfully satis- 
factory. To illustrate, I have a rod of 
hickory of which I am especially proud, and 
one of yew that always excites considerable 
interest in an observer, while I have just 
about completed a new one, using “pig 
pecan,” a variety of Southern hickory, which 
is showing up wonderfully well. While I am 
not advising amateurs to follow the course, 
let me utter a few words about shaping solid 
wood before I turn to what I am pleased to 
term a “short-cut” in rod-making. 

With the squared wood in hand the work- 
man must set about rounding it. Don’t, as 
you hope to make a good rod, place the 
square in a lathe ard “turn it down.” The 
lathe knows nothing of grain and fiber. I 
sit down with a draw-shave and sharp knife 
and work the stuff into rod shape “by hand.” 
One must take care, for the knife blade will 
follow the grain and you may ruin a stick 
utterly before aware of it. -Once compara- 


tively round, further the process with a bit 
of ‘glass, then with a rasp, working the tool 
lengthwise the stick. Hold the whole rasp 
against the wood, which will take out those 
little waves which edged tocls are sure to 
produce. When you begin to get the stick 


much will depend upon the character of the 
wood with which you are working, and when 
experimenting, it is never the part of wisdom 
to work the first tip down too small. Of 
standard woods, the Frazer text above re- 
ferred to gives full information. So much 
for working down squared wood. 

As to the particular type of rod for the 
amateur to begin with, I would strongly 
recommend the two-piece caster, long tip, 





Left to right—taper-check, butt cap, cork 
hand-grasp, reel seat, cork fore-end, guides, ferrules, tip-tops 





square. In No.2 you have every- 
thing ready for mounting—glu- 
ing—which is not at all difficult 
if the work has been carefully 
done. Note the wood of the first 
oint runs entirely thru the hand- 
trip, which is glued in position. 
‘n No. 3 you have these various 
yarts glued in place and ready 
‘or winding. 

In No. 4 I show an assembled 
and mounted butt, which comes 
with an inside or female ferrule 
ready to fasten to first joint. 
The handgrip and reel-seat com- 

. bined is a foot long, and if the 
amateur has a desire for a one- 
piece rod he can build the joint 
in that style; or he can make a 
two-piece rod, making the first 
joint somewhat shorter than the 
second, or “tip,” for the short- 
butt, long-tip construction gives 
the better action I think. The 
advantages: in purchasing the 
handgrip and reel-seat ready mounted are 
too obvious to. need comment, as it does 
away with the most difficult part of rod- 
making. To correctly assemble the various 
parts of a butt requires considerable skill 
and patience, tho anyone at all handy with 
tools can accomplish it. Personally I like 
the long-tip, short-butt construction in two- 
piece rods, in which case I want the wood 
of the butt joint to extend entirely thru the 
handle as appears in all my photographs. 
If the rod is to be 5 feet 6,inches, I would 
build the butt 27 or 28 inches, while the tip 
or second joint would be 38 or 39 inches. 
As shown in my photographs, the mountings 
on the butt will cover approximately a foot, 
leaving 15 or 16 inches of wood to be wound. 
Such a proportioned rod makes a beautiful 
actioned caster if properly built, and as to 
appearance, well, I have only to leok at some 
of the specimens in my battery to realize 
how pretty they can be. The angler can 
proportion the rod to suit his own fancy and 
select the length that best meets his notions. 
I would not advise building a longer rod 
than 6 feet to begin with, and I am not sure 
but that. a shorter one will be better for 
first efforts. Remember this, rather than 
have the tip and butt of the same length, 
placing the ferrule in the middle, it is wiser 





No. 3—Ready for winding 


short butt construction. The joints can be 
secured, as already remarked, from almost 
any tackle house, ready to assemble, mount, 
wind and varnish. That is the sort of stock 
I am urging in this paper, for did I not 
promise a short cut to rod construction? My 
task from this on is not so much actual con- 
structing as assembling. 

In the matter of butt joint, I think it a 
good plan to secure it all ready mounted 
and in shape for winding. It is somewhat 
difficult to mount a cork handgrip and have 
the work good—that is, without considerable 
experience. At least get the handgrip and 
“fore-end,” if in cork, ready glued and 
shaped. In No. 1 I show all the mountings 
required for a short casting rod with two 
tips, not a very elaborate nor expensive ar- 
ray. Note the “core” of soft wood which 
fits inside the reel-seat. In the background 
you see: wood ready for mounting and in the 


to have three joints of equal length, then the 
strain of a fighting fish will not be brought 
to bear exactly upon a ferrule point, a point 
of weakness. I have built casters with joints 
a foot long, but such rods are not sweet 
actioned as a rule. Then my conclusion is, 
best long-tip, short-butt construction in 60 
or 66-inch rod, or if more joints are re- 
quired; then three of approximately equal 
lengths. Mr. Frazer goes into the matter 
quite at length in the book. mentioned a 
while ago, and I have put up my own argu- 
ments in “Casting Tackle and Methods.” 
Setting the ferrules is not difficult pro- 
viding you have done your early work well 
and true. Simply warm the ferrule. cement 
with a match flame and let the hot cement 
drop onto the end of the joint, then pass the 
match around the smeared end, spreading 
the cement evenly. The ferrule, which you 
have placed where it keeps warm, not to say 
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hot, is thrust home 
over the _ cement. 
Be sure there is 
plenty of “stickum” 
on the wood; the 
superfluous amount 
will be pressed out 
of the way. Let 
dry and that is all 
there is to setting 








set than for any 
other single reason. 

All that has been 
said about shellac 
applies to varnish. 
Don’t bother about 
coach varnish or 
anything of the 
sort. Get some 
good rod varnish; 











a ferrule, providing 
the joint is properly 
centered and your 
work is true. 

Just a word about the type of ferrule. It 
should be of the shouldered variety, and ser- 
rated if possible—that is, with saw-tooth 
edges for the wood end, over which the silk 
windings are wrapped. I would not pur- 
chase a nickel ferrule, neither would I use 
the metal anywhere, German silver costing 
but little more and being altogether more 
sightly and durable. Remember you can 
use mountings over and over again, if you 
care to do so, providing they are durable. 
Get as good a ferrule as you can afford. 

I might as well stop here as anywhere and 
say something regarding line guides and tips. 
I want the first guide of the agate lined 
variety—that is, unless all are to be of tung- 
sten steel, in which case I do not know that 
agate lining is of any great value. We can 
say this for the agate guides and tip-tops: 
they do sometimes break; then we are up 
against a pretty stiff proposition. As to the 
tip-top, well, I must confess to a fondness 
for agate again, tho the unbreakable and 
tough steel is perfectly satisfactory. There 
is something so handsome, so “distin- 
guished,” about the agate that I like the 
touch it gives a rod. Buy as good guides 
as you can afford, is my advice. 

In placing the guides on the rod, attention 
should be given to two points: the matter 
of line pull and the arrangement of wind- 
ings. Draw a plan of the windings you de- 
sire, groupings and distance between, plan- 
ning so that the line guides will not inter- 
fere with the scheme. I like the “bunched” 
or “grouped” windings, thinking that when 
well arranged one can produce a more ar- 
tistic piece of work. I would have them, if 
at regular intervals, not more than half an 
inch apart, for windings are not placed on a 
rod “for pretty” only, but to strengthen and 
stiffen the caster. 

In building your own rod you can exer- 
cise your personal artistic sense in the selec- 
tion of colors, tho I would not run after the 
odd and striking, the “cubist” as it were, 
but employ tints that harmonize and wear 
well. The objection is sometimes raised that 
the application of shellac or varnish darkens 
the silk a blue, unless very light at first, 
appearing black when dressed. Of course, 
one can select silk of a lighter shade than 
the color desired, but even so the result is 
going to be something of a chance. I have 
come to give my silk a first coat of collodion 
and banana oil, equal parts, which will not 
stain the silk at oil, 


No. 4—Top—An assemble hand grasp from tackle house. Bottom—The 
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question of winding, for No. 5 discloses 
the modus operandi so clearly that little ex- 
planation is needed. Place the threads close 
together and press closer with the side of 
a blunt instrument like the back of a knife 
blade. Draw moderately tight. Be sure the 
thread is laid well before you thrust the end 
thru the draw-loop and pull out. Trim off 
all loose ends. Don’t neglect pressing the 
threads together before you clip off ends and 
render taking up slack impossible. Winding 
is a somewhat slow, tedious and particular 
job, but it is fun for rainy days or during 
long evenings when you have little to occupy 
your attention. A few years ago, after being 
liberated from a hospital, I sat around in 
the sun and wound rods. Having lots of 
time at my disposal I did some fancy work. 
I have set my photograph, miniature head, 
underneath fine white silk winding, the col- 
lodion rendering it transparent, so witness- 
ing to my workmanship and ownership. Can 
you imagine what one of those rods will be 
worth to my angling daughter when I have 
departed this life? 

I like to finish not only a joint, but the 
whole rod, before I begin varnishing, and I 
am particular as to the room and day for 
the work. I want the place warm and as 
free from dust as possible. Apply the col- 
lodion carefully, spreading well. I do not 
apply it to the wood, only the windings, for 
I like to have the shellac get in its work 
on the wood. While collodion dries rapidly, 
I usually allow two or three days for it to 
set perfectly before I apply the next dress- 
ing. Never hurry any part of the process if 
you would do best work. 

I am not altogether certain there is any 
great necessity for the shellac, providing the 
collodion is used as silk setter, tho custom 
bids its use. I would not get the raw ma- 
terials under the mistaken notion it is pos- 
sible to make a better substance than that 
sold in the tackle stores. Buy direct from a 
man you know you can trust and get the 
shellac provided for rod building. Apply it 
with utmost care, using a fine soft brush, 
spreading out thin and evenly. You will 
need to watch that you cover the whole rod, 
for it is exceedingly easy to miss a spot here 
and there. I would allow fully a week for 
the shellac to dry, tho it apparently is per- 
fectly firm after a day or two. The more 
time you give it the better job you will do. 
More tyro’s rods are marred by trying to lay 
on the varnish before the shellac is thoroly 


“yew'rod” built by the 


makes no difference 
if it is but regular 
stock bottled and 
marked, you have 
good grounds for complaint if anything 
goes wrong. If you secure of a reputable 
dealer it is dollars to doughnuts that every- 
thing will work out satisfactorily.. Apply 
evenly and carefully, watching out more 
closely than during the application of the 
first coat that no spot is omitted, for it is 
the easiest thing you know. A week should 
be allowed for this coat to dry. Perhaps a 
second coat may be given, tho generally there 
is not much need for it and little to be gained 
by applying it. As I have already remarked, 
I am not altogether sure but that we could 
dispense with the shellac coat entirely, in 
which case I would apply the varnish twice. 
Remember to allow plenty of time for drying 
between each coat, whether you use one, two, 
or all three dressings. 

I have not gone into the matter of rod 
building carefully and minutely. That is im- 
possible in the space at my disposal. Simply 
I have tried to sketch the outline of the 
methods to be followed by anyone desirous 
of building a rod. I have shown how it is 
possible to eliminate a large part of the 
work, the most difficult work, by purchasing 
the butt joint all mounted and ready for the 
silk. You can, if you so desire, purchase the 
joints all mounted with ferrules, ready for 
the line guides and silk. Then the task is 
very simple indeed. 

diere is a wrinkle worthy of your consider- 
ation. Purchase a cheap rod, in the style 
and length you desire, selecting with care, 
an eye out for knots and bad spots. Remove 
all the windings and take off the ferrules. 
Strip the rod, as it were. Scrape away the 
varnish. Then replace the ferrules, resetting 
with care, and rewind the rod after your own 
ideas. -You know the cheap rods come with 
but few windings, of course. Well, you may 
put on as many as you please, and after your 
own notions of what constitutes beauty. 
Work out some scheme of clusters and see 
what a handsome appearing rod you can 
produce. One of my hand-made rods has a 
wee bit of gold tinsel in the center of each 
cluster, just enough to glint in the sunlight, 
but in a subdued way. I think that rod has 
excited more notice and admiration than any 
other in my collection. I am honestly quite 
proud of it. 

This building of rods is rare fun, even if 
you let some other fellow or a machine do 
the hard and difficult part of the work. One 


-great advantage of the practice is that you 


will be ready and competent to repair any 
break that may oc- 
cur when you are 





then the shellac 
and varnish can be 
applied afterward, 
and. the _ original 
colors will shine 
thru beautifully. I 
have experimented 
at length and I can- 
not see but that the 
silk so treated lasts 
fully as well as that 
to which the shellac 
is applied directly. 








Fig... Fig. a. 


back in behind the 
beyond with your 
best rod and reel. 
I do not want the 
reader to think that 
it is impossible for 
him to build a rod 
“from a to izzard.” 
It is not. Anyone 
can do it who is 
possessed of a wee 
bit of skill with 








It is worth remem- 
bering. 

I need not pause 
long to discuss the 


position. 


No. 5 Fig. 1—End of winding. After a few turns, D is laid over C, and draw-loop A is placed in 
i When winding is wide enough, end B is-thrust thru. B is pulled by A 

thru and out, then clipped. 
Fig. 2—Beginning winding. End of thread A is laid along rod and B wrapped over it. 


tools and a plethora 
of patience. Makin’ 
things is the rarest 
sort o’ fun. 
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Letter No. 922—A Fishing License 

Editor Angling Department:—With its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, its good qualities 
and its defects, do you think that a fishing 
license law is what Connecticut needs to improve 
her trout and bass fishing? The money derived 
from fishing licenses would be used for the con- 
struction of additional hatcheries, according to 
the sponsors of the bill. I am opposing this 
bill because I consider it a move in the wrong 
direction. It is a step toward artificially rear- 
ing and planting all the trout we will be able to 
take in this state. I believe that Connecticut 
sportsmen should unite in urging correction and 
eradication of conditions that are not only 
placing an artificial aspect on the sport, but are 

making the construction of more fish hatcheries 
an acute necessity. The correction of existing 
conditions would make it possible for the game 
fish to breed naturally, and the sportsman would 
not be dependent on a group of individuals (the 
Fish and Game Commission) for his pleasure. 
I am of the opinion that where it is found neces- 
sary to stock lakes and streams fish of large 
size will rarely be produced. The existing con- 
ditions (referred to) include streams with poor 
forest rainsheds (subject to drying up in sum- 
mer), pollution of lakes and streams, dam ob- 
structed streams not provided with sluiceways 
for fish to ascend or descend. What do you 
think of these opinions, Mr. Smith? May I 
have the privilege of publishing your answer? 
It is sincerely desired.—-E. I. S., Conn. 

Answer.—I am afraid I shall have to take 
issue with you, at least as you express yourself 
in your good letter. I am heartily in favor of 
a fishing license, the proceeds of which to be 
used for fish propagation and stocking of 
streams, as well as for improvement of existing 
conditions. You are right in saying that con- 
ditions should be improved, fish ladders placed 


in dams, pollution of the water stopped, for 
there will be little accomplished by planting 
unless this is done. However, it is extremely 


doubtiul if we would arrive anywhere if we 
simply improved conditions and did not stock; 
the fish would disappear before the conditions 
were sufficiently improved. Of course, we front 
the “pork barrel problem” in all legislation, but 
if the anglers will organize, stand together for 
a fair and reasonable disbursement of a fishi 
license revenue, seeing to it that the streams 
are kept open and unpolluted, stocking liberally 
and continuously the while, we will get our 
fishing back—not otherwise. I am for the fish- 
ing license, as large a revenue otherwise as can 
be diverted from state funds to the cause, so 
that we may stock, stock, stock, for I have 
seen the benefits of the latter course. The laws 
should be enforced, those regarding stream pollu- 
tion, the throwing of waste material into the 
rivers, as well as the illegal and unseasonable 
taking of fish. I would have “big business” 
fined so heavily for dumping refuse into the 
rivers that they could not afford to pay the fine 
and go on disregarding the law; and I would 
have a wholesome respect produced in the heart 
of the consistent game violator—even a jail sen- 
tence if necessary. But this is a matter of con- 
stant and consistent education. I believe in the 
“Walton League” and its purposes with all my 
heart. Of course, I may not have “got you 
tight” from your letter; but anyway I have 
made my position clear. Certainly you may 
publish this opinion if you so desire. I never 
write a letter for ‘“‘private consumption” along 
this line.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 928—Flies and Fly Rods 

Editor Angling Department:—Enjoy Outdoor 
Life and its angling department, especially “The 
Fireside.”” Your answers are great—just great. 
We are in the market, three or four of us, for 
new high-class fly rods, and can’t decide between 
Leonnard, Alcock, Cross and Thomas. Which 
do you say? We tie our own flies and spend 
many merry winter evenings at our “fly-tying 
parties,’ where we not only stock up the old 
books, but spin yarns and lay plans for the 
future. We use barbless hooks largely. Am 
sending a few of my flies under separate cover 
for your inspection and use. Last Decoration 
Day I took thirteen bass on one of them in a 
few hours’ fishing while it was raining a little 
and blowing hard. I returned ten to the water, 
keeping three that weighed about 3 pounds 
apiece.—E. L. V., Iowa. 

Answer.—What you say about your fly-making 
and fly- -tying parties: is interesting; certainly the 
last is a “‘new one’ to me, but sure sounds 
attractive. I have not reached the barbless 
stage of ‘angling yet, tho I have experimented 
quite at length. The thing that “‘gets me” is 
to have a man write, as one did last season 
(a noted advocate of the barbless hook), urging 
that I at least try out the barbless hook—that, 
too, after I had been working along the trail 
for five years. Your kindly spirit is very evi- 
dent in the off-hand manner you mention the 
subject, and will go far to make converts—much 
farther than the “I-am-holier-than-thou” attitude 
of the gentleman just referred to. I am much 
interested in the rod proposition and I am al- 
most as much at sea as you. To illustrate: 
I have one Leonnard—a splendid tool, too—but 
a friend of mine “can’t see anything in it,” 
insisting his $5 department “pole” is better— 
and it is, for him. ‘Here is the secret: The 
Leonnard I own does not fit his method of fish- 
ing. Every one of the rods you name are O. K. 
—all to the good. Here is my suggestion: Let 
each man select the rod that suits his notions 
as to length and weight and action, but no two 
from the same shop. Then you will have a 
practical try-out.. If I can be of any assistance 
in selecting, call upon me.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 924—Dressing a Line and Enameling 
a Lure 

Editor Angling Department:—I have noticed 
several letters and articles regarding both these 
subjects, and am wondering if my experience 
may not be of aid*to others. Here is a good 
line dressing hint: Use graphite and vaseline, 
such as is commonly used to pack the gears of 
phonograph motors, and after stretching the line 
between two posts, put some of this mixture 
on a cloth or piece of sheepskin and work it 
into the line; then reel up the line, or, better 
still, leave it stretched, and the next day remove 
the excess with a fresh cloth. This waterproofs 
the line and, as in the case of the 8-pound test- 
line that I used all last summer, makes it al- 
most invisible. I used fifty yards of this line 
all summer long, or all together about two weeks 
of casting, counting the hours, catching fish 
from % pound to over 3 pounds, and never lost 
a fish—almost all small-mouth bass. Now to 
the finishing of home-made artificial lures: 
C. W. Collins of Manchester, Ohio, and an en- 
thusiastic bass follower, gave me this recipe, 
which I can testify is good because I used a 
tango minnow of his manufacture made on orig- 
inal lines, which differs in action from the 
patentee’s bait, and the finish is durable and 
gets the bass. He simply gets the dry colors 
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from the paint shop and mixes them with Val- 
spar varnish and gives the bait one or two coats. 
Another finish which I cannot testify as to 
durability in water, but which I believe is what 
the home-made plug manufacturer is looking for, 
is Thornton’s (Porcelain) Spirit White Enamel, 
sold by the L. M. Thornton Mfg. Co. (the wood 
finish authorities), Kansas City, Mo., at $1.50 
per bottle. I tried this on an old white plug, 
giving it two —_ and it has the feel of bak ed 
enamel, and the finish is so slick that it is slip- 
pery. "This finish does not get dirty, as I car: 
ried the plug in my pocket for two weeks, and 
a dip in water removed the dirt and left a pure- 
white finish—A. F. M., Iowa. 

Answer.—Certainly appreciate your good let- 
ter and the information contained therein. One 
can buy deer’s fat of any tackle house or the 
prepared line dressing, which Mr. Frazer, the 
maker of ‘Pioneer’ lines puts out, which 
think is better. It is a good idea when you 
purchase a line to have the maker supply you 
a box of dressing he knows will work success- 
fully on his line. I don’t like to experiment 
with an unknown formula; too much at stake 
if you are re-finishing, dressing, an expensive 
tapered thread. As to your second proposition, 
that is all Greek to me. have been having 
good results with a patent enamel lately. Doubt 
if the makers today “bake” their enameled lures; 
simply dip them two or more times in a pre- 
pared enamel.—oO. 





Letter No. 925—Diseased Trout 

Editor Angling Department:—We certainly 
have great fishing here in the Snake River, 
mostly cut-throat, running up to—well, I don’t 
know how much; I have taken 5-pounders on 
flies, and have had fish that would weigh 8 or 
more get away. Don’t laugh! I tie my own 
flies, and am sending you a half dozen for try- 
out. Here is my problem: I find some of the 
trout with worms, dark red, about the size of 
a large needle. These worms work into the flesh 
and a pus pocket forms about them. What do 
you know about it?—F. U., Ida 

Answer.—I have your good letter, and am 
glad to hear of your fishing and to receive your 
very creditable handiwork. The flies look 
“fishy.” Am mighty sorry to learn of your 
worm- -infested trout; such a condition may be- 
come serious, for, as you know, fish are subject 
to various parasites, ‘tho often the diseases do 
not militate against the fish’s well- being. I am 
sorry I may not help you in this; it is a ques- 
tion for the scientist to determine. Write to 
the Federal Fish Commission, stating plainly as 
you can; better, sending specimens direct to 
Washington, ac fF would take the matter up 
at once if I were in your place.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 926—Building a Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—I am_ thinking 
of securing bamboo strips and assembling them 
myself. About the winding: I would like full 
length, but am informed it changes the action 
too much, rendering the rod liable to breakage. 
—L. P., Tenn. 

Answer.—If by assembling the strips yourself 
you have in mind gluing the strips together, I 
most strongly would not recommend the course; 
it. requires considerable mechanical skill and 
good tools. Better far get the strips all ready 
glued and ready for mounting and winding. Tf 
possible (and it generally is) get the strips and 
mountings from the same tackle house; then 
there will be no difficulty in fitting. I am not 
in favor of the whole length winding, not be- 
cause it changes the character of the rod, but 
because of the difficulty experienced in applying 
smoothly; then, should the thread break any- 
where, you are up against a real job in repair- 
ing. If you still think you want to wind the 
full length, you better cut the thread here and 
there, finishing in sections; then if the thread 
breaks, it will not “run” the whole length of 
the joint. Full length winding does alter the 
action, stiffening and rendering it quicker gen- 
erally. I doubt if it ea as well as the clus- 
tered windings.—O. o8 


Letter No. 927—Lures for Trout When Employ- 
ing Casting Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—Please give me 

a list of lures for use with casting rod, as I am 
going up in the — where the longer rod 
can’t be used.—J. K., Calit. 

Answer.—T he sce rod and multiplying reel 
is seldom used for trout, the fishing being as a 
rule such a splendid ‘‘fly-fish’ that it is never 
necessary to resort to the shorter caster. I have 
used a 3!4-owmce caster I possess for lake trout, 
employing regular bass lures and small artificial 
minnows with fairly good results, tho I am not 
recommending the practice for regular trout fish- 
ing, not because it is necessarily ‘‘unsportsman- 
like,” but because the longer rod is so much 
more satisfactory. Actually one can take more 
fish with flies, ten times over, than with any 
variety of artificial lure suitable for handling 
with the short rod. Invest in half a dozen 

“plugs” used for bass, especially those in the 
form of minnows, -and underwater lures of al- 
most any type. You will have to go down deep 
and you will make many a cast before you will 
connect up with a — least that has been 
my experience.—O. a 
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ATTEAN CAMPS 

JACKMAN, MAINE September 8, 1923 
Johnson Motor Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

You probably will be glad to know that 
my Johnson Motor has made a big hit at 
these camps. I have it now installed upon 
a 20-foot White Canoe with special square 
stern. The combination makes a motor 
canoe that enables me to do things that 
are impossible with the ordinary canoe. 

There are several other makes of motors 
here, but my Johnson is the only one 
which runs every day, whenever it is 
called upon, and always brings us back. 

You would do well to follow up the 
splendid reputation this motor has built 
up in this part of the country. Any num- 
ber of people, including guides, have said 
it is the motor they want. The other mo- 
tors here are all out of business for one 
reason or another, and my Johnson is the 
only one running as the season closes. She 
seems as good as new. I am very much 
pleased with it, indeed. Very truly, 

HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


After all, you’d rather form your opinion 
of Johnson Motor performance from the 
experience of users than from anything 
we can tell you. But we want you to know 
the things responsible for Hiram Maxim’s 
opinion, which is typical of many re- 
ceived from Johnson owners. 


1. Johnson Twin Cylinder design practically 
eliminates vibration; gives a quietness hereto- 
fore unknown. Develops 2 horse-power. All 
alloy steel parts, case-hardened and ground, 
turning in large phosphor-bronze bearings. 

2. The Johnson Float Feed Carburetor — not 
merely a stock carburetor, but Johnson de- 
signed for the Johnson Motor. Gives perfect 
gas mixture for easy starting and at all speeds 
and temperatures. 

3. The Johnson Quick-Action Magneto—de- 
signed by Johnson—is so completely protected 
from weather and damage that it stays right. 
(No batteries to carry.) 


4. Flexibility of speed and handling that you 
never dreamed of, resulting from a combina- 
tion of the Johnson Carburetor, the Johnson 
Magneto and Johnson’s exclusive patented 
universal-steering- and -reversing and tilting 
features. 


5. All this Guaranteed Dependability, Flexibility and Power ingeniously condensed 
into the delightfully light weight of 35 pounds 


There’s no Christmas gift half so practical for the lover of has the happy faculty of starting when they want it to and 
the water, the fisherman, the sailor, the hunter,asaJohnson _ running until they want it to stop. 

Outboard Motor. Its broad usefulness makes it an ideal pos- Think of all that usefulness condensed into a package that 
session; it drives any row boat through the water swiftly and _a ten-year-old boy can carry and handle—weighing only 35 
quietly; it is the only practical outboard motor for canoes; it | pounds,complete! 

is used as auxiliary power on hundreds of small sailing craft Go to your Dealer and order your Johnson Motor for 
{even up to 35 feet}; weeds mean nothing to it; itslidesover Christmas delivery; or, if you prefer, order now for spring 
submerged obstructions without injury to itself or to the delivery so you'll be sure to have your Johnson when you 
boat; it fits into a convenient carrying case that will slide want it. If there’s no Johnson Dealer near you, write direct 
under a Pullman berth. And above all—its owners say it to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 856 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


ohnson_ 


|) |) “WATER~ BUG” 


THE LIGHTEST, LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER. 
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A Talk on the A. & A. 


Y way of facilitating the work of his de- 

partment, the A. & A. editor is here 
calling attention to certain things. The first 
of these is his own limitations, the second 
the policy which governs Outdoor Life and 
all other similar magazines, and the third is 
the mechanism brought into play in answer- 
ing queries. 

Taking up the manner in which queries 
are handled: The A. & A. editor does not 
live in Denver, but does live within a day’s 
mail of that city. All queries are forwarded 
to him for reply. He answers in duplicate. 
If a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
accompanies the query, a reply is enclosed 
and sent .by mail direct from the editor’s 
home, the second copy and the letter of in- 
quiry being returned to the magazine for 
filing or for publication. If no self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed, both copies 
of the reply are returned to Denver, one of 
which is then mailed to the inquirer. No 
stamp or stamped envelope is required by 
Outdoor Life in order to insure prompt at- 
tention to a letter addressed to A. & A., but 
a reply will be received a trifle earlier if 
such envelope is enclosed. It is not the 
policy of Outdoor Life to have the editor 
sign his name to replies, for that kind of 
thing sometimes develops an endless amount 
of personal correspondence. Letter of in- 
quiry should be sent to the A. & A. Depart- 
ment, Outdoor Life, and not to any indi- 
vidual. 

Outdoor Life reserves the privilege of pub- 
lishing any letter sent to its Arms and Am- 
munition Department, together with the re- 
ply, but not one in ten of these letters can 
ever be published, owing to lack of space. 
The replies published, as a rule, will be 
those which have a general rather than a 
special or individual interest. We advise 
our readers to preserve the magazines and 
to keep these replies in mind. Much in- 
formation can be tabulated in this way 
which cannot be obtained from any book. 


In writing to the A. & A. editor, remem- 
ber that he will always take certain things 
for granted. First, that the writer is a 
reader of the magazine; second, that he pre- 
fers the magazine to any other of its kind; 
and third, that it is the best magazine of its 
kind published in this or any other country. 
The editor knows how you feel about all this 
without being told, and all queries are an- 
swered anyhow, whether or not the writer is 
a reader of Outdoor Life. 

Outdoor Life is endeavoring to be of the 
greatest possible service to shooting men. 
All queries, with certain exceptions, are an- 
swered fully and without reservation. <A 
hint as to these exceptions will be given 
briefly. If anybody asks us which is the 
best shotgun, an Ithaca, a Parker, a Fox or 
a Smith, we will never tell him. We do not 
know, and we would not tell him if we did 
know. As a matter of fact, if given choice 
of one of these guns, we would base our 
selection on the fit and handling of the par- 
ticular gun rather than on basic quality or 
any real or imagined superiority that one 
arm might have over the others. A reason- 
ing man can readily understand that a pref- 
erence for one of these guns rather than 
another is a matter of personal opinion, a 
subject upon which men would logically 
differ, a subject,for argument in which ar- 
gument could never carry conviction. We 
are not looking for an argument of that 
kind and do not mean to back one good gun 


against others equally good. We do not 
know which is the better gun, a Winchester 
automatic or a Remington automatic, a 
Winchester pump or a Remington pump, or 
a Savage, or a Marlin, or a Stevens. We 
don’t know which is the most accurate, a 
Remington .30-30, a Winchester .30-30, or a 
Marlin .30-30. We do not know which is 
the better revolver, a Smith & Wesson or a 
Colt. We do not know which is the most 
accurate .22-caliber rifle or which is the most 
accurate .22-caliber cartridge. We do not 


NS 


Dept. 


know which is the best shooting shotgun in 
the world nor which is the best shotgun 
cartridge. We cannot show favor nor preju- 
dice nor unduly advertise any sporting goods 
in the Arms and Ammunition Department. 

As for the knowledge and the limitations 
of the editor, he knows shotguns very well, 
and has a material knowledge of every 
American rifle in common use. In pistols, 
revolvers and automatics, he has handled 
most of the late models made in this coun- 
try. Little information can be secured from 
him concerning arms made in Continental 
Europe, more particularly war-time rifles and 
pistols. He has never made a study of 
ancient and obsolete arms either in pistol, 
rifle or shotgun. He considers that certain 
arms and cartridges ought to be obsolete if 
they are not. Nobody can make him be- 
lieve that a .44-40, .38-40, .32-20, .38-55 or 
.45-70 compares at all favorably in any way 
with such cartridges as the ’06 Springfield, 
.250 and .300 Savage, .25 Remington, .256 
Newton, .275 Mauser, .30 Army, .33 Win- 
chester or any one of a dozen other modern 
cartridges. 

We believe that a pistol in any one of its 
various forms, single shot, revolver, auto- 
matic, is one of the most attractive weapons 
made. We believe that pistol practice is a 
highly enticing and most beneficial form of 
marksmanship. Aside from that, the arm 
has some vitality as a means of defense 
against outlaws. But as a form of defense 
against dangerous wild animals, a pistol is 
a joke. The man who writes us wishing to 
know which “side-arm” is best adapted to 
killing grizzly bears cannot see the dry grin 
which comes to the editor’s face, but it is 
there. The more powerful the cartridge, the 
more difficult to shoot the gun accurately, 
so select the gun you can shoot the best, 
taking it for granted that if the weapon is 
a .32-20 cr larger it will hurt somebody, if 
you have to shoot him, which a million 
chances to one you won’t. CHaAs. ASKINS. 
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Just what [| wanted—a Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’s 
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The N.R. A. at Camp Perry 


AMP PERRY is a beautiful place—when 

it is not raining. Imagine a wide sweep 
of perfectly level land on the shores of Lake 
Erie, bordered by trees, paths and roads 
winding here and there, the entire sweep 
sodded to blue grass, a gigantic lawn. 
Houses of one kind and another were placed 
here and there, seemingly at random, or in 
picturesque spots, but the great rows of 
tents one after another were placed with 
mechanical exactness. On the shores of the 
lake the 1,000-yard targets rise and fall; 
closer in are the 800-butts, then 600, and 
the 100, 200 and 300-yard ranges look very 
short indeed. It is said to be the finest rifle 
range in the world, which it may or may 
not be. 

The shoot was most efficiently managed, 
not only in the actual business of getting 
men to their places, scoring and working the 
targets, but in every other respect. Much 
to my regret, I couldn’t see anything to find 
serious fault with. It is always so darned 
easy to criticise, so human, too, that an en- 
tire absence of anything to find fault with 
was akin to depriving a man of what he 
would consider his personal rights and 
privileges. The shoot was held, of course, 
under the auspices of the N. R. A., but the 
machinery seemed to be under the joint con- 
trol of the U. S. Army and the Marine 
Corps. 

From the time the visitor got within hear- 
ing of the rifles until he left camp the 
Marine Corps, the Army and the National 
Rifle Association took him in hand, supply- 
ing all his wants, real and imaginary. He 
had a place to eat, a place to sleep, a place 
to drink (after he had learned his way 
about a bit), .a place to go for information, 
a place to go for statistics, and there was no 
limit to all the fool questions he could ask 
and be courteously answered, tho one over- 
worked captain in the statistical department 
did hint that it took a smarter man to an- 
swer questions than it did to ask ’em. 

This was the only really democratic camp 
of soldiers that the writer has ever seen. I 
might add here that very few men were 
present who were not either soldiers or who 
had been. Some wore full army uniforms, 
some wore half uniforms, and some uniforms 
of their own design. Lacking a mark of 
rank, it was not safe to call a man major, 


Capt. Chas. Askins 





for he might have been 
a general in his day. 
Nobody saluted any- 
body, except the ma- 
rines, and they saluted 
all ‘alike, evidently 
fearing that some 
“honery” looking cuss 
might be a general in 
disguise. This reminds 
me that I believe a 
general is just as hu- 
man as anybody. 
Maybe a colonel is, 
too, but I’m hanged if 
he was human during 
the war, and I am 
afraid of him yet. So 
when I wanted to know 
anything at Camp 
Perry I always went to 
a major-general; he is 
not used to. being 
treated like that, and 
feels flattered. 


In the match shoot- Free Rifle Match. He holds the 
i thi world’s record for this kind of 
ae ene thing == shooting—1,090; forty shots each 


regulated by the watch 
of the commanding 
officer as rigidly as 
would be true when a 
barrage was being laid 
down in front of ad- 
vancing troops. To the minute the markers 
were in their pits, to the minute the scorers 
were in their seats, to the minute the first 
squad dumped their paraphernalia, mounted 
their ’scopes and got into their slings, to the 
minute (at 7:30 in the morning) the first 
bullets went down the range and the targets 
began to bob up and down. If any man 
failed to appear in his turn, his firing time 
went on’ just the same, and when his time 
was up he was marked “not present,” even 
tho. he was present and cussing his luck 
roundly. 

One thing deprived the matches of a sen- 
sational feature which attracted the spec- 
tators in past years. Inside the bull at 1,000 
yards an inner ring is placed, twenty inches 
in diameter, called the V-ring. Ties are de- 
cided by the number of V’s. The V-ring 
hits just about prevent or decide all clean 

bull’s-eye scores with- 


scores, 300 meters, 





Left to right—Col. Andre Regand, France; Lt. 


Lt. B. Van Spreckens, Hollan 





out shoot-off. Conse- 
quently we will never 
again, at Camp Perry, 
see the long runs of 
bulls that were once 
widely commented 
upon all over the coun- 
try.’* Whether the gain 
in the readiness with 
which matches are de- 
cided over-balances the 
loss of newspaper head- 
lining is more than I 
know. What Camp 
Perry seems to lack 
more than any other 
one thing is publicity. 

The complete story 
of the Camp Perry 
rifle match could never 
be contained in any- 
thing less than a book. 
The Infantry was rep- 
resented by a team or 





teams, the Artillery, 
ames Boa, Canada; Cavalry, Navy, Marine 
d Corps, all the states 





Sgt. M. Fisher, winner International 


standing, kneeling and prone; pos- 
sible 1,200. Beside him is a target 
showing one of his 10-shot perfect 
4-inch center, 
group measurement about 3% inches. 








except four, District of Columbia, the R. O. 
T. C., and Reserve Corps, and numerous 
civilian rifle clubs. A regiment or two of 
men ran the shoot, and another regiment or 
two did the shooting. 

One thing is noticeable in these big 
matches. Rules may be made with some 
object in view, and straightway the marks- 
man will begin to study these rules to see 
how close he can come to evading them and 
yet remain within the letter. For example, 




















Brig.-Gen. Fred H. Phillips, Jr. (left), secretary, 
and Lt.-Col. Smith W. Brookhart (right), presi- 
dent, the National Rifle Association 
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FGI GIG APG AIGA GI GIG IGG 
“@ Just the Gift You Are Looking For 


ALL LAST-MINUTE SHOPPING TROUBLES ELIMINATED—AND WHAT IS MORE ACCEPTABLE THAN BOOKS? 
Just check the books you wish sent to your various sportsmen friends—send in their names and addresses now, and we will 
enclose in each book a pretty Christmas card bearing your name as donor, having it reach them on C hristmas Day. 
it now and get it off your mind. We will fill the order and have it ready for mailing at the proper time. 





ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van Campen 
os) eae .00 
Amateur Rod Mating... <....:.<<cc0csccecsss 1.00 
American Food and Game Fishes........ 5.00 
American Trout Stream Insects 
CLL EE) eee ee a ote arora teat Sane er 3.50 
Pg Ge COMDANIOD <2. arsieccaicssesctzacenes 4.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make 
LS NS ae ee ier eee es SSE NS 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
Fishes of America (Henshall)............ 3.00 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall)............ 4.50 
» Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).... 2.00 
‘ Book of the Pike, The (Smith).......... 3.00 
‘Call of the Surf (Heilner)...................... 3.00 


Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) 3.00 
Complete Angler (Walton) 3.50 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and 
Spinning (Shaw) 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 
(Shipley) .. 
Dry Fly and Fast. ‘Water, “The (La 
Branche) 2 
Days and Nights of Salmon 
in the Tweed (Scope)....................0000. 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead).................... .00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times........ 10.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 1 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)...... 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)................ 2.00 





Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp).. 1.00 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds).... 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin (Carrey... .o5 ccs sccc.scacss. .00 
Grim, the Story of a Pike...................... 2.00 
mr of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A 

REIN ccasecncncseccatese vectsstctentetencetay aes 3.00 
Idyl of the Split- Bamboo, The (Hol- 

(1 oS) ee ae es Te ee cere em reer tre Be 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Car- 

1, “Sr NE ik SISO en ancy Se at 3.00 
Life, History and Habits of Salmon, 

Sea Trout, Trout and Other Fresh- 

ST | IEA GENE NIN SBOE 5.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St... Jonn)........ 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill).......... 1.75 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John).......... 1.00 


Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
(Johnson) 
Some Fish and Some Fishing 
Streamcraft (Holden) 
Trout Fishing for the Beginner (Clap- 

TY ISS RRA Se RPE ENE See 1.25 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (South- 

pS) pane OPE CSc MR ap tn acd bk 10.00 
Trout Lore (Smith) 2.75 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk)... cose Oe 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine — 

CRUSE GAR) SUR 2 (S) SRR Se Sate Meaty ese ater 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Kephart) M 
Camp Kraft (Miller) 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts 

Dyke) 
Camping Out (Miller)... 2.00 








So (V: a n 
2 


Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. 1.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)........ 1.00 
Camper's. Own Bogle:.......<.<<..<:c.-<ssciscssee 1.00 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan).......... .60 
Carnet CREDNOT EY oc5...cocsehcctsecdeceanescease 15 
Woederait Ckephatt):  ......2::..<.-2:..5:.<0 75 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).... 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter)...................... 1.00 


Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 
Duck and Goose Shooting.....................- 
Fox Trapping (Harding)............... 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)..... 
Fur Facts (Ahern) 
Fur Farming (Harding) 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants...... 
Green Timber Trails Lo am Wits 
Holidays in Tents (Childs).................... 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Hafding).......... 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and 
Profit (Harding) 
WESINIC: SIO, EMM soca chs pcshsondesvcsotes sions petgoedents 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Ver- 
2) RE RS ete ted SORE ne 
Land Cruising and Prospecting.... 
Log Cabins and Cottages...................... 2.00 








Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) .25 
Mink Booklet (Lamb) ..............00.00000000... cas 





Mink Trapping (Harding)......000000000000.... 1.00 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) .............. 1.75 
Motor Camping (Long) ....................-... 2.00 


Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop).. é 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop).. : 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)................ 1 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) ; 

paper, $1.25; cloth 





~ 
A 





Steel Traps (Harding).............. .00 
Tatidermy’ (Pray) .................. .00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) .00 
Tracks and Tracking........... 3) oe 
Seat) Crate ChOrarce)......0c- ac. -scecincecs 50 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy...... 1.00 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport)............ 1.50 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)................ 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOCTING 
American Animals (Stone and Crarm).. 5.00 


(Roosevelt). 2 


African Game Trails 
vols. 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grin- 
nell) 5 
American Rifle, The (Whelen) 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)........ 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)... é 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) ................. 2.00 
Black Bears, The (Wright).................. 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
(Pollard) . 4 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, 
The (Miller) y- 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
CS re ee ee ee 4.25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava 





Cla Cp ENS) eRe ere ane man temeren 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) ...... 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzza- 

COM os as a, Gage eee aes 1.10 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt)..................-- 1.60 
Grimete, "Pne CMiie). se... 2.25 


Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope) 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (Mc- 


ec eee 2.50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Prac- 

tee: “CMC NGI 6. oe ee By 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley)...............--..-...-.... 200 
Land of Footprints (White).................. 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)............ 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans).. 2.50 


— Rifle, The (Bevis and ‘Dono- 
ELE TS eee re eS 1 


an) 
Wane Lr GR. 57) |} See 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter (Roosevelt)  -.-..<......cc0c..0-00.0 .00 
Chis ‘Hiffes -(Sawyer)......,-.:2.:--0/cccncc 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Him- 
melwright), new and rev. edition.... 1.00 
Rifle DESrkemanaMp ...............:...--......-<- 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th 
Pe SE LIE ES ME Scr ee ete 14.50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen 
Pr OE) ee ate aay sateen beeen .00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins)...... 1.00 


Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) ................ 2.50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)......... si 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow) oe 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)................ ¥. 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 3. 
Sporting Rifle (Winans)..............0...0....... 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting 
(Caswell) 4 
Selle Pate Ee 2.00 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen 
(Whelen) 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting 
(Hazelton) Y 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay 





Pernatlon:  CORAVOR): onc 5n neces res 2.50 
S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols 
(Sawyer) PEL ESTEE ON Cin FE BOIS 2.50 
Wilderness of the baie Yukon 
(Sheldon) a iicgcact Oe 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) — See 1.00 


All orders not accompanied by 


Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton).............. 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Eugene 

) eC RS) Re a 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 


KENNEL 


Airedale, The (Haynes)...........000020000.-.... 
Airedale, The (Bruette).......00.000000000000.... 
All About Airedales (Palmer); paper, 

$1.10; cloth 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller).... 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette)............ 
Amaieur Trainer (Haberlein); paper, 

$1.00; cloth 
Bloodhound, The (Williams) _............... 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About 


It) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)................ 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)......... 
Cocker Spaniel, 
Compiete Dog Book, The (Bruette)... 
Dog Book, The (Watson)................. 





Forty. Years Beagling in the U. — E 


Foxhound, The (Williams).................... 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes).... 
Haberlein’s Force 
Hounds and Beagles................ 
Hunting Dogs (Harding).......... 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... 
Modern Breaking 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) vie 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Sandy Oorang (Lytle)........... 

Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 





Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wick- 

I cise ioan cegh eat eustedaceaioiene tenets 
Story of Jack (Lytle) bkeecacaning eens 
Trail Hound (Beck) ........000.0.0.0::ccc0c00000-- 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, 


The (Shelly) ; cloth, $2.00; paper... 
NATURAL HISTORY 


American Boys’ Book of Wild Ani- 
Wee (Cn eh 
American Natural History ‘(Hornaday) 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gil- 
more) 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds 
East of the Rockies, Illus. in Colors 
CD ) gee PRR, VN See eS 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illustrated in Colors 
(Reed) 
Bird Lite. ( Chapman) s.... nc, 
In Beaver World (Mills) -...................... 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 
(Hornaday) 
Our Vanishing Wild Life “(Hornaday) 
Pleasant Farming (Simpson) . 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)...... 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)...... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of 
Opportunity (Burr) 


Bill Johnson’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes) 2 
1 


Boxing (Hutchison) 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating 
(Miller) 


Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and 
rane. CPameR  2  e 
Chtoekh Bees 7 ees 2.6 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the 
pe) ee ee 


How to Build a Fishing and Gunning 
Skiff (Miller) 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)........ 
Outdoor Reveries (Verse) eee 
Outdoor Signaling (Wells)... ie 
Opening the West with Lewis and 
Clark (Sabin) 
Six Years with the Texas sisi 
Sy ites BE TE RES aaa eS 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)... 
Stories of the Great West (Roosevelt) 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) .......... 


remittance wi!l be sent C.O.D. 
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Stevens single barrel 
gun, Model 107. , 
Compressed forged | 
steel barrel, full | 
choke, automatic 
ejector. Made in 12, 
16, 20, 28, and .410-. 
gauge. Model 105 
without ejector at a 
lower price. 


A Stevens 
certainly 
does shoot 


F you have the skill your Stevens 
will back you up. For a Stevens 
is always accurate. 

Hold a Stevens barrel to the light 
and sight through it. Smooth, isn’t 
it? Not a flaw—accurate. 

It’s the Stevens slow, painstaking 
process of boring and rifling. Slow 
and sure. 






And a Stevens stays accurate 
Many a man in his fifties today is 
firing the same Stevens rifle or shot- 
gun he bought as a boy. As good as 
new, too. 

And the lasting accuracy and 
good looks and the price of a 
Stevens certainly make an unusual 
combination. 

Just look at the low price of the 
rifle shown below. 

Single shot .22 rifles, $5 and upwards. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for our interesting 
catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 








Dept. 475, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


Owned and 
Operated by the 
vage Arms 


Corporation 





Retail price — 
including tax, 
$16.25. Stevens 
“Visible Load- 
ing’, An accu- 
rate .22 Cal. Re- 
peater. You know 
when it is loaded, 
and youknew 
when it is empty. 


, 59th year — largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 











Top row, left to right—Neusslein, winner 8rd; Sgt. Fisher, winner 1st; two substitutes. 








Bottom, 


left to right—Major Boles, winner 4th; Commander Osborn, winner 5th; Major Waller, captain; 
naval representative; Stokes, winner 2nd 


in the off-hand, slow fire at 200 yards the 
gun had to be held with left arm extended. 
This would indicate real off-hand shooting, 
the kind a big game hunter would need. 
Put an army off-hand shot at work, and he 
might take enough time to pull a shot for 
a deer to run clear into the next country. 
He is instructed not to let-off except when 
his sights are hanging dead on the bull. If 
sights move off before the trigger yields, he 
is told to hold his pressure and wait until 
his sight comes back. He may try again and 
again, with intervals of rest, and then: sit 
down and take a longer rest. To a man up 
a tree this kind of work doesn’t look prac- 
tical, but results are fine where the shooter 
has nerve enough to wait for his hold and 
pull. Rapid fire ought to insure prompt- 
ness, but rapid fire is usually accomplished 
from the sitting position. 
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Set. E. J. Blade, 1st in Wimbledon cup match 








A pleasant feature to the visitor interested 
in guns and ammunition was the row of com- 
mercial buildings extending well up and 
down one of the streets. Along this row the 
big sporting manufacturing concerns of the 
United States displayed their wares. Shot- 
gun factories were not represented, however, 
but rifles, magazine shotguns, ammunition, 
sights, scopes, and about anything else per- 
taining to rifles could be found displayed 
on commercial row. 

Trap shooting proved to be_ popular. 
Colonel Caswell found his branch of the 
sport drew a heavy patronage and also a 
good crowd of spectators. Somehow or 
other people like -to see something break 
when a shot is fired. A novelty in trap 
shooting was a trap mounted in a tower, the 
birds being thrown overhead, shooter with 
his back to the tower when the trap was 
sprung. This led to plenty of missing in 
the beginning, but the better shots soon got 
onto the new flight, breaking the targets 
pretty regularly. 

An innovation this year at Camp Perry 
was a team of women “riflemen” from 
Washington, D. C. They-shot very well, 
better than plenty of men, and not so well 
as the experts. We are inclined to think 
that this is the first team of women marks- 
men to enter open competition, but not the 
last. 

Another thing which was new under a 
modern sun was a flint-lock rifle match. 
Capt. John W. Dillin of Philadelphia had 
three flint-lock rifles in camp. A match was 
advertised and held, fifty yards, off-hand, 
one shot to the score, nearest shot to center 
taking first prize. The rifle had a four-foot 
barrel, wasn’t easily held with left arm ex- 
tended, but appeared to be accurate. 

In the match the shot that took first prize 
struck within about a half inch of center, 
and the widest shot to take a prize was 
within an inch. Of the sixty shots fired by 
as many marksmen, nearly every shot would 
have struck a man’s head at the distance. 
The match drew more spectators than any 
other one event. 

Much interest was taken in the Inter- 
national Free Rifle Match. This mateh is- 
shot from three positions, standing, kneeling 
and prone, distance 300 meters, forty shots | 
from each position. The target is a meter 
in diameter, counting from 1 to 10, with a 
bull of about 24 inches, with an inner or 
10-ring of approximately 4 inches, 9-ring 
8 inches, and thence increasing by 4 inches 
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to the ring, the 5-ring being the last one in 
the black. 

Many were disappointed because no for- 
eign team was present to participate in-this 
match. Just why this was true no one 
seemed to know definitely, or at least no one 
explained to me. The try-out for the team 
proceeded, however, precisely as tho the 
match was to take place, the American team 
being selected, and the match shot according 
to program. The men who won positions 
on the American team were: Sgt. Fisher, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Nuesslein, Major Boles and 
Commander Osborn. The match required 
nearly the entire day to shoot off, resulting 
in the following scores: 


Sergeant Fisher .......0.:.0.. 1090 
Nat, StOKeS+'. <son'ess Wis Serra 1068 
Nits INGIBBIONIS . s.clce ese necaos 1062 
pS Serr eee 1049 
Com. Osborn (Navy)......... 1029 

WE o545esees aot 5298 


Best previous record made by the Swiss, 
5172 





Detinition of a Tyro 


A Tyro is an American rifleman who, until 
the commencement of the present year— 


Has never been a member of a United 
States International Rifle Team. 


Has never won a medal in the National 
Team match. 


Has never won a medal in the National 
{ndividual match. 


Has never fired on a rifle team winning 
any team match of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation fired in. conjunction with the National 
matches. 


Has never won a medal in any individual 
rifle match of the National Rifle Association 
fired in conjunction with the National 
matches, percentage and re-entry matches 
excluded. 


Has never won a medal counting toward 
a Distinguished Marksman’s medal. 

Has never won a Navy Expert Team Rifle- 
man’s medal. 


Prizes won during the current year do 
not affect the competitor’s status. 

A competitor entering the matches as a 
Tyro remains so until January Ist, irrespec- 
tive of any prizes he may win during the 
matches. 





Experiences With Ross Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in your Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment, especially so in what it has said 
regarding the Ross rifle. I have just finished 
reading Charles Newton’s article in regard 
to the Ross rifle. He says if a primer is 
pierced the shooter is in for stopping the 
bolt with his cheek bone or letting it get 
away. Now, I wish to state that on July 
4th I fired ten cartridges, hand-loaded, out 
of a .303 Sporting Ross, Model 1910. The 
load was 47 grains Du Pont No. 16, behind 
the Western Cartridge Company’s 180-grain 
bullet. I believe the powder charge was t~ 
much for the size of the shell. The resut: 
was that four of the primers were pierced. 
Also the whole primer was completely blown 
out of another shell and the firing pin was 
blown back to full cock, yet the bolt never 
moved. P. A. Cooper. 

Canada. 





HOT TOWEL! 
“They do say as how Hiram got in a ter- 
rible scrape when he was in the city.” 
“Yup, musta been terrible ,all right. He 
got shaved by a female lady barber.” 






Savage Repeating Shotgun— 
accurate and hard-hitting, 
hammerless, solid breech de- 
sign; Savage . high-pressure 
steel barrel. 


Model’99 High-power rifle— 
note the hammerless, solid 
breech. Nothing can get in to 
jam that powerful action. 
Built for .22 hi-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 


Light to carry — 


quick to handle 
But steady and true to hold 


A Savage takes a lot of rough handling. 
Through brush, over rocks—and no 
chance for twigs to jam the works when 
you’ve got to shoot straight and fast. 
That swift, sure action is always there. 
And you can pack a Savage magazine 
full of soft points without fear of dent- 
ing a single nose. For the Savage rotary 
magazine supports the cartridge at the 
base—no battering from recoil. 


There’s a Savage for every kind 
of American game 

-22 Hi-power. The amazing little Imp 
—smallest of all high-power rifles. Ideal 
for small and medium game—from wood- 
chucks to wolves. Accurate at long and 
uncertain ranges. 

30-30. Astandard and ever-depend- 


able rifle for deer and similar game at 
moderate ranges. Used by many sea- 
soned hunters. 


The hard-hitting, old .303- 


-303. 





famous for 20 years. Ideal for deer, cari- 
bou and black bear. Unsurpassed for 
timbered country. 


250-3000, An all-around rifle. Terrific 
speed and low trajectory make it the 
gun for mountain sheep, goats and other 
game at extreme ranges. Excellent for 
deer. 


300. Delivers a smashing blow. Big 
enough for the biggest game. Splendid 
for moose and elk. 


And the Savage .22s—the Sporter— 
the new bolt-action repeating .22—the 
gilt-edge accuracy of the finest target 
rifle built into a sporting model. Or the 
slide-action, Model ’14—every feature 
originally and distinctively Savage— 
sturdy and accurate. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write direct for 
our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 169, Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


. 





Savage manufactures ammunition 
for every Savage high-power rifle. 
Savage ammunition is advised for 
use with Savage high-power rifles. 
Savage is now also manufacturing 
other well-known cartridges. Look 
for the Savage Red Box. 
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THE CARBIDE 


FE SEARCH LiGy, 
ons SA PENDA pT 


HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


Powerful white light, will not blow out, leaves both hands free, 
and costs less than one cent an hour to operate. 
interchangeable from wide spread light to narrow beam, or can be 
darkened instantly. Note the hinged Bull’s Eye lens and Darken- 
ing Door. Reflector 3%-inch, highly nickeled. Leather head etrap 
fitsany hatorcap. Generater automatic hooks over a belt, pocket, 
or top of trousers. Gas hose Non-Kinkable worn under the coat. 
Sold by Sporting Goods and Hardware dealers; $8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for 
double lens type. You can order direct, we pay postage, also ship C.0.D. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Manufactured by us 24 years. 


Free catalog with wonderful testimonials sent on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., Spc; CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Double Lens 
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Comparative fields of view of 
(1) 8-power non- prismatic 
glass (2) the average 8-power 
prismatic binocular (3) the 
new Zeiss 8-power wideeangle 
Prism Binoculars, 


CARL ZEISS 
Wide-angle 


Prism Binoculars 


Zeiss makes another notable im- 
provement in binoculars! 


The field of view seen through the 
new Zeiss wide-angle prism binocu- 
lars covers almost twice the area of 
the view seen through other prism 
binoculars of equal magnification. It 
covers over twenty times the area 
seen through a non-prismatic glass. 





This greatly enlarged field of view 
is a decided advantage in quickly 
spotting distant _game—especially 1 in 
poor light—and in following game on 
the run. 


Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars have 
great light gathering power and un- 
usually sharp definition, with the re- 
sult that distant objects stand out 
clearly defined in sharp stereoscopic 
relief. 


Strongly built, dust- and moisture- 
proof, Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
will stand years of hard service in 
any climate. 


Ask to see the new wide-angle 
models—at your optician’s, camera- 
dealer’s or sporting-goods store. 


Write for catalogue. 


Harotp M. Bennett, v. S. Agent 
153 West 23d Street New York 


General Distributing Agents for 7 

Canada: THE HUGHESOWENS CARL ZEISS 

CO., LTD., Montreal, Toronto, JENA 
Winnipeg, Ottawa 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPT. XXXV—TEN BORES AND PROGRESSIVE POWDERS 


N this chapter we will content ourselves 

with ballistic figures and figures for pat- 
terns rather than to publish patterns as they 
were shot. We think possibly the reader 
has been surfeited with the number of pat- 
terns shown, and pattern figures tell a story 
fairly well. The one exception is that we 
are publishing herewith a rather exceptional 
pattern shot by R. E. Davis from a Win- 
chester lever-action 10-bore, rebored by Mr. 
Davis; the shells were also loaded by him, 
containing 50 grains of No. 93 powder and 
1% ounces, 245 pellets, of No. 4c shot. The 
load appears to be effective up to at least 
seventy yards and perhaps eighty. Mr. 
Davis is reboring 10-gauge guns in accord- 
ance with the Sweeley method, which is 
also used by the Fox Company in boring 
their Super twelves. 

Mr. Davis is using both De Luxe and No. 
G3 powders, but since it has seemingly been 
determined not to put De Luxe on the mar- 
ket, we are giving his patterns, also tests 
made by the Western Cartridge Company, 
with No. 93 powder only. This powder is 
expected on the market within a_ short 
period, both for general machine loading 
and for hand loading as well. 

The following tests were made by the 
Western Cartridge Company in attempting 
to secure a 10-bore cartridge which would 
be ballistically correct. Copy is given as 
furnished by-their ballistic engineer. 

10-GAUGE 
Shell—Field 10-gauge 2% inches, long base. 
Powder—Du Pont No. 93, Lot 24. 
Wads—%, 36, % B. E. 
Shot—4c, 184 pellets = 114 ounces. 
Charge of Powder—48 grains. 


Vel., f.-s. Vel.@78 _ Pres., Lbs. in Sq. 
= Mean Biv Mean Min. Max. 


215 1008 28 6787 4861 8086 
220 1020 51 6787 5308 8579 
225 1017 15 7280 5398 9543 
230 1018 44. 6608 5130 8535 


n Charge 


Pellets 


I 


PATTERNS 
Pellets V.&P. Win. 
215 in Charge 168 185 
153 138 
136 182 
160 
Average 154=71.6% 168=78.1% 
220 in Charge 160 176 
126 193 
167 192 
124 146 
170 150 
Average 149=67.7% 171=77.6% 
225 in Charge 156 182 
177 182 
174 159 
169 145 
177 
Average 171=76% 167=74.2% 
230 in Charge 190 ae 
176 165 
189 163 
171 
186 
Average 182=79.1% 155=67.5% 


The gun marked V. & P. is a velocity and 
pressure gun; used in this instance to take 
patterns as well. It is a regular 32-inch 


Winchester lever-action barrel, fitted with a 
breech block and tapped for pressure plug. 
The gun marked Win. 


is the Winchester 


lever-action 10-bore just as it came from 
the factory. 

Certain things can be noted. The veloci- 
ties were uniformly high, about the same as 
Super X cartridges in 12-bore, and no fac- 
tory cartridges are made with greater veloc- 
ity. An odd thing was that increasing the 
shot charge while maintaining a uniform 
powder charge did not decrease the velocity 
as it would normally. Putting more shot on 
top of the powder merely seemed to develop 
its strength, 230 pellets indicating a slightly 











Target made with a Winchester 10-gauge re- 

bored by R. E. Davis; No. 93 powder; 1% 

ounces No. 4 shot; 40 yards; number of shot 

in inner circle (12- inch), 84; in outer circle 
(24-inch), 183 


higher velocity than did 215 pellets. The 
lowest charge here given—215 pellets—is a 
little under 1% ounces; the heaviest charge 
is about 1 3-5 ounces. 

It is to be seen that with one exception 
—the 220-pellet charge—the V. & P. gun 
showed a steady improvement in pattern as 
the shot charge was increased. From the 
lowest charge to the highest the actual pat- 
tern increased from an average of 154 to an 
average of :182, percentages improving from 
71.6 to 79.1. This was in a measure due to 
the prompter and cleaner burning of the 
powder, and also, we might surmise, to the 
fact that the heavier shot charge was more 
nearly a normal load for powder and gun. 
The Winchester gun, it might be observed, 
showed a tendency to fall off as the load 
was increased, but the writer witnessed these 
tests and easily knew the reason. As the 
shooting progressed, the youngster who did 
the work betrayed an increasing tendency to 
flinch, shooting off-hand, and a good many 
of his shots were so wide of the center that 
patterns could not be counted, paper being 
partly missed, and others which were 
counted were only partly on the paper. 
When the Winchester did land fairly it made 
a good pattern. The V. & P. gun was shot 
from a machine rest, and, of course, it hit 
the paper. 

A pattern of 79.1 per cent from an ordi- 
nary Winchester barrel, using 13-5 ounces 
of shot, at a velocity thirty feet higher than 
standard, looks like good ammunition. The 
writer has since shot many of these loads 
both on the pattern plate and at wildfowl, 
finding the load would kill, and that the 
recoil was not severe. 

Breech pressures are not high; in fact, 
difficulty was found in keeping pressures up 
to the burning requirements of the powder. 
This will become more apparent later when 
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we detail our own experiments with this and 
other powders. In reckoning tons of pres- 
sure the English ton is used, containing 
2,240 pounds. This gives us as the mean 
pressure of the 48-230 load a pressure of 
just under 3 tons and a maximum pressure 
of 3.8 tons. This powder is well fitted in 
10-bores with a pressure of 34% tons, while 
pressures should not drop under 3 tons. It 
is evident, therefore, that standard loads like 
1% ounces can never be used with this pow- 
der, and that very heavy powder and shot 
charges might be used. 

In our subsequent experiments in develop- 
ing loads for the 10-bore with modern prog- 
ressive powders we used two guns, an Ithaca 
with 32-inch barrels, weighing 101% pounds, 
and a Smith with 30-inch barrels, weight of 
arm 9 pounds. The Ithaca was chambered 
for a 3-inch case, the Smith for 31-inch. 
This last chambering handicapped the gun 
to some extent when shooting with Win- 
chester Leader cases, which could be ob- 
tained in 3-inch lengths only. It might be 
worth while here to advise that gunners do 
- not have a shotgun chambered for longer 
than 3-inch cases, since these are the long- 
est obtainable in this country. Three pow- 
ders were used, or rather two powders, one 
of which came in both fine and coarse-grain, 
making one brand of the powder consider- 
ably quicker than the other. The De Luxe 
powder is known as 16-grain and 22-grain, 
referring to the number of grains placed 
end to end which will make an inch length. 
Naturally the long grains are also coarser 
and heavier. This De Luxe powder is not 
ybtainable by the public, but we hope it will 
be some time, and hence our experiments 
with it may not be out of place. The other 
powder is Du Pont No. 93, the powder used 
in Super X ammunition. Of these powders 
we might say here that De Luxe 16-grain is 
the slowest in burning, permitting the 
heaviest charges of shot and perhaps throw- 
ing the finest patterns. Du Pont No. 93 is 
next, seemingly a good powder in all bores, 
a little quicker than the coarse grain De 
Luxe, and balanced with a bit lighter charge 
of shot. The fine-grained De Luxe is the 
faster of the three, will not permit such 
heavy shot charges, powder either, and can 
be used with standard loads, tho it is much 
better adapted to heavier than standard as 
compared with any of our ordinary bulk and 
dense powders. 

The cases we used were 3-inch Leader, as 
noted above, and 3%4-inch Eley. The Eley 
case was inferior to the Leader in makeup, 
and had slightly weaker primer, but worked 
well in throwing good patterns, the milder 
primer furthering patterns, tho perhaps at 
the expense of velocity, and demanding a 
grain or two more powder. 

It is well known to most people that in 
developing a load the ballistician is working 
for a certain velocity at, as a rule, the low- 
est pressure with which the given velocity 
may be secured. This particularly applies 
to all common dénse and bulk powders, 
which never fail to develop enough pressure 
with standard loads of powder and _ shot. 
With progressive powders the case is differ- 
ent. The burning point of such compounds 
is a trifle higher than standard powders, and 
the initial pressure for a given velocity is 
naturally lower. It is therefore strictly 
necessary to give such propellants sufficient 
resistance to force pressures high enough to 
cleanly consume the powder. The required 
resistance and pressure is easily secured in 
a 20-bore, a gun which always shows breech 
pressure in excess of that developed. by 
larger bores. Coming down to the 12 we 
can get our resistance, but in order to do 
so must use at least 144 ounces of shot with 
a pretty stiff powder charge. We will, for 
such reason, find that in 12-bores such a 
thing as a light load of powder and shot, 
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[2 Remiagcon,t 
o HEAVY Duck iow? q 


Also for 
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NOTE: Remington Game Loads Supplied with choice 
are loaded exclusively in ‘Nitro of No. 4, No. 5 or No. 
Club” Wetproof Shells. Wet- 6 Shot. 

proof means just what it says. 


Why you do not find the name 
of the powder or the weight 
on Remington Game Loads 


S the result of the dis- Remington tests the powder 

coveries about powder nd loads the zight amount to 
made in Bridgeport (see the 8!V© — wet ga pat- 
panel at the right) Remington acca cen mae 
produced Remington Game Powder varies— Remington 
Loadsand presented them to Game Loads do not. 
American sportsmen in 1922. Remington takes the sole re- 

These shells mark twoim- sponsibility for the shell com- 
portant advances in loaded plete—the powder as well sn 
shells— the rest. 

For the first time shells 
are made to get specific game 
—and relieve the sportsman These are the Facts 
of the burdenof choosing from disclosed by 
among hundreds of combi- Remington’s 
nations. Ballistic Tests 

But even more important: : ; 
for the first time, the weight peda roti oe 
of powder is adjusted to give always give the same veloc. 
predetermined velocity, pat- ity, pattern or penetratioi. 


tern and penetration. B—Powder varies batch 
* os * by batch—even the same 


A : kind and make. One batch, 
There is a Remington Game for instance, gives a veloc- 


Load specifically made for ity of 925 feet per second. 
every kind of small game Another may fall as low as 
hunted in America. 840 feet per second. 
Remington chooses the pow- C—This is nobody’s fault. 
der—from the highest quality Powder comes that way. 
American Smokeless Powders. D—The man who buys his 
Remington determines the shells by the weight and 
surest and safest velocity, pat- kind of powder, often 
tern and penetration for the misses a lot of game, and 
particular game you are going never knows why. 
out after. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY 'N FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY 


Write for Booklet A—‘‘ The Complete 
Story of Remington Game Loads.” 
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To Sales Managers, 
and other executives 
or employers of men 


A sure-fire 
Christmas remembrance 
for the “go-getters” 


The man-to-man gift should be something 
of a friendly, masculine sort—and something 
that doesn’t presume too much upon per- 
sonal tastes. Men don’t like to be sentenced 
to wear neckties, scarf-pins or other adorn- 
ments of another’s choosing. 


As the ladies have not, as yet, taken up 
pipe-smoking, pipe-tobacco remains “he- 
stuff.” Nothing 
up-stage about 
it, either; since 
the first Indian 
pipe-of-peace, to- 
bacco has been 
a symbol of de- 
mocracy and the 
brotherhood of 
man. 


No harm is 
done if some 
lucky fellow gets 
two or three jars 
of tobacco from 
different friends. 





Duplicates are 
welcomed. The 
more, the mer- 


rier Christmas. 


Edgeworth is so generally liked that it’s 
a safe, sure-fire present for men. In the 
glass humidor jar it keeps in condition in- 
definitely. 

These 16-ounce jars are sold at $1.65 at 
all tobacco stores; but if your regular dealer 
hasn’t enough of them, we offer you this 
painless plan, just to relieve the pressure on 
Santa Claus: 

Send us $1.65 for each pound jar of Edge- 
worth to be sent out, a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
together with your personal greeting cards. 

We will pack each jar in an appropriate 

Christmas box, enclose your card, and send 
them all off in plenty of time to be delivered 
before December 25th. 
Personal—lIf you are not personally ac- 
quainted with Edgeworth, we will be glad 
to send you free samples—generous helpings 
both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

Kindly address Larus & Brother Company, 
39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. If you 
will also include on your postcard the name 
and address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 








such loads as might be used in trap shooting 
or for light guns in upland shooting, are not 
practical. We-need and must have the re- 
sistance afforded by a heavy duck load 
driven at high velocity—and we get it. © 

In 10-bores we have .the 12-gauge high 
resistance problem accentuated. The 10- 
bore is normally a lower pressure gun than 
the 12, and the powder best adapted to it 
would be a trifle quicker powder than that 
we would select for the 12. Using the pow- 
der which we have found perfectly suited 


‘to a 20-bore with a pressure of 4.5 tons in 


a 10, with a standard pressure of 3.5 tons, 
we find ourselves under the necessity of 
building up rather than cutting down pres- 
sures. Pressures can be built up in various 
ways, as by the strength of the primer, thru 
the fit and texture of the wadding, thru the 
rigidity of the crimp, thru the force with 
which the wads are seated, by means of in- 
creasing the powder charge, thereby aug- 
menting the heat developed, and primarily 
by increasing the shot charge. This last is 
the most common means of developing 
breech pressure, tho all other means may be 
used as needed. 

In testing these powders in 10-bores the 
usual method of loading comparatively light 
charges of powder and shot, then building 
up, was adopted. It was, of course, the pur- 
pose to stop at the point where the best re- 
sults were secured, but all of us are fallible 
enough, and besides guns differ. The load 
which suited the guns we used, or either one 
of them, might not have been found exactly 
right for some other weapon, and the cart- 
ridge we used without minding the recoil 
might be found unbearable by some more 
sensitive marksman. We used a load one 
day in duck shooting consisting of 50 grains 
of No. 93 and 2 ounces of No. 3 shot, which 
kicked so hard when we were sitting, lean- 
ing against a post of a wire fence, that it 
would jar a bird off that fence 100 yards 
down. If it hadn’t been for a rather solid 
shoulder between the gun butt and the post 
we are willing to bet that the gun stock 
would have cracked off right then and there. 

For the benefit of those who may desire 
to load their own cartridges we wish to state 
that all the cartridges shot were wadded 
pretty much the same, one 14-inch black- 
edge, two %4-inch cork-tex, one %-inch 
blackedge. The cork-tex seems to afford a 
better gas dam than felt; in fact, it is a 
nearly perfect wad in this respect, but it 
doesn’t cushion the shot as well as felt, 
hence the combination of felt and cork-tex. 
The only variation made in the wadding was 
to sometimes use 5-16-inch cork-tex instead 
of the 14-inch, this being done merely to fill 
up. Wad pressure was intended to run from 
thirty pounds for the first wad put down to 
sixty for the last one. The crimp was hard 
for the Eley cases and not so hard for the 
Leader. 

Du Pont De Luxe (16-grain) 


1—Load 41 grains, 156 ounces No. 3c shot. 
Powder not burning clean. One load 
squibbed. 

2—43 grains, 158 ounces No. 3. Pressure 
and recoil too light. 

3—43 grains, 200 pellets (134 ounces) No. 
3c. Lacked pressure. 

4—43 grains, 230 pellets (2 ounces) No. 3c. 
Load still left an unburned residue. 
Pattern 174, 75.6 per cent. 

5—Load 45. grains, 230 pellets- No. 3c. 
More recoil, clean burning. Pattern 166. 
Tried the load on ducks, but wanted 
more velocity. 

6—Load 46 grains, 230 pellets (2 ounces) 
No. 3c. Recoil ample; barrel as clean 
after firing as it was before; pressure 
evidently right. Tried the load on 
game. Killed one goose at eighty yards, 
using No. 2 shot. 


7—Load 48 grains, 200 No. 3c. A clean, 
fast load. Fired ten shots, getting an 
average pattern of 161, 80 per cent. 
Looks like a good duck load and proved 
to be such. 

The above loads were all shot from an 
Ithaca gun, forty yards, 30-inch circle, Eley 
cases. The gun was chambered for 3-inch 
cases, and the extra length of case seemed 
to work well. The Leader cases threw about 
the same patterns, but required two grains 
less powder. 

Ithaca gun, No. 93 powder 
8—Load 45 grains, 220 pellets (144 ounces) 
No. 4c. Pattern 155 
9—Load 45 grains, 230 pellets (154 ounces) 
No. 4c. Pattern 190. 

This load gave great patterns, but when 
turned on ducks seemed to lack velocity. 
10—Load 45 grains, 230 pellets (2 ounces) 

No. 3c. Pattern 159. Too much shot. 
11—Load 48 grains, 200 pellets No. 3; pat- 
tern 145, 72.5 per cent. 
12—Load 50 grains, 200 pellets No. 3; pat- 
tern 156, 78 per cent. : 
13—Load 50 grains, 200 pellets No. 3; pat- 
tern 157, 78.5 per cent. 
14—Load 50 grains, 200 pellets No. 3; pat- 
tern 162, 81 per cent. 
Fox 12-gauge, Super X Record shells, 190 
pellets (156 ounces) No. 4c. Shot to com- 
pare the bores. 
15—Pattern 160, 84 per cent. 
16—Pattern 158, 83 per cent. 
17—Pattern 162, 85 per cent. 
18—Pattern 155, 81 per cent. 
Smith gun, shot with Du Pont shotgun 
smokeless. Testing heavy loads with ordi- 
nary bulk powder. 
19—Load 60 grains (5 drams) Du Pont, 180 
pellets No. 3c; pattern 88, 49 per cent. 

20—Load 54 grains (4.5 drams) Du Pont, 
180 pellets No. 3c; pattern 118, 65.5 
per cent. 

21—Load 50 grains (41-6 drams) Du Pont, 
180 pellets No. 3c; pattern 123, 68 per 
cent. 

22—Load 48 grains (4 drams) Du Pont, 150 
pellets No. 3c; pattern 132, 88 per cent. 

This experiment with Du Pont indicated 
that it is not worth while to attempt to load 
heavy charges with this powder. The 4-dram 
15-16-ounce load performed extremely well. 
We now come to sixty yards, a better testing 
range for powerful duck loads. 

Sixty yards, 30-inch circle, 50 grains (1% 
ounces), Eley, Ithaca, No. 93, 200 No. 3c. 
23—Pattern 60, 30 per cent. 

24—Pattern 75, 37.5 per cent. 

25—Pattern 77, 38.5 per cent. 


‘Sixty yards, 30-inch circle, Eley case, Ithaca 


gun, De Luxe (l6-grain), 48 grains, 220 


No. 3c. 

26—Pattern 83, 38 per cent. 

27—Pattern 83, 38 per cent. 

28—Pattern 74, 31 per cent. 

Sixty yards, 30-inch circle, 46 grains De 
Luxe (16-grain), 230 (2 ounces) No. 3c 
Ithaca. 

29—Pattern 101, 44 per cent. 

30—Pattern 83, 36 per cent. 

31—Pattern 93, 40 per cent. 

Sixty yards, 30-inch circle, Smith gun, 
Leader, 40 grains De Luxe (22-grain), 200 
No. 3c. 

32—Pattern 81, 40.5 per cent. 

33—Pattern 71, 35.5 per cent. 

34—Pattern 75, 37.5 per cent. 

35—42 grains 175 (1% ounces) No. 2c, 30- 
inch circle; 60 yards; pattern 50, 30 per 
cent. ; 

36—40 grains 175 (1% ounces) No. 2c, 30- 
inch circle, 60 yards; pattern 67, 38 per 
cent. 
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Seventy-five yards, 30-inch circle, De Luxe 
(22-grain), Eley case, left barrel, 40 grains 
175 No. 2c. 
37—Pattern 36, 20.5 per cent. 
38—Pattern 30, 17 per cent. 
39—Pattern 61; 35 per cent. 
40—Pattern 47, 26.8 per cent. 
41—Pattern 45, 26 per cent. 

Seventy yards, 30-inch circle, De Luxe (22- 
grain), Eley case, Ithaca, left barrel, 38 
grains, 160 pellets No. 2c. 
42—Pattern 59, 37 per cent. 
43—Pattern 60, 37.5 per cent. 
44—Pattern 62, 38.7 per cent. 

Seventy yards, 30-inch circle, Smith gun, left 
barrel, Eley case, De Luxe (22-grain), 38 
grains, 160 pellets No. 2c. 
45—Pattern 50, 30 per cent. 
46—Pattern 41, 26 per cent. 

Much to our surprise, when we went back 
to seventy-five yards, using 40 grains of De 
Luxe (22-grain) and 175 No. 2 shot, the 
right barrel of the Ithaca outshot the left. 
This right barrel is a modified choke, while 
the left barrel is full choke. The left barrel 
shot a good 10 per cent higher pattern at 
forty yards. The indications were that with 
this quick powder and the long column of 
shot too many pellets were being deformed 
in the full choke barrel. If this were true, 
we reasoned that the trouble might be reme- 
died by a trifle lighter load of powder and 
shot. The powder was now reduced to 38 
grains and the shot to 160 pellets, about 
15g ounces. The load now shot well in the 
left barrel, but velocities may have fallen 
off somewhat. 

If the reader wants a summing up by us, 
we'd say that the 16-grain De Luxe shoots 
beautifully with from 1% to 2 ounces of 
shot, no undue pressure, plenty of velocity; 
but our 10-bore guns are not quite capable 
of handling 2 ounces of shot to the best 
advantage—either bore or choke is not quite 
right. . Twenty-two-grain De Luxe handles 
from 1% ounces to 1% ounces of shot, a 
fast load, and the gun will handle the 
charge. No. 93 can be loaded with 1% to 
1% ounces of shot, and the powder will burn 
cleanly, with a good drive. 





An Anti-Pistol Opinion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In most every issue 
of Outdoor Life for the past few months 
there has been someone writing in regard to 
the bill brought up by some energetic “sis- 
ter” that would, if passed, deprive me of 
one of my pastimes and hobbies—the priv- 
ilege of owning and shooting a pistol or 
revolver. 

About two years ago one of our cousins. 
a stenographer, left this city and purchased 
some unimproved land in Montana that she 
wanted to make into a home. Soon after 
going there she began to be bothered nights 
by prowlers about her cabin, which was 
quite a distance from other buildings. She 
wrote to me, stating her case, and asked me 
to send her a gun. I sent a small automatic 
that she did a little practicing with, and 
then let it be known to one of the old ladies 
of the district that she had a pocket gun 
and could use it. This little piece of in- 
formation was quickly scattered over the 
territory, and she was not disturbed night 
or day after that. Of course, some will say 
that a shotgun would have answered her 
purpose for the protection of the home, but 
I am a little bit inclined to think that the 
fact that the rough-necks of the territory 
knew she had a pocket gun gave her more 
protection than knowing that she had a shot- 
gun in the house and didn’t happen to have 
it with her at the time. J. R. Byers. 





The barefoot boy doesn’t feel the “pinch” of 
shoes that hurt. 


And your face will bear the same kind of 
smile if you wear Herman’s Shoes, These 
famous shoes are made on the genuine 
Munson last, and combine with their 
long-wearing qualities an ease and free- 
dom that will make every step a 
pleasure. 

For the man outdoors—Herman 
Shoes meet every requirement. 


Let us send you the name of 
the nearest Herman dealer 


—and the FREE catalog 


Joseph M. Herman Shoe Coiauie Dept. L 


Makers of over four million pairs of shoes for the 
United States Government 





















Style No. 65—Rega- 
lation U. S. Army 
model; Munson last, 
soft toe, sturdy, 
comfortable, serv- 
iceable. 


Millis, Mass. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, © KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


check as baggage, carry by hand; 








The Broadbill Duck Call 


WILBUR asec PEEP SIGHT 














Will revolution- 
ize wing shoot- 
ing—deadly ad- 
dition to modern 
shotgun. Makes 
good shots of 
poor ones. 





For better success on your duck hunt, 
use a true-to-life toned Broadbill for 
all ducks. Instructions with Call. 
Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
Dealers, ask your Jobber. 


N. C. Hansen Co., Zimmerman, Minn. 











Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your rr enjoyment afield. 
uail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. Automatically 
shows how to lead correctly. No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. All $auges. 
Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 including Booklet. Wing 
shooting made easy. Circular and testimonials on request. 


For sale by ali dealers. 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square New York City 
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BUY YOUR XMAS PRESENTS NOW 


Heiser is the Original Maker of Genuine Custom Hand Made 
Indestructible Gun Cases, Quick-Draw Holsters, Safety Shoul- 
der Holsters, All-Leather Fishing Rod Cases, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Chaps. 





Send 10 Cents for our new Catalog No. 20 


THE HEISER CO. 


Dept. A. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Fifty Years on the 
Old Frontier 


AS COWBOY, HUNTER, GUIDE, 
SCOUT AND RANCHMAN 


By JAMES H. COOK 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
GENERAL CHARLES KING, U.S.V. 


Of that famous company — Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Buffalo Bill, and the others— who 
tracked and tamed the West, ‘Capt. Jim’’ Cook 
is one ofthe few left totellthestory. In “Fifty 
Years on the Old Frontier’’ Cook recounts his 
experiences on the Texascattle ranges during 
the 70's; he tells how they drove the herds up 
the long trail’? to Kansas and Nebraska— 
often beset with Indians if not by stampedes; 
he details many exciting incidents of his life 
as a big game hunter in the Wyoming coun- 
try; he tells of his part in suppressing the 
Geronimo outbreak and of his long friendship 
with Red Cloud. Perhaps most interesting of 
all, he gives the first authentic account ofthe 
Agate Springs’ fossil beds, which were dis- 
covered on his ranch and which are today the 
greatest. sources of paleontological research 
in America. 

3800 pages, with many illustra- 
Price, $4.00. 


Large 8vo. 
tions from old photographs. 




















Cal OGoi2. 1913 
JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 


SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask yeur dealer. Send for Circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. 00., 1088 MONTANA ST., OAMIOAGO, ILL. 
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A big 40-page, fully illustrated book, 
giving complete ballistics and 
technical information on all 
principal American and 
imported firearms. 

Also a list of hunting 
supplies, ammunition 
and repair parts. 










Automatic Shot Gun 
With Matted Rib 


A wonderful gun — the ideal of 
every sportsman. We now have a 
supply available at reasonable prices. 
Write us at once for particulars. 





We keep a complete line of imported and 
domestic high grade firearms, telescopic sights, 
freshly loaded ainmunition, repair parts and 

hunting supplies 

Our prices are reasonable—our service the best. 

This house is marksmen's headquarters 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 
608 Diversey Parkway Dept. te) 
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CHICAGO. 
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Gun Talks - No. 45 


Chauncey Thomas 


I SPOKE of pulling and firing a hit, not 

just a shot, in two seconds with a six- 
gun. That is about as quick as the act can 
be done, if one must be sure of a hit in one 
shot. Now I am perfectly aware that this 
statement will plow up a lot of protests and 
plenty of figures showing much faster work. 
I have shot with McGivern, Hardy, Mc- 
Cutchen, Bitterly, and some other of the 
best six-gun men-in the world; also some of 
the best revolver shots I, of course, have 
never met. This, too, remember: what a 
man can do under stress, under life or death 
necessity, cannot be accurately told, for the 
simple reason that under such conditions 
one, and better two, stopwatches are not 
timing such a man. How quick such a shot 
“seems” is not reliable timing, and the 
shooter’s own impression is the worst evi- 
dence of all. So we can only judge matters 
by what the best and fastest six-gun men 
do, not once by accident largely, but time 
after time, and under from one to three stop- 
watches. 

Incidently, unless at least two, and better 
three, stopwatches are used, each held by a 
practiced hand, there is no reliable method 
that I know of by which to compare time 
down to fifths of a second when the shooting 
and timing are not in the same place and 
the watches are not held by the same men. 
Two men will often vary in their timing 
two-fifths of a second, and a difference of 
one-fifth second is common. In fact, it is 
uncommon to find two men who can time 
from ten to twenty events, involving frac- 
tions of a second, with no variation, and 
about half the time their readings of the 
watches will be at least one-fifth second 
apart, and often even two-fifths second dif- 
ferent. The difference is in not only the 
men themselves, but also often in the watches 
used. So if Jones of Chicago timed by 
Smith of Chicago is credited with shooting, 
running or doing anything in say 10 1-5 ‘sec- 
onds, and Brown of New York timed by 
Thompson of New York is credited with 
doing the same thing in 94-5 seconds, that 
is by no means proof that Jones is the faster 
man. Smith may be just a shade-slow in 
registering, and Thompson may be just a 
shade fast in taking the time, and the same 
may apply to their respective stopwatches. 
The only way actually to compare the two 
men, Jones and Brown, is to bring them to- 
gether under the same conditions and have 
them timed by Smith and Thompson to- 
gether, with probably a third timekeeper as 
a check on the first two mentioned. 

Of course we have to have official records, 
as standards are necessary in all measure- 
ments of space, time, weight, skill and all 
such things, but lone records, even when 
made and published in the best of good 
faith, if said records are out of the ordinary, 
then the best thing to do is to regard them 
as evidence, not as proof. Jn the case of 
the two shooters and the two timers just 
mentioned, the time given out, in perfect 
honesty on all sides, might just as well rep- 
resent the timing ability of the two timers 
with the shooters equal as the fast shooting 
ability of the two shooters with the timers 
even, 

This is particularly true of hapd timing 
with a pocket stopwatch. Of course we 
have machine timers, such as those with 
which we measure the speed of bullets as 
an example, but I am not here arguing 
lawyer wise and splitting hairs, but trying 
to stay in the corral of ordinary every-day 
testing and scoring of various six-shooter 
shots who can pull a gun sure and fast and 
hit with the first shot. So beware how dif- 
ference of fifths of seconds in such affairs 


look on paper, and remember the four imag- 
inary men just mentioned as an example. 

With the atmosphere thus cleared of split 
hairs, I repeat that pulling a six-gun and 
hitting sure-in two seconds is fast work. 
Now we have all seen much faster time than 
this, but on examination it will be noticed 
that the shooter had sub-loads, and shot at 
certain distances, and that he had practiced 
that one or two or three shots in exactly the 
same way for thousands of shots. Take him 
out of that routine and he drops back in 
time surprisingly. Also as a rule such fast 
shooting is done with guns and loads not 
heavy enough to kill with. Glass balls are 
easily killed, and while I know from experi- 
ence, being “tincan champion” of course, 
that a rusty, dangerous and ferocious old 
tomato can can stand a lot of killing, still 
it is not hard to wound under certain nearby 
and regular conditions. 

When a man can plant his feet just right, 
shoot against a sky or any other accustomed 
background, and the target flies practically 
the same each time, then that shooter’s time 
is often one-half and even one-third of what 
it is under catch-as-catch-can conditions with 
a real killing weapon and a real he-load in it. 

Then distance counts a lot, too. From 
two or three to about ten yards, and if the 
target is large enough, say about one foot 
in diameter at the longer distance, then an. 
experienced man can practically snapshot 
the target, but he does not actually do so in 
the sense that his sights are useless. The 
fact is that his eye finds the sight, and the 
finger responds so quickly and automatically 
that he seems to snapshoot and hit; but just 
try changing the sights and he at once misses 
most of the time. 

I believe McGivern is the fastest man on 
the pull from leather that I know of, at 
least he is the fastest‘ man I have shot with, 
under certain accustomed conditions—that 
is, in doing certain shots that he has done 
not only thousands, but ten thousands of 
times. At close range, where the sights are 
needless, as on a man at ten: feet for in- 
stance, I know a dozen men just as fast as 
McGivern; but even at that distance with 
small targets, such as a tincan, then Mc- 
Givern steps ahead as the fastest man from 
leather to hole in the target of all the six- 
gun men I have shot with. But in this work 
he does no snap shooting. We easily proved 
that, at his own suggestion by raising then 
lowering his sights, and setting them to 
right, then to left, and these changes un- 
known to him. He then missed the targets, 
and by over, under, right or left shooting 
according as the sights were so adjusted. 
As he had no idea how the sights had been 
adjusted, and the experiments covered prob- 
ably 100 shots, and the results were so even, 
he hit when the sights were right, undershot 
when the sights were low, overshot when the 
sights were high, that there remained no 
doubt whatever but that he actually aimed 
each one of his shots, altho they looked like 
snapshots, but really were aimed ones. 

So if one of the best revolver men who 
ever lived has to aim his shot, it might he 
well to soft pedal on astonishing remarks 
about the more or less mythical badmen who 
filed off the sights and just hit things at all 
distance and under all conditions by sense 
of smell. The trick can be done, of course, 
as I have just stated, snapshots and without 
sights or sighting, if the distance is short 
enough and the target is large enough, like 
a man at ten yards or even up to twenty 
yards in the case of some very few expert 
revolver shots, but then such a thing does not 
need much practice for any good six-gunner, 
nor if he would do. the same thing under the 
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same conditions. But hitting smaller targets 
at the same range with certainty and with 
rapidity, that takes inborn talent, years of 
practice and development of certain special 
muscles and nerve re-actions. McGivern’s 
right hand and arm show muscles that I 
have not seen on any other man, for ex- 
ample. And the time machine, not any stop- 
watch, has shown (altho I did not see that 
test myself) that he responds nervously 
much faster than the ordinary man, at least 
over his shooting nerves and thru his shoot- 
ing muscles—and that is all that interests 
us here. 

Quick pull and rapid fire with a revolver 
are as different as jumping and running. 
Quick pull and one fast sure hit is the 
single jump, practically from a stand, while 
rapid fire, five shots in one second or less, 
starting with the gun aimed, is like running, 
and from a running start. The two cannot 
well be compared. Some of the fastest rapid 
fire men are commonplace on the quick pull, 
just as some of the best runners are com- 
monplace jumpers. On the other hand, 
many of the quickest pull men are just or- 
dinary in rapid fire. And by rapid fire I 
mean actual hits, not just loud, poppy sounds 
in the air—anyone can do that. But hit, 
that is what counts. 

Now comes in the gun and the load, not 
the gunners themselves. The larger and 
heavier the gun the slower it is. McGivern 
used a .38 Officers’ Model Colt Target gun 
with 6-inch barrel. Barrels longer or shorter 
than 6 inches slow down his speed. This 
applies in his case to both quick pull and 
to rapid fire. He also used sub-loads. On 
the other hand, McCutchen used the .38 
Special Smith & Wesson, also with 6-inch 
barrel, in his remarkable rapid fire work, 
but he made no attempts toward quick pull, 
and always started his five hits in about 
four-fifths of one second with the arm aimed. 
In his case the full powder .38 Special fac- 
tory Peters cartridges proved the fastest load 
he could use, and sub-loads lowered his 
rapid fire time considerably. Under such 
conditions accurate comparison between the 
work of the two men (and I have shot with 
both of them) is practically impossible. 
Hand either one of them a single-action .45 
Colt with a full black powder load that 
would penetrate over six inches of pine, and 
they were both slower than I was; give each 
man his own gun, and I was left in the dust, 
far behind. 


Now all this leads up to several obvious 
facts, one of which is this—that there is a 
vast difference between exhibition and war 
conditions. And by war conditions I mean 
either national or private war—the latter 
means, of course, both men and animals. 
And one might well mention here that ex- 
hibition work itself is divided in actual 
shooting in good faith and trick shooting. 
The trick shot must, of course, be a very 
good shot, but his marvelous effects are 
mostly produced, not by six-gun skill, but 
by pure trickery. Shooting on the stage, for 
example, is usually almost all trick shoot- 
ing, so unless a man is a good revolver shot 
himself and experienced in such matters, his 
evidence, based on what he has seen with 
his own eyes, it is true, cannot be allowed 
in discussions of actual shooting a revolver, 
for no one but an experienced man can sep- 
arate the actual shooting from the sleight-of- 
hand work. For example, it is an easy mat- 
ter to snuff a candle on the stage from the 
back row of seats in the gallery with the 
lights turned down. This is done in a num- 
ber of ways; often the shooter simply fires 
a blank shot, and a concealed assistant blows 
out the candle and instantly springs a back- 
ground into place that shows a bullet hole. 
That same old bullet hole has done service 
for years, perhaps. Or the candle can be 


put out simply by placing a hollow or|'| 
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PRISM BINOCULARS 





A SILENT TESTIMONIAL 








In a recent issue of the New York Times Pic- 
torial Section, Field Marshal von Hindenburg is 
shown equipped for hunting in the Bavarian 
mountains, he being also a huntsman of note. 
Plainly discernible in this picture is a Hensoldt 
“Ideal Dialyt” Binocular suspended from his neck, 
while on his rifle he carries a Hensoldt “Ziel- 
Dialyt” Telescope Sight. 

Not only was this General in a position to have 
the best binocular there is, but his vast experience 
in making observations is a guarantee that he se- 
lected the “Ideal Dialyt” for his personal use, in 
the war and for the hunt, because ofits superiority. 

Why not delight yourself by getting one of 
these renowned glasses for your Christmas? 


Write for new reduced prices and 
booklet ‘‘R’’ to 


GM. Hensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 





“Ideal” Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam, 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT - 
FROM STOCK 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES 
in .256 Caliber—Also Newton Sporting Cartridges in 
Caliber .256,— .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Circular. 
Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M. 1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Accuracy 


Male, Fe A Bice Aiea iain 


YOU COULD NOT IMPROVE UPON THESE SELECTIONS 


For permanent and enduring gifts of value, no other firearms can compare 
with the famous 


B.S.A. Air Rifle—the Finest Air Rifle Made. 

B.S.A. Match Rifle—the Rifle Used by Champion Shots 
the World Over. 

B.S.A. Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun—Famous for 
Penetration—Power—Reliability. 

B.S. A, Cleaning and Preserving Materials: Cunirid— 

“Kleenwell’’ Oil-—Polishing Paste—Safetipaste. 
BEST BY TEST—THE WORLD OVER 


Ask your dealer—insist on B.S. A. Products. If you cannot obtain, let us know. 


Send for your copy of “Scientific Cleaning of the Barrels of Modern Firearms’—a most 
interesting and authoritative booklet recently issued, and indispens- 
able to every Rifle, Shotgun and Pistol user. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 
91 John Street NEW YORK 



















Dept. 16 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 152 Peel Street, Montreal, Canada 
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‘RUSSEL'S 
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A boot 
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light, 
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Four layers of keather between 
your foot and ground in thir boot. 
Made to mearure out of zmported 

waterproated Paris vealr. Never-rip' ream. 





Ste Scout Special” 
Has extra looks- 
Gives exira service. 
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oz cApnonst. Berlin, Wis. 
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SHOOT 


STRAIGHT- 
in the dark 


You can’t miss with 

LITE SITE! Put the 
spot on the object and 
pull the trigger. In- 
stantly attached or 
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detached — noth- and camp 
ing complicated. protection. 
Unequalled Campers,Auto- 
for home ists, Hunters,Trap- 


pers, Farmers, en- 
thusiastic.  Zuts,5o" 


THE LUXITE Co. 





Box 266-E 
WARREN, PA. 








saucer-like target of metal behind the candle 
at the right angle and distance, and the im- 
pact of the bullet in hitting the background, 
by means of air currents, blows out the 
candle. Thus such a candle can be put out 
at midnight outdoors 100 yards away with- 
out much trouble by an experienced six- 


gunner shot at that distance. The light of 
the candle, in fact, makes it easier to aim, 
by outlining the sights clearly, than by day- 
light. Hit the 6 to 8-inch hollow background 
and the candle goes out. To hit the candle 
wick itself under the same conditions might 
take all night every night for a week or so. 





Rifles for African Game 
Capt. Chas. Askins 
IN TWO PARTS—I. 


GINCE the subject of big-game rifles is 
with us always, probably never will be 
settled in favor of one caliber or another, 
J. A. McGuire has asked me to contribute 
briefly on rifles for African big game. 

I am not expecting to add anything to 
what has already been told, and do not in 
the least maintain that my views are the re- 
sult of personal experience. I have read a 
good deal about big-game shooting, and 
Charles Cottar, who visited me this summer, 
has told me a great deal more than I have 
ever read. 

Perhaps the real secret of why this article 
is appearing is that Mr. Cottar has been 
misquoted pretty often and misunderstood 
yet oftener. Many seem to think that he 
advocates very small bores and very light 


| cartridges for the largest game found in 
| Africa. 


It is true that Charlie Cottar has 
killed the largest game found in Africa— 
elephants, rhino and lions—with such guns 
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as the .250-3000 Savage and the .32 Special 
Winchester, but to the best of my knowledge 
he has never maintained that such arms 
were adapted to the game mentioned, much 
less the best weapons to be had for the pur- 
pose. In going up against such game as 
elephant with an. 87-grain bullet he took a 
chance which I doubt if he will ever take 
again, except under necessity. I believe 
that he considers a striking energy of 3,000 
foot-pounds the minimum for lions, and that 
elephants require much _ harder hitting. 
Much of his big game, however, up to the 
time that he became partly paralyzed, was 
killed with a .405 Winchester. 

Let me open the subject with the ex- 
pressed conviction that human nature is 
pretty much the same the world over, speak- 
ing of enlightened white men, that no coun- 
try has all the horse sense, and one country 
having had a great deal more experience in 
a certain line of sport than another country 
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. 1—Eight-bore; grooved bullet; weight 1,200 grains; black powder; muzzle velocity 1,600 foot- 


. 2—Five-seventy-seven English Express; bullet 750 grains; cordite powder; muzzle velocity , 


2,050 foot-seconds; muzzle energy 7,000 foot-pounds. 


muzzle energy 4,900 foot-pounds. 
. 5—Same as No. 4. except full-jacket bullet. 


. 8—Double Express; caliber .470; weight of bullet 525 grains; muzzle velocity 2,100 foot- 
seconds; muzzle energy 5,260 foot-pounds. ; 
. 4 Caliber .450; naked point; weight of bullet 480 grains; muzzle velocity 2,150 foot-seconds; 
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has had, may have a better knowledge of 
that sport and a more correct judgment as 
to the weapons which should be employed. 
It is not at all likely that we know more 
about: the rifles best adapted to elephant 
shooting than the English do, for they have 
been shooting elephants for at least a hun- 
dred years, and the sport is a late thing with 
us. We cannot assert that we know more 
about African big-game shooting and the 
weapons to be used than any Briton does, 
unless we assume that said Briton was a 
fool to start with. I am crediting the Eng- 
lish sportsman with being just about the 
same sort of a man as the American sports- 
man, a bit more conservative perhaps, and 
closer tied to precedent and the established 
manner of doing things. 

When an English big-game hunter tells 
me that the best rifle for elephant shooting 
is a .577, I may believe him, and yet, for 
various reasons, be unwilling to use that 
gun. It may have a greater recoil than I 
am willing to stand up under, or the ac- 
curacy and range may not come up to what 
I think it should be, or I may prefer some 
other cartridge, but the principle governing 
the Englishman remains—an elephant re- 
quires hard hitting and plenty of lead. A 
charging lion can be stopped with a .250- 
3000 Savage, but he can be stopped more 
promptly, with greater certainty, with a 
.500 Express. At the same time the man 
who believes that there is more sport in 
taking a sporting chance, in using a small- 
bore barely capable of doing the work, is 
entitled to put his convictions into practice. 

The cartridges I have illustrated—Nos. 1 
to 5—were drawn from the actual shells as 
furnished me by Mr. Cottar. These were 
not drawn with the greatest accuracy, yet 
practically are the same size as the cart- 
ridges—that is, they are drawn full size. 
The figures for energy were worked out on 
the velocities given by Mr. Cottar. 

Our own big-game cartridges were drawn 
from illustrations appearing in various cata- 
logs, and while they were all intended to be 
full size, may not be. Most of them, as well 
as the figures for velocity and energy, were 
taken from the catalog of the Western Cart- 
1idge Company, which furnish all the am- 
munition illustrated here, while some of the 
other cartridge companies do not. 

No. 1 is an 8-bore cartridge put up by 
Eleys, London, for Holland and Holland 
rifle. The bullet is grooved, of pure lead, 
and weighs something over 1,200 grains. 
The black powder charge is from 10 to 12 
drams, and the velocity 1,600 feet or a trifle 
better. The case is 34% inches long, crimped 
about the bullet. The double rifle from 
which this cartridge was shot weighed about 
fifteen pounds. I do not know what the free 
recoil of the rifle was, but would guess it 
off as being between sixty and seventy 
pounds. 

The 8-bore is still sometimes carried as a 
spare gun, to stop a charge where other 
arms had failed. It is only fair to state that 
very few of these rifles are now seen in 
Africa. They occupy about the same po- 
sition that our old .45-70 Springfield does 
in this country, being known as a good rifle 
if no better could be had. 

No. 2, the .577, is purely an elephant and 
rhino gun, coming sometimes in single shot, 
but usually in double barrei. The bullet is 
full jacketed, round pointed, and weighs 750 
grains. The case is 35-16 inches long, and 
is charged with cordite, giving a muzzle 
velocity 2,050 feet and an energy at muzzle 
of 7,000 foot-pounds. The weight of rifle 
using this cartridge is usually from twelve 
to fourteen pounds, and the recoil is about 
seventy-five pounds, as well as I can learn. 
The rifle is supposed to be quite accurate 
up to 200 yards, but is generally used at 
ranges under 100 yards. 

The .577 is still popular among hunters 
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WILD FOWL GUN 


SMITH Guns, regular frame— 
any grade—8 to 8! Ibs., three- 
inch chamber—made to shoot 
modern high velocity shells and 
kill consistently at 70 to 85 yds. 
These guns are designed to replace 
the heavier bores, and to give equal 
results when using high velocity shells. 
Our special system of choke boring 
gives extreme velocity and penetra- 
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4] 20 inches; weight, 7 lbs. ; ammunition, .45-.70 shot cart- 
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Krag Rifle—was standard for many years 
in the U. S. Army. Known and apprecia- 
ted everywhere. Specifications: Length, 49 inches; 
barrel length, 29 inches; weight, 9 lbs.; ammunition, 
Krag .30-.40, magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action, 
leather sling. Bargain Price 


Springfield Carbine—is a fine, 
inexpensive single shot arm for all small 
game. Short barrel makes it an ideal brush 

gun. Specifications: Length, 40 inches; barrel length, 




















ridge, single shot. Bargain Price $6. 








Ross Rifle—is successfully used 
for all game from deer to bear. Widely used for long 
distance wolf hunting. Specifications: Length, 48 inches; 
barrel length, 28 inches; weight, 8 lbs.; ammunition, 
British .303; magazine holds 5 cartridges, straight pull 
bolt action, leather sling. Bargain Price $10. 

Cartridges—Ross, soft point, $1.90 box: metal point, $1 
tonsa soft or metal point, $1.90 box; Springfield, shot 
cartridge, $1.40 box. Complete line of h “ y clothes 
and equipment. Send for free catalog No. 54. 

RUSSELL’S Inc., 245 W. 42nd St., New York 
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who prefer a very large-bore rifle with a 
surplus of stopping power. Whatever the ac- 
curacy of the arm which handles this cart- 
ridge, very few men can back it up and 
shoot it very accurately. Mr. Cottar told 
me of seeing a man attempting to stop an 
elephant with the 577. He shot from the 
knee and was kicked completely over with 
the first barrel, got up and was knocked 
down again with the second barrel, where- 
upon the elephant had to be stopped by 
somebody else. As an alternate for the .577 
a 600-bore, carrying a bullet weighing 900 
grains,’ is sometimes used. The recoil of 
the 600-bore is said to be 100 pounds or a 
trifle more, the gun weighing fifteen or six- 
teen pounds. 

No. 3 is a .470, made by Kynoch. ‘The 


case is 3% inches long, charged with cordite, 


and the bullet weighs 525 grains; full 
jacket; round point; velocity 2,100 feet; 
energy 5,280 foot-pounds. Since his stroke 
of paralysis, not yet havirig full use of his 
left hand, Cottar uses this cartridge on ele- 
phants and lions more than any other, shoot- 
ing it, I understand, in a double Rigby rifle 
weighing about twelve pounds. For the man 
who wants a real elephant rifle, with plenty 
of power, recoil bearable and good accuracy 
up to long range, I believe this is as good a 
cartridge as can be had. The free recoil is 
about fifty pounds, and accuracy from a 
double rifle good enough to put ten shots in 
an 8-inch at 200 yards. In preference to the 
.450 many use the .500 Express with a 570- 
grain bullet, velocity 2,100 feet and energy 
5,576 foot- pounds. I believe that Roosevelt 
used such a rifle as this in some of his ele- 
phant shooting. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are the same cartridge with 
different bullets, the one being naked point 
and the other round pointed and full 
jacketed. The shell is 3% inches long, 
bottle necked, cordite powder, bullet weight 
480 grains, energy 4,900 foot-pounds. The 
free recoil would be something like forty- 
five pounds. 

This is a most popular cartridge for all 
kinds of big-game shooting, including the 
larger bucks. It will kill elephants nicely, 
using the full jacketed bullet, and the same 
missile is used for rhino and buffalo. The 
naked pointed bullet is deadly on lions, tho 
Charlie Cottar seems to prefer the full 
jacketed ball. Many of the larger bucks are 
also shot with one of these cartridges or the 
other. Many old-time African big-game 
hunters do not desire a lighter rifle or cart- 
ridge for general big-game shooting. The 
rifle shooting this cartridge weighs ten to 
eleven pounds, double barrel. Usually the 
barrels are 26, 27 or 28 inches long, and the 
rifle is almost invariably mounted with open 
sights, as are all the heavy Express rifles. 

In the next number I will take up Ameri- 
can big-game rifles for African shooting, 
telling something of what they can do, some- 
thing of what they have done and something 
of what they should not be expected to do. 
Sufficient here the advice that when making 
up a battery of rifles for East African game 
the list should include one English double 
Express rifle, caliber one or the other of the 
rifles mentioned in this article. My own 
personal choice would be the .450-480 with 
a striking force of about. 5,000 pounds. 
However, it is all guess work with me— 
guess work plus what Cottar has told me 
plus what I have learned from other sources. 
Lay aside this number and when the next 
one appears compare the English and the 
American cartridges, then decide which 
should be given preference for an elephant 
gun. Don’t forget the kick. A Winchester 
.405 kicks, but a .577 doesn’t kick; it gives 
a sort of an earthquake shock—after which 
you get up and find that you are stil] alive 


and the elephant is not. 


Springfield Proof Tests 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In an aarticle in 
July Outdoor Life I stated that the Spring- 
field rifle had been tested with pressures as 
high as 133,000 pounds per square inch with- 
out injury to barrel, bolt or receiver. In 
a foot-note the former Arms and Ammuni- 
tion editor expresses the opinion that I have 
the figures too high, as he saw a barrel split 
with a pressure of 125,000 pounds. My in- 
formation came from an article by Major 
J. S. Hatcher of Springfield Arsenal, and I 
had no reason to doubt his veracity or the 
ability of the men at the arsenal to take 
pressures. 

Major Hatcher’s article dealt with the late 
improvements in the manufacture of the 
rifle, telling what was done to increase the 
strength of certain parts and describing 
tests made. A photo of a rifle with a 
splintered stock was shown with the plain 
statement that the arm had stood pressures 
up to 133,000 pounds without injury to bar- 
rel, bolt or receiver. In another place he 
stated they had used pressures of 80,000, 
90,000, 100,000, 110,000, 125,000 and 130,- 
000 pounds without injury to barrel, re- 
ceiver or bolt lugs. One charge used was 
45 grains Bull’s-eye pistol powder. A _bar- 
rel was turned down until the metal over 
the chamber was only 1-16 of an inch thick 
and then three service cartridges fired in it 
without any damage, but a proof cartridge 
or “blue pill” giving 75,000 pounds pressure 
blew out a piece of the chamber. Both lugs 
were cut off a butt head, leaving only the 
safety lug, but this held so well that a 
“blue pill” only moved the bolt to the rear 
half an inch. 

However, no one should suppose that all 
barrels would stand as much as those men- 
tioned by Major Hatcher. An experience 
of over thirty years in working iron and 
steel has taught me that there is a good 
deal of variation even in different parts of 
the same bar of metal. 

During the war-time rush, when the bar- 
rel blanks for army rifles were being forged, 
a number were put in the furnace at once, 
with the result that occasionally some re- 
mained too long and were over-heated, thus 
weakening them. Some of these no doubt 
fail on the proof test of 75,000 pounds, those 
passing the test ranging in strength from 
that point to perhaps considerably beyond 
the figures given by Major Hatcher. 

Another point to be considered is the 
variations in the recorded pressures on ac- 
count of difference in hardness of the cop- 
per crushers. 

In an article on “Ammunition Testing,” 
also in the July issue, the author, who I 
believe was also the Arms and Ammunition 
editor, mentions’ the difference in reports 
from verious ballistic stations, giving as an 
illustration the sending of samples of a lot 
of ammunition to three testing stations. 
Tho the ammunition was the same, the re- 
ports showed pressures of 38,430, 44,090 and 
48,200 pounds. I wonder if the difference 
increases in proportion as pressures run up 
over 100,000 pounds. If so, one test might 
show 125,000 pounds, another of the same 
ammunition over 150,000 pounds, and the 
rifle the editor mentions as failing at 125,000 
pounds may have been subjected to more 
pressure than the one mentioned by Major 
Hatcher as standing 133,000 pounds without 
injury. E. L. STEVENSON. . 

Calif. 


Editorial Note——We doubt if pressure read- 
ings are ever absolutely accurate. If cartridges 
could be so loaded as to really give precisely the 
same pressures, no doubt the gauges would read 
a few thousand points difference from cartridge 
to cartridge in ammunition similar to Spring- 
fields.— Editor. 
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Ballistics of the 16-Gauge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a serious 
fault to find with Capt. Askins’ article on 
the 16-gauge gun, as contained in July, 1922, 
issue of your publication. The conclusions 
drawn by Capt. Askins, as well as the tables 
furnished, are at total variance with my own 
experience of over forty-five years afield, 
forty of which have been spent with the 
16- “gauge almost exclusively, at all game 
from snipe to geese. My own conclusions 
are concurred in by the ballistic experts of 
the larger loading companies and powder 
factories, and I cannot understand where 
Askins gets his figures, unless they were de- 
liberately mis-stated to him in what appears 
to be a well organized effort to belittle the 
16-gauge. In fact, Askins himself throws 
out a very strong hint that he is skeptical 
of their correctness, because in the Septem- 
ber issue he says: 

“The general rule is that a given charge 
of powder and shot will show a higher ve- 
locity in a certain gauge than it will in the 
bore larger. According to this rule 
the 16-gauge with 3 drams of powder and an 
ounce of shot should have shown a higher 
velocity than 3 drams and an ounce in a 
12-bore; but according to the tables it did 
not, the 16 with 3 drams being credited with 
1,272 feet muzzle velocity, and the 12 with 
the same load 1,350. Such figures are en- 
tirely inexplicable by us, and in fact other 
tests of the 16 with 3 drams have shown far 
higher velocities.” (The italics are mine.) 

Figures given me, as stated before, show 
far better velocities than given by Askins, 
averaging 25 to 30 foot-seconds more instru- 
mental velocity and 60 to 100 foot-seconds 
higher muzzle velocity. 

Notwithstanding the disclaimer, I charge 
that certain of the shell loading companies 
have conspired to put the 16-gauge out of 
business, as well as the 10, and paid writers 
have, either deliberately or unwittingly, 
aided or abetted them by accepting ex parte 
tables and information, which apparently 
was against their own better judgment. 
Those anxious to disclaim for the loading 
companies might ‘well remember that the 
companies did circulate the statement in the 
spring of 1920 that they would discontinue 
loading anything but 24% drams in 20-gauge 
and in 28-gauge; and it took a 30-year fight 
to get them. to load 2%4 drams in 16. And 
I have before me a letter from one of the 
combined shell loading and firearms manu- 
facturers stating that their. guns are not 
guaranteed when loaded with shells contain- 
ing No. 93 Du Pont powder; that the same 
is unfit for use in a shotgun. 

I wish Capt. Askins would write a suita- 
ble article on 16-gauge guns and appropri- 
ate loads; and if he doesn’t want to, I will 
write it myself if you will print it. I have 
the guns, the ammunition and the experi- 
ence, and I hope the ability to make myself 
properly understood. 

Fla. Geo. G. CLoucn. 





Reply to Geo. G. Clough 


Replying to Mr. Clough, I’d merely like 
to say, good boy! Come along! Of course 
Outdoor Life will want that article on the 
16:gauge, and I’d like to see it myself. 
None of us know so much that we cannot 
learn a bit more, and Mr. Clough may well 
have a treat in store for us. 

Time was when I thought the 16-bore 
about the best all-round gun to be had, if 
such a thing as an all-round shotgun ‘is to 
be had. It has a good deal of power in a 
light weight, throws a good, honest load if 
it has a chance, and is at least a fairly 
effective gun on any and all kinds of game. 
I finally became discouraged in trying to 












And he got it. 


satisfactory made. 


He Wanted a 
Particularly 
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Weapon 


A Colt, New 
Service, double action revolv- 
er, as used by military organ- 
izations and Mounted Police. 
Hunters and campers find this 
general purpose arm of large 
caliber the most reliable and 
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Made in calibers .38, .44, .45. Six shots. 414, 542 
and 71% inch barrels. Length over all with 414 
inch barrel, 934 inches. Weight, 40 ounces. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Pacific Coast Representative: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 













It was this model that 
broke the World’s 20- 
shot Revolver Record 
with the phenomenal 
score of 198 out of the 
possible 200 points, in- 
cluding a runof nineteen 
consecutive ‘“‘tens.”’ 
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Give CARL ZEISS Binoculars for Xmas | 


The ideal gift for the man 
or woman wholovestravel, 
sports and the great out-of- 
doors. No better glasses 
madeanywhere. Their per- 
fect balance and feel, sharp 
definition, wide field of view, 
adaptability for weak light, 
and strong, dust and mois- 
ture-proof construction com- 
mend them for all binocular 
purposes. Lightin weight but 
will last a lifetime. 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA. SHOP, 404 16th St.. DENVER | 





Carl Zeiss Wide-Angle Binocular 


Magnifying Eight Times 


The popular Binocular 
shown here‘is an excellent 
high power glass.for travel 
andall sports. Extremely 
large field of view. The 
favorite twin-focusing glass 
on the racecourse. . 21, other 
models, priced from $50 ‘up, 
from which to make your se- 
lection. Write us Today for 
Catalog. Largest distributors 
in the West of Cari Zeiss Prism 
Binoculars. 
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Earn Some Cash 
in Spare Time 


The easiest and most pleasant work you ever 
did—taking subscriptions for OUTDOOR 
LIFE—THE SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF THE WEST. 


Everybody Reads in the 
Winter Time 


Our subscription price is only $2 a year, 
and we will allow you $1 in cash on every 
NEW yearly subscription; or apply this 
amount towards any premium you wish. 
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Subscriptions 
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RIFLES 
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make a duck gun of the 16 because I had 
to hand-load my own cartridges—all . the 
time. My 16-gauge duck gun weighed 8 
pounds, had 32-inch barrels, used 3 drams 
and more of powder, and was a fine shooting 
weapon. However, I could procure no am- 
munition that could at all de justice to the 
gun, and finally, after scolding everybody 
right and left for neglecting the gauge, I 
sold the gun. For all that, a favorite quail 
gun of mine is a 16—a 16-gauge Ithaca— 
and with it I have killed more quail than 
with any gun I own. Have never owned a 
better quail gun and have no intention of 
parting with it. 

The ballistic table with which Mr. Clough 
finds serious fault is that of the Du Pont 
Company. In Ballistics of the Shotgun I 
accepted the ballistics figures of this com- 
pany for all gauges, and could not therefore 
reject them for the 16, even tho it struck 
me that the 16 should have made a better 
showing than it did in such ballistic tests. 
I am quite sure even now that all the figures 
given by the Du Pont Company are per- 
fectly accurate, given just as they came 
from their ballistic department. Ballistic 
conditions at the time the figures were taken 
make a lot of difference; the gun in its bar- 
rel length and bore makes some difference, 
and the particular lot of powder would 
again cause variations from normal, pos- 
sibly. About all these things we do not 
know, and it is taking a very narrow view 
of things to imagine that any company or 
any individual has secret and bad motives 
for things done, with which we do not agree. 

It is not at all likely that the Du Pont 
Company would deliberately issue a ballistic 
sheet with intent to injure the 16-bore. 
Why should they? They sell powder. What 
difference does it make to them in what gun 
the powder is burned? I hold no brief for 
the Du Pont Powder Company. They have 
never once asked me to say a good word 
for them; never once have thanked me for 
commending any course of theirs; never 
once found fault with me when I criticised 
them. That company is, I believe, a very 
firm friend of all shooting men, whether 
they shoot a 16-bore or any other gauge. 
Reading the literature of the Du Pont Com- 
pany, reading between the lines, and from 
other sources, I am persuaded that the big 
powder company took the loading companies 
to task for not making greater reductions 
in the prices of ammunition after the war 
was over. They were met, as I believe and 
understand, with a statement from the load- 
ing companies that so many different cart- 
ridges were being built, so many useless 
and uncalled for variations, that overhead 
charges remained very high. Prices of shells 
could be reduced materially provided many 
unnecessary loads were permitted to become 
obsolete, but otherwise, owing to far higher 
wages, owing to far higher cost of all raw 
material aside from powders, prices could 
not be greatly lowered. Believing this to 
be true, the Du Pont Company started a 
movement to reduce the number of cart- 
ridges in common use, and particularly a 
movement to render obsolete such loads as 
were seldom called for. 

I doubt if the Du Pont Company had 
much success in their efforts to reduce the 
number of cartridges listed by the loading 
companies, tho I know nothing definite 
about it. Anyhow, they were right. Thou- 
sands of shells are loaded and kept in stock 
for which there is little demand, and for 
which there should be no demand what- 
ever. The consuming public is paying for 


these useless shells, and in the nature of 
things must pay for them. The man who is 
paying $4 for 100 shells which should cost 
no more than $3 is paying his extra dollar 
for time wasted on cartridges that ought to 
be obsolete. 


I am not pretending, and I do not sup- 
pose, that the Du Pont Company would 
claim any altruistic: motive in attempting to 
reduce the number of loads. What they, 
no doubt, were interested in is price reduc- 
tion as governing output. With shells at a 
reasonable price many would be fired, at the 
trap and elsewhere; with shells unreasonably 
high, consumption of ammunition was low- 
ered, and, of course, the demand for powder. 
For some such reason the Du Pont Com- 
pany, also the cartridge companies, would 
incline to take an unfavorable view of the 
advent of a lot of new cartridges, unless at 
the same time some of the old ones could 
be done away with. It might therefore be 
taken for granted that the Du Pont Company 
would not take kindly to such special loads 
as 3 drams for the 16 or 3% for the 12 or 
5 for the 10. All these things defeat the 
plan of this company for making standard 
ammunition low enough in price so that 
people who wish to shoot will be able to 
do so. 

As to the 16-gauge, no one need be 
alarmed about this gauge becoming obsolete. 
The Ithaca Gun Company told me that about 
one-fifth of their entire output was 16-bore, 
and the Fox Company calculated their 16- 
gauge output at about 18 per cent. No 
doubt the figures of other gun builders 
would be about the same. As for me, I 
have a heavy 16-gauge Parker now on hand, 
waiting a favorable opportunity to try it 
out with all kinds of loads, including the 
heaviest built, those carrying progressive 
powders and 1% ounces of shot. The 10- 
bore I have already handled in a magazine 
article with heavy loads up to 2 ounces of 
shot. I am fairly hopeful that Du Pont 
No. 93 powder comes into common use 
within the year.—C. A. 





The Super X 12-Gauge 
Load 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Believing that one’s 
light and findings should not at all times 
be hidden under the proverbial bushel, I am 
offering this article without frills or fiction, 
claiming nothing from the standpoint of the 
scientific ballistician, simply the practical 
findings and results of a dyed-in-the-wool 
devotee of the gun, whose experience during 
fifty odd years may be second to very few 
in the way of aim, pull, bag (or miss) game, 
both large and small. 

Last winter shortly after the close of the 
duck season my attention was called to the 
new (to me) Super X load. Being desirous 
of according this much-talked-of (pro and 
con) load a practical personal tryout, I 
placed an order for several boxes of these 
shells to be loaded with No. 6 chilled shot, 
but the dealer being out of 6s, substi ‘ed 
with 5s. 

The gun used was a full choke Remington 
autoloading 12-gauge M-D grade; the tar- 
gets sought were the festive “John” rabbit— 
big, speedy, scarce and wild at this season 
and in this locality. 

During several little outings exactly twelve 
of these chaps were “flushed,” all in alfalfa 
stubble; and not to eulogize the skill of the 
shooter, but rather the efficiency of the Super 
X loads used, every one of the rabbits were 
stopped with the first shot, “on the wing,” 
stone-dead, not a cripple. 

Nothing remarkable about all this, do I 
hear? But listen, the first and shortest shot 
made was at a distance of sixty-five good, 
honest three-foot paces—the last and longest 
shot being at ninety yards according to the 
same method of measurement. 

Upon returning to the club house I related 
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to my son the conditions,. distance, etc., as 
pertaining to the downfall of the last big 
“jack” with one hind leg freshly broken in 
two places, besides being killed instantly 
and at a distance of fully ninety yards. 

The young man referred to (a good 
stepper seventy-five inches tall) remarked 
that the unusual distances at which 1 had 
been picking off the dozen rabbits ‘: suc- 
cession seemed so very wonderful that he 
would like to see the pattern and penetra- 
tion of the load upon a stationary board 
target. Accordingly he picked up a portion 
of a cleated box-car grain door 18 inches 
wide and started across the alfalfa field to 
place the target at a distance of 100 yards 
as paced. 

It certainly seemed to me that 100 of his 
paces would be plenty, as his long strides 
carried him across the field, but his destina- 
tion was finally reached and the target set 
up at the end of the 100 paces, which dis- 
tance was subsequentlv verified with steel 
tape as 103 yards. 

All being in readiness, the writer directed 
the shot at the lower section of the board 
target, which was‘ about seven feet high. 
Shooting thus low was for the purpose of 
preserving the upper part of the board for 
a trap load, also to show results at a rab- 
bit’s height and area. 

The pattern of the Super X load was as 
follows: In the first 6 inches from the 
ground up were nine pellets, in the next 6 
inches were seven, and the next like space 
three; in all, nineteen No. 5 shot in an area 
of 18x18 inches, and all buried slightly more 
than the diameter of the pellets in very hard 
Oregon fir wood, the distribution being won- 
derfully even. How would a rabbit fare? 

The result of the trap load 3x114-7% shot 
at the top of the same target and distance 
showed a good pattern, but with insufficient 


penetration, as the pellets mostly rebounded 
from the board target. 

The verdict of the five men who saw this 
test was, “No wonder that twelve jack rab- 
bits would come down in a row with this 
load if the shooter did his part.” 

Most of this shooting at the rabbits was 
without coat, and all of it without a recoil 
pad. The gun functioned perfectly and 
comfortably to the shooter. 

One often hears of disastrous accidents to 
various shooters of Super X loads, “slow 
when cold,” double geared lightning when 
warm, terrific recoil, gun blew up, fingers, 
hands, arms and lives lost—in fact, a dan- 
gerous and unreliable load and one to be 
shunned by all safety first shooters, etc., etc. 
As to the origin of all this bunk, may I add 
that its source to the best of my knowledge 
has eminated from disgrvdtled dealers only 
who cannot or at least do not handle the 
Super X load. 

As stated in the beginning, this article is 
simply a statement of facts and actual oc- 
currence by one who knows very little in- 
deed as pertaining to the scientific, chemical, 
ballistic, physical and mechanical details 
entering into the makeup and loading of a 
shotgun shell, but on the other hand does 
claim some knowledge from long experience 
when it comes to judgment of all-round re- 
sults in unloading that self same shell. 

In conclusion I will add that altho not 
knowing of the exact constituents of the 
Super X load, I am conversant with the fact 
that it is put out by a reliable company with 
a reputation at stake, and I also know that 
when the shooter does his part in the un- 
loading act, very unusual results of pattern 
and penetration may, without exception, be 
anticipated, and this with absolute safety 
and comfort in the use of any gun in con- 
dition to safely use standard ammunition. 


Colo. C. W. Row ann. 





Naval Railway Batteries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed an article 
in regard to the alleged Paris gun. The 
American naval guns described in this arti- 
cle have some errors, as I happened to be 
one of the crew of these guns—used on the 
front in France. The length was 58 feet 
6 inches instead of 59 feet 7 inches, weight 
271 tons, could be fired at 45 degrees in- 
stead of 38, and its best range was at 43 
degrees and 45 minutes. It was not accurate 
after 100 to 125 rounds. 

Just a few lines in answer to a Chauncey 
Thomas article in which he says until he 














14-inch naval gun; 





sees better proof he will not believe Paris 
was shelled by the big guns, but from the 
air. If he had been with me he would have 
thought they would shell London next from 
their lines. 

One of these big guns was in the Cam- 
paigne forest, and at this place there was 
a stone marked “Paris 79 kilometers.” This 
was by road, which was a little over 40 
miles. A straight line to Paris was less. 

I believe she put them there, for I saw 
Paris shelled and not a Bosch plane in sight. 

This long-range German gun was not de- 

structive, for the wall of the shell was 

too thick to carry any explosives to make 
it a destructive gun compared with the 
U. S. naval R. R. batteries, 14-inch, 50- 
caliber guns. F. SPENCE. 
Colo. 





total weight, 271 tons; length of barrel, 58 feet 6 inches; 
jectile weight, 1,400 pounds; powder charge, 480 pounds 





weight, 96 tons; pro- 






JONES _.. 
WATERPROOF HUNTING 


—_ 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 








band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $200. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 
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JONES HAT COMPANY ia:s8Stz? 


oe hin) 
Use Heddon Tackle~ 
Rods, Reels, Lines & Baits 


Then you'll have | 











JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 
Fi € Flies 
Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, yo" Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75¢; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

















OMe 
Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


$°7-75 


Adopted by 
Aeoeee During 
World War 


The finest E 
Seen fen ged Blue PT Throughout — uses 


ponent ge ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, 
brand-new weapo! 

Bought Soles —— tariff raise. Buy now 
from sole U. S. importers and save about}; on 
these fine guns. 
$7. 75 25 cal., 7 shot asTea.C. 0. Q. Automatic. 

8.95 25cal., 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic. 
a3 25 i 7 shot ASTRA: triple safety. 
96 32 10 Poy ASTRA, extra magazine. 

18.98 33-90 and 38 cal. we cyl. revolvers. 

oan guarantee 





catalogu' 

perfect workmanship and material; 
hew; of ty forged steel thro’ + Peg 
unless ¥0 ish. ¥ Postiman on asitve D 

ess “al = 

M rah. Pay Dos funded if not fuily satisfied 
ACT NOW to these SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 
WRITE TODA 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 2012, Terminal Bldg., Los An: . 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 


Using Lyman Aper- 
ture Rear Sight 










Using Crotch 
Rear Sight 





Reason No. 4 


An Open Field 


Your field is entirely open; you can see 
your object clearly at all times, as in cut 


“A”. It is never partially obscured as is 
the case when you use acrotch rear sight 
(cut “B”). 

You can see Lyman Ivory or Gold Bead 
Front Sights more quickly and clearly 
against dark backgrounds than you can 
ordinary bead front sights. 

At your dealer's, or give us your make, 
model and caliber. 


Send for Folder 


“Better Aim at Target or Game”’ 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


100 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
Look for this Or the Name 
MARK LYMAN 

















WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST * 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
’ Rugs 


645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 

















“You have the best light-weight bag on the market.” 
—Dr. C. P. Fordyce 


FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag 


“Llama Wool” interior bag 3 lbs. 6 
Diana census 6 coet- obskke oe $31.00 
Aeroplane Cloth Cover, 20 ozs. 8.00 
Complete Bag, 4 lbs. 10 ozs. $39.00 
Fiala Pat. No-Hide-Fur: 80 in. long; 
complete bag, weight 5 Ibs. 


10 ozs. 
Scout Size, 66 in.; wt. 4 lbs. 7 ozs. 


Fiala Comb. Rifle and Pistol, .22 cal. 

al ocdan cousavesaestieambesae $18.00 
Fiala Repeating Rifle, .22 cal...$14, 
Rifles, Shotguns, Complete Equip- 
ment for Travelers, Hunters, Explo- 
rers and Engineers. Write for Cir- 
culars. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
Anthony Fiala, Pres. 25 Warren St., New York 

















PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work aspecialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
: them up for you-very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
malteeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 





Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 





Guns to the Gun Crank 


W. C. Gilbert 


JN 1919 we who had been so thoughtful 

of our Uncle Samuel as to pitch into the 
scrap for him after he had thrown his hat 
over the fence ontc European land as an 
indication that he was tired of having his 
nights’ sleep broken up by the eternal scrap- 
ping of his neighbors, and intended to stop 
that noise if he had to lick all of the par- 
ticipants in the scrap, woke up to find that 
we had parted with our pleasure-indulging 
firearms, in the expectation of never being 
able to handle them again (of “croking” on 
the other side), now came to the realization 
that certain of our treasured shooting irons 
were to be no longer manufactured, and if 
we indulged in our favorite pastime of sling- 
ing lead, we must buy second-hand goods 
or new makes of goods entirely. 

The old Marlin Arms Company had appar- 
ently died entirely—been killed by the Ger- 
mans and interred on Uncle Samuel’s place. 
The Stevens Arms and Tool Company had 
been bought out by the Westinghouse Com- 


pany, and things looked dark for those who 


wanted those ultra-accurate .22 single-shot 
rifles and pistols, for which the Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company was so justly 
famous. Then to cap the climax, the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company ceased to 
make their line of single shot rifles that 
were so dear to the heart of those who in- 
dulged in the pastime of obeying Pope’s 
command of “Stand on your hind legs and 
shoot like a man.” They also cut out at 
one stroke all of our much-prized old style, 
big bore black powder guns and left us just 
what they wanted to leave and no more. No 
longer could, we obey Pope’s mandate unless 
we watched “Uncle’s” place like a hawk 
and picked those single-shot rifles on the 
wing, so to speak. No longer could we 
throw that old Marlin shotgun to our shoul- 
der and hear its crack as the ducks rose 
from the wild rice or reeds. No longer 
could we throw the lever of that little .22 
as we picked squirrels out of the trees or 
rabbits from the weeds. We were disconso- 
late. ° We could only lay in another lot of 
firearms to take their place. 

First, we must have a gun ior the trap; 
then a gun for other shooting, such as 
ducks; a rifle for this use and another for 
that, until again, on paper, our gun rack 
resembled an arsenal. The old Ithaca Gun 
Company was still doing business at the 
same old stand, so we indulged in a single 
Sousa model for the trap, and a second for 
the better half, then found that we could 
not shoot doubles with a single shot—this 
peer of trap guns; so meditated en the feasi- 
bility of parting with another big chunk of 
“kale” to buy a double, also a Sousa model. 
We compromised on a Remington pump for 
general utility gun, and were not dis- 
appointed when it came to using this gun, 
as it proved its worth over the tules and 
reeds as the ducks raised from their feed. 

We felt that we must keep in touch with 
the National matches, so bought a Spring- 
field, star-gauged barrel, and O! how good 
it seemed to again nestle that short, dumpy 
stock against our cheek as we put the 
“pills” into the black at all ranges, includ- 
ing 1,000 yards. A new set of matches came 
up at that time—the International Small 
Bore—and we must have a .22 rifle par ex- 
cellence to indulge in them. We got the 
Savage .22 bolt action, N. R. A., and got 
into the game. Then we began to think 


that a bet might have been overlooked, so’ 


we got a Winchester Model 52 and a little 
later the B.S. A. Mo. 12. These three 
rifles, the peers of the small bore target 
game, were soon flanked with the Stevens 
414, and then our troubles arose. We could 
not tell which one was the more accurate, 


and tho we have fired thousands of shots 


from each, we are in the same position to- 
day. These four rifles are the most accurate 
.22 target rifles made, but if there is any 
difference in accuracy, it has not been 
found. 

A rumor came out—the Marlin had been 
dug up and found to be still breathing. It 
was soon brought to life under the ministra- 
tions of .John F. Morgan, a sportsman him- 
self. We were now able to get the Marlin 
lever-action .22, the favorite with trick shoot- 
ers everywhere, and the fastest .22 action 
ever made. The Model 38 soon followed, 
just because we wanted another gun and 
became stuck on the feature of instantane- 
ous thumb lock take-down with its compen- 
sating take-up-lost-motion locking wedge. 
Our rack now began to assume its propor- 
tions of “befo de war.” 

One day we looked over the new model 
Marlin shotgun and became stuck on that 
“no shoot, hang fire, safety locking” device 


(have we got them all?) incorporated in, 


this gun, so we had to have that. 

We had already ordered a Savage shotgun, 
and both of them came in on the same day. 
What a time we had the next few days tar- 
geting those two guns! The Ithaca single 
and the Remington had to come out. Then 
we got an Ithaca double field grade and an 
L. C. Smith, and spoiled more ammunition. 
But what an amount of pleasure those weeks 
held while we were trying to determine 
which would shoot the better, and at last 
we gave it up for a while, to start all over 
again when the Western Cartridge Company 
brought out that superb duck load, the 
Super X. - 

Winter came on, and to satisfy our crav- 
ing to hear the snap of smokeless powder 
and to breathe its fumes, we had to take to 
the cellar with the .22 rifles. On the few 
nice days that came as an oasis in a desert, 
we took the Springfield out on the range 
and cuddled up alongside of it, for we were 
determined not to lose our cunning at long 
range. 

The Model 30 was put out by the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, and we had to have that 
also. A long trial proved to us its accuracy 
and worth as a game rifle, only second to 
the Springfield. Now comes out the Savage 
.300. That was given the once over and we 
could not stop until 800 shots had been 
fired from it. We had made several perfect 
scores of ten shots in the 8-inch bull at 200 
yards before the ammunition ran out. 

A new .38 Special Smith & Wesson, a 
Savage .380 and .32 automatic, the new 
Remington .380 and a Reising .22 automatic 
pistol were added to the arsenal during this 
time, and a Smith & Wesson .32-20 for the 
better half, who said, “I want one just like 
the one you gave me when we were mar- 
ried,” for then she was given the choice of 
all the guns in the rack. 

Then with a sigh, “Well, I guess that’s 
all.” But no, the fever burned again with 
a temperature of 106 degrees, so we tried 
to cool it off with a Krag and a Russian 
7.62 mm., but it would not down. A Stevens 
shotgun was the next acquisition, and this 
brought out the whole arsenal of shotguns 
for another spell of targeting. 

Well, it’s all over with; that’s the last; 
but Askins, the scamp, had to begin brag- 
ging about long-range shotguns, and then 
Fox brought out their long-range special 
super-duck gun, and that one was added to 
the rack, that had now begun to spread: all 
over the room. 

“Goodness sakes!” said the better half, 
“where does my winter hat come in, and a 
new suit, and, and, and—.” O dear! No 
more shells, no more fun; but again the 
clouds opened and we saw clear sky. The 
shells were again coming in, and more test- 
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ing, for the better half takes part in it. 
Our problems are her problems and the fun 
goes merrily on. 

It’s all over now. Nothing new under the 
sun, but who was that talking? The Rem- 
ington representative talks about their new 
high velocity of high speed .25-20 and .32-20 
and the new pump action to shoot them in. 
We must have one of them; sure, pronto, 
but wait a minute. Scratch-scratch-scratch 
—hair stands on end. The catalogs come 
out. Yes, Marlin does make a pump-action 
. a these two cartridges, so we will get 

oth. 

What! Two more rifles! Why under the 
sun don’t you fill the house with them? 
And then the hearty Irish laugh rings out, 
the blue eyes begin to sparkle, and— “Won't 
we have a time with those two new rifles! 
Which one belongs to me?” “Take your 
choice”—and away we go to test, side by 
side, changing occasionally, those two neat 
little .25-20 pump-action, 5%4-pound rifles. 
My! but those .25-20 high-speed do travel 
and— “Gee, I’ve got three bulls straight. 
Give me that Marlin while my luck holds 
out”—and we watch that auburn head with 
its tinge of red snuggle down to that other 
stock as, crack, bull; crack, bull; crack, 
bull. “There again! Let’s go home.” And 
we tuck up those little Remington and Mar- 
lin rifles and trudge for home—two miles 
over the hills; but what are two miles to 
two “dyed-in-the-wool” gun cranks. 

“Look, there’s a rabbit!” Crack, and— 
“Gee, only the kickers left. Well, it’s one 
apiece, fried for supper. Where’s those 
sandwiches I put in your pocket?” And 
we munch on our sandwiches and “chew the 
rag” about guns as we slip and slide thru 
the cornfield on a short-cut home. 





The Ultimate .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If I read the signs 
correctly, there is a large and growing num- 
ber of riflemen who are not going to be 
satisfied until they get a .22 rifle and cart- 
ridge between the .22 long rifle and the .22 
High-Power. To my mind, the rifle should 
be a bolt-action repeater with a box maga- 
zine and a man’s size stock. The cartridge 
case might be easily made from a_ .25-20 
repeater or a .32-20 case by necking down 
to .22. The bullet might be the regular 68- 
grain High-Power bullet or a lighter, copper 
jacketed one. Cast bullets might also be 
used for short range. 

A number of rifles are in use, being hand- 
made, re-chambered or original .22 W. C. F. 
barrels fitted to single-shot actions. Some 
of these have shown remarkable accuracy at 
ranges up to 200 yards. Bullets used vary 
from the 49-grain copper jacket made by 
Neidner, Koshellek and others to the regular 
68-grain High-Power. Powder also varies, 
but the new Du Pont No. 50 seems to be 
best adapted. Eight grains of this behind 
the High-Power bullet gives good accuracy, 
tho a somewhat high trajectory. Larger 
charges up to 14 grains with the 49-grain 
bullet give a flat trajectory up to 125 yards 
with fine groups. 

Manufacturers are prone to shy at any- 
thing that looks like new machinery, and 
they can scarcely be blamed, but there is 
nothing about the “.22-20” to be scared at. 
All manufacturers are prepared to bore and 
rifle .22-caliber barrels. The cartridge case 
requires only further necking down of the 
.25-20 or .32-20 case. Then a bullet-making 
tool, loading die and chambering tool would 
complete the set. 

The “Ultimate Rifle” may be of .25- 
caliber, as recently so ably set forth by Mr. 
Reid, but there will always be thousands of 
riflemen for whose use the smaller caliber 
is much better suited. This being the case, 
why not a series of “Ultimate Rifles,” say 
22, .25 and .30 calibers? . 

Iowa. T. H. Winrrey. 






















































Every Man and Boy 
Wants this Equipment 


Any man or boy will be tickled 
toown Marble’s Game Getter _=< 
Gun. It’s both rifle and shotgun— Y 
upper barrel .22 cal., rifled; lower barrel .44 ~ 
cal. and .410 ga., smooth bore, for shot, or round 
ball. A reliable .22 for birds, rabbits, etc.—the 
smooth bored barrel almost equals a 28 ga, 
shotguns 

Prices: Tax and Fine Leather Holster Included 
12 in. barrel $25.50; 15 in. $27.00; 18 in. $28.50 


Carry one and always have a 
Waterproof Matchbox. light—keeps matches bone 


dry, even under water. Seamless brass, nickled—size little 

over 34” inside diameter List price bg % in. blad 

: All-purpose knife for every use—4% in. blade 

Woodcraft Knife. finest steel, checkered at back to give firm grip. 
Thousands of Boy Scouts and outdoor sportsmen own these knives. List Nea | 
price, including fine leather sheath—No. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. *) 
No. 50. Staghorn Handle, $3.00. Add 10% war tax. 

N Handiest tool made—guard folds 
Safety Pocket Axe. (00 handic. Easily carried in 
pocket or belt—every 
outdoor man and 
boy wants it. No. 
2, 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 5, selected 
hickory handle, $2.00. 
Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Ask for interesting catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLES ee 


FOR EVERY HOUR 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT—PAGE 427 
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cD A Real Am It’s Not Too Early to Order 
Sportsman— An pepe 
one who loves his SPORTSMAN’S AXE i 
gun, and reel; With Any 
oeeeevees them I NITIAL 
or tly etched In 





rusty 
and inefficient be- 
cause he always 
handy a 
bottle of 


GOLD 








No.3 


For that Christmas Gift for 
the Man, Boy, Woman or Girl, 
who enjoys life in the outdoors, 








SENT POSTPAID 





Extra Fine Leather Sheath, FOR $1.50 ' 
50c, or both Axe and Sheath C, O. D. for 10c Extra 
for $1.75. Ask for circular. 

















MURKIN SUPPLY CO..,Dep.“ 0,” WARREN, PA. , 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 

stand as much 














use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 

. gun— 
Be «first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 



















Every 
gon proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


ce lea nha rl 





































AL. Toss Pork Rind Minnows: 
_. Qrjental Wig Widaler. $183 ) 


ler-- $199 


756 



















A. W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No high pressure or nickel-steel barrels made. 
No experiment work done. No reloading tools 
made, re-made or repaired. No .22 target 
barrels nor larger calibers of any kind relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a 
Specialty. All hand-made, cost $50 and up. 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 






































NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly ine, cram 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to doin the woods, how to cook 
e\ grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
ior to train your hunting ~~. 
EL how to preserve trophies, how 
start a gun club, how to build a i 
range. No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 
in the open that you get from a 
year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
. National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with ons of our 
handsome Mo- 
Msaic Gold 
ai Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 


> 







agg satisfied. 
ATION AL 
PORT SMAN 
Boston, 
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(Note.—Queries answered this month are those 
which remained unpublished at the time Mr. 
Askins took charge of this department, and were 
answered by our former A. & A. editor.) 


After reading and studying your magazine for 
the last couple of years I found the .38-40 recom- 
mended as a revolver cartridge. I have re- 
cently purchased a .38-40 New Service Colt re- 
volver. It shoots well with new cartridges, but 
the cases expand so much with firing that the 
ejector won’t work without driving it back with 
a hammer or something. - I got this gun in- 
tending to reload the cases for some target work 
with a heavier gun than the .22 or .38, but the 
cases expand so with firing that the empty cases 
will not go back in the cylinder without much 
pressure, and then they bind so against the 
frame that to cock the hammer the left hand 
must be used to help turn the cylinder. Fur- 
ther, the cases expand so much at the base of 
the neck that on reloading the bottom grease 
groove would be exposed to the powder without 
so much resizing as to break the case. How- 
ever, I will take up with the factory regarding 
this, as I think the cylinder must be bored 
wrong. Of course, the cases could be resized 
full length, but I understand this should not be 
necessary except in reloading for high-power 
rifles, Is it considered practical to reload the 
.88-40 for the New Service without resizing the 
cases full length? Would the single action Colt 
be better for this cartridge? Does the expansion 
of the cases ,cause less trouble in reloading the 
.45 Colt or not? The Modern-Bond Company 























A 68-YEAR-OLD KID 
One of Outdoor Life’s oldest Oregon readers, 
Thos. Roche, shown in his hiking togs and 
holding an old friend, his Krag rifle. 


advertises a 184 and 248-grain bullet for the 
.45 Colt. I understand the standard bullet for 
the .45 is 255 grains. Is the same result ob- 
tained in using the 248-grain bullet? Would 
the .45 with the 184-grain bullet be equal to 
the .38-40?—F. Donley, Idaho. 


Answer.—I believe that you have a box of 
cartridges in which the metal of ‘the cartridges 
is soft. It may be that the metal is naturally 
soft, and it may be that it has been annealed 
until it is softer than it should be, and that it 
will stiffen up if it is resized to the original 
size. I have some .38-40 cartridges that I have 
shot over 100 times, and they are still service- 
able, tho they have never been resized. I find 
that continuai resizing is liable to make the 
metal brittle unless they are annealed occasion- 
ally. It may be that all your shells need is to 
be resized once or twice to make them of a 
stiffness to withstand the pressure of the cart- 
ridge without taking a permanent set. I have 
used this cartridge in all Colt revolvers cham- 
bered for it, and the Smith & Wesson as well, 
but it is only occasionally that I will get some 
cartridges that will give me trouble. You can 
use the 243-grain bullet fully as well as you can 
the heavier one. The government loaded this 
cartridge with the 230-grain bullet. The 184- 
grain bullet is one that the Modern-Bond Com- 
pany made for short range or Pag shooting. 
The .45 would not be equal to the .38-40 with 
the 184-grain bullet, as the .38-40 is loaded with 
a greater amount of powder than is loaded into 
the .45, and the bullet weight is 180 grains, 
which is practically the same. The .38, being 
smaller in diameter, will give longer range than 
the light .45. —Editor. 


Can you tell me how small .groups can be 
made by a muzzle-loading rifle using a round 
(spherical) bullet at suitable distances, say ten 
to twelve rods? I have heard some wonderful 
stories. The late Major George Steele, when 
Indian Agent on the Blackfoot Reservation, told 
me of shooting done with his old Hawken, and 
his regrets at having ever parted with it. I 
also have pleasant recollections of my own first 
rifle, a muzzle-loader made by a country gun- 
smith whose name would mean nothing to the 
present-day riflemen.—Calvin Stewart McChes- 
ney, N. Y. 


Answer.—The glamor of the frontier days and 
the muzzle-loader still claims tribute from the 
most of us. Many is the time that I have 
thought to reclaim old experiences with guns, 
but they have generally given results that fell 
away before modern days and modern weapons. 
I have within the last three years shot three old 
muzzle-loading rifles that have seen service for 
nearly 100 years, but which are still in good 
shape. One of them has been cut off three 
inches because the breech became powder burned 
to such an extent that flame came thru the 
barrel. The rifling at three’ inches from the 
breech was in as good condition as when first 
made. There has been nothing but spherical 
bullets used in that rifle that anyone knows of. 
Today I should say that it would show the 
same accuracy as it would have shown 100 
years ago before it came from England. The 
barrel is 1% inches across the flats of the octa- 
gon and the over-all length is 5 feet 9 inches. 
It was originally an even 6 feet. The man who 
brought it from Scotland is reputed to have 
been 6 feet 8 inches ‘tall. His greatgrandson, 
my greatgrandfather, was also 6 feet 8 inches, 
and he never used any rifle but that one in his 
hunting in New York state. That rifle three 
years ago would not compare with the Spring- 
field at 100 yards, for tho it made groups that 
a 24-inch disk covered, ten shots, the Spting- 
field made one-third that size. The second rifle 
and the third, all in good condition, made groups 
of ten shots that a 4-inch ring would cover at 
100 yards. The lightest of those rifles weighed 
10 pounds. I _believe that those rifles may be 
considered to be good representatives of all 
muzzle-loading rifles. You will note that the 
distance of 10 rods is only about 53 yards, so 
the rifles might be considered to have made 
groups of approximately two-thirds the size as. 
at 100 yards. I still remember my old muzzle- 
loading rifles, shotguns and revolvers, but by 
being in such close connection with guns and 
ammunition as I have been, the glamor has been 
rubbed off the memories of what those old guns 
would do.—Editor. 

! 


About a year ago I bought a rifle from 
Bannerman having a Mauser action and a 
Springfield .30-’06 sa As far as I can see, 
there is nothing wrong with this gun, having 
shot it about fifty times and everything seemed 
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O.K. I have been told, however, that in order 
to accommodate the .80-’06 cartridge, which is , 
slightly longer than tle German army cartridge | 
for which this action was made, that the bolt 
lugs were trimmed off somewhat. If this is so 
I don’t believe I want to shoot it any this 
summer at the target. The front lugs measure 
¥% of an inch long (lengthwise of bolt) by 7-16 
inch wide (up and down) by % inch thick 
(metal above main part of bolt). The rear lug 
is the same, excepting about one-eighth inch 
shorter. Please let me know whether you think 
these lugs are strong enough to stand the pres- 
= of 170-grain cartridges.—Frank Fullmer, 
io. 

Answer.—Who ever told you the story about 
the Mauser action and the .30-’06 cartridge 
either never saw the rifle or else never saw the 
cartridges, as the 8 mm. cartridge is slightly 
larger than the .30-’06 cartridge, but still not 
enough but that it can be loaded into the Spring- 
field. I would not advise that this be done, for 
it will blow up the Springfield if shot, but it can 
be forced into the chamber. There is no need 
of remodeling either the bolt or the action in 
any way to accommodate the .30-’06 cartridge. 
Your rifle is as safe as the Springfield, so you 
need not be afraid to shoot it.—Editor. 

















I would appreciate a little information con 


cerning the new Super-X 16-gauge load, viz. 
Velocity arid pattern as compared with the regu 
lar load of 234—1. I own a good .16-gauge 
Smith ejector, therefore my personal interest ir ; 


the new 16 Super-X.—S. H. Fisher, W. Va 
Answer.—In my testing of Super-X and othe~ 


16-gauge shells of like type I have used the 
Ithaca 16-gauge gun exclusively, and as all 
makes of guns, and in fact all guns of any make i 
will not give the same effects with any one 


cartridge or shell, the information I give you 
will be comparative only, tho the comparative 


results should be the same in your gun, with the 

consideration that your gun might use one shell 

better than another. I have found that the wg s 
Super-X shell gives more velocity, better pat: 
terns and more driving power than the standard (Save $2.00) 
loadings of 234—1 that is generally put out. 
They be — —— = be closer —_ 
ing, harder shooting an onger range than ° ° 
pn Mg er ger ls MR gg. = nage Ra goon The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 
coil or strain on the gun. I believe that you 
will get better résults with this shell in your 


ee a The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, cover- 
ing every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. | 














Please give me all the information you have 








ing stock, and chambered for the .22 long rifle, 
but will handle any of the three .22 cartridges— 


pa oc Mr, nage lyin igs My Agart | | They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
ee nan | writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
ea ee eee reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
Manswers The mew Savage 22 sporter igges ||| 00 how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
tions or improvements. It has a typical sport-| | published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 


—all for the small sum of $5.00. | 





short, long, long rifle. It is one of the most 

accurate repeating rifles made. I believe that 

the Krag rifles offered in .Outdoor Life are If you wish to make your friends presents of two of the maga- 
poo’ Be Ae 4 gg ge Ms SB zines, and take one yourself, we will send them a card bearing your 
listics of ‘the .44. Russian are: Bullet weight, name as donor, and start the subscription in time to reach them at 
246 grains; velocity, 679.6 foot-seconds; energy, Christmas time, or we can send all three to friends if you prefer. 
ee: fhe ig Bo pores so We will be glad to send these subscriptions to different addresses 
accurate.—Editor, . : —they will make inexpensive and very acceptable Christmas pres- 


ents to your sportsman friends. 


I have a 1905 Ross rifle, caliber .303, and | §) 
have been using the metal patch bullet. Have 
tried to get the soft-nose variety, with no suc- 
cess to date. Kindly give me the name of some 
firm or dealer who has them for sale. Also 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, 


sor Fr to — the ballistics of same.— Denver, Colo 

. C. Dormeyer, Wis. ’ . 
Answer.—All of the ammunition companies i 

with the exception of the U. S. Cartridge Com- 4 Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
y ‘ ish cartridge wi e ° : ° 

215-grain round nose bullet in ie soft point Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25 ; Foreign $7.50. 


or full jacket, and all of them load this cartridge 
with the 174-grain pointed bullet in full metal 


jacket only. Your local dealer should be able , ipti 
eee Sai. Rae: eel Sane aes ae ae Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
The ballistics of this cartridge is: Bullet weight, Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


215; muzzle velocity, 2,000 foot-seconds; muz- 
zle energy, 1,920 foot-pounds; trajectory, 100 
yards, 1,23 inches; 200 yards, 5.20 inches; 300 Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 


ds, 14.08 inches —Editor. . . . D 
= a Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


I would be greatly indebted to you if you 
could furnish the information I seek. I want 
some dope on loads and on reloading shells for SRA Delage Ms UES Ty 2 ONE RO Meso 
a 10-gauge. Are there any books on the sub- ay es eke a ee eee eee 
ject?—Eric B. Hagers, IIl. 

Answer.—An article will appear in “Ballistics 
of the Shotgun” on loading cartridges for the Street 
10-bore, using progressive powders and heavy : A 
loads, in due course of time. Books could -be . te 
had emg ang 2 in oe of powders A. City SR fe 5 ene Riana ees 
common use, but we take it these are not what ° ‘ i 
you want. Write to the Bond Manufacturing | Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 
Corporation, 509 Monroe Street, Wilmington, | ty 
Del., for instructions in loading 10-bore and | ere Se 
other cartridges.—Editor. ERE 
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Conducted by CiaupE P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


The Glacier to Gulf Motorway 


OVERING over 3,000 miles along the 

eastern slope of the Rockies and extend- 
ing from Canada to Mexico, the Glacier to 
Gulf Motorway distinctively functions in a 
way different from most auto highways in 
that it is the highway from the summer heat 
of the Southland north to the cool retreats 
of the National Park regions, and in winter 
it is the premier trail from the North to the 
friendly winter climes of the South. In 
Texas one connects With the all-year routes 
of the Southern National Highway or the 
Old Spanish Trail for either California or 
Florida. 


Besides touching four great National Parks 
it connects with the National Park-to-Park 
Highway, which reaches twelve National 
Parks, thirty-two National Monuments and 
many National Forests. It enables one to 
get the cream of scenic America. It crosses 
all the great trans-continental highways, so 
people touring from the extreme East or 
‘West can deflect their route to the Glacier 
ito Gulf Highway and tour either north or 
south over a well-marked roadway which is 
rapidly being conformed to federal road 
standards. It passes thru towns which are 
alive to providing public motor camps, for 
they were hosts to a large portion of the 
1,250,000 motor campers who toured the 
West this last summer. 

The lodestars for scenic beauty in the 
‘North on this highway are Glacier and Yel- 
Jowstone and the Rocky Mountain National 
Parks, which are just as opposite in their 
<haracter and attractions as they could be, 
and represent the very essence of the allure- 
ments of our great National Parks System. 
The Yellowstone Park, which was established 
May 1, 1872, contains 2,143,720 acres, or 
3,348 square miles of wonderland, with more 











Municipal camping grounds at Brackenridge Park, San Antonio, Texas 


geysers than are to be found in all the rest 
of the world, and with wild life so abundant 
that it is worth a summer’s study. There 
is no more beautiful sight than the Yellow- 
stone Canyon with its twenty miles of bril- 
liant coloring, at the head of which is the 
magnificent Yellowstone Falls. 

Glacier National Park, established May 
11, 1910, owes its attractiveness to the 
rugged wildness of its mountain peaks with 
the many peaceful lakes and_ turbulent 
streams at their feet. This park contains 
about 1,534 square miles and gets its name 
from the many glaciers which feed the lakes 
and streams the year around. A motor high- 





Medina River camp at Castroville, Texas, twenty-five miles southwest of San Antonio 


way is being completed across the most at- 
tractive mountain pass in this park, bring- 
ing the very essence of its attractiveness 
within easy reach of the motorist. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park, 
which is but seventy-five miles northwest of 
Denver, enjoys the greatest number of 
visitors of any of the National Parks. It 
represents the very best of the typical Rocky 
Mountain scenery with alluring alpine tarns, 
lakes and mountains, wild flowers and trees, 
and is ideal for camp life. 

In addition to these are the National Parks 
of Canada, which offer scenery which com- 
pares with the Swiss Alps, and in America 
this route traverses many National Forests 
which offer more of a wilderness environ- 
ment for the camper. Good roads are main- 
tained in both the forests and parks and 
camp grounds are everywhere. In the parks 
and forests nature remains virtually un- 
touched save for the roadways built thru 
great timber tracts to make accessible the 
matchless beauty spots to be found in the 
heart of the ranges which go to make up the 
great Rockies. 

The Glacier to Gulf Motorway, which ex- 
tends from Tampico, Mexico, thru Browns- 
ville and the magic Rio Grande Valley along 
the Gulf Coast to Corpus Christi and thru 
San Antonio, San Angelo, Amarillo and 
Texline, Colorado and Denver, the Garden 
of the Gods, Pikes Peak, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana to Calgary; Canada, has taken the lead 
in establishing good roads and has been ac- 
tive in promoting the establishment of state 
parks, and now teh are located on the motor- 
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way and four others can be reached over 
good roads and short drives. 

Chief among the parks in Texas is the 
Davis Mountain in Jeff Davis County. in 
Western Texas, where 250,000 acres embrac- 
ing the loftiest peaks in the state are lo- 
cated. The altitude ranges from 4,000 to 
9,000 feet, with abundant springs and small 
streams winding in and out among the 
rugged beauty of the mountains until they 
find their way to the fertile valleys where 
the natural beauty is blended with that. of 
splendid crops: Palo Duro Canyon in ‘the 
Northwestern Panhandle is the mecca for 
visitors, and rivals the justly famous Colo- 
rado Canyon, while nearer San Antonio will 
be found Frio Canyon, comprising 28,000 
acres with sheer cliffs and limpid streams. 

In the hill country near San Antonio will 
be found state park sites at Junction on the 
Llano River, where today motorists at the 
rate of 100 cars per day are enjoying that 
communion with nature that cannot be found 
in cities. Another park site is at Fredericks- 
burg, which includes Enchanted Rock, a 
solid granite formation covering 640 acres, 
covered with smaller granite rocks of fan- 
tastic shapes appearing as if some master 
sculptor had worked as he dreamed in 
fashioning the many mysterious statues. 

Near San Antonio also will be found the 
Bandera Park along the Medina River, and 
just above the Medina Dam an irrigation 
project impounding fourteen miles of water. 
Thirty miles eastward is a park site at 
Sutherland Springs with its giant ,live oak 
trees from which hangs Spanish moss like 
draperies in the throne room of a giant 
monarch and where pretty streams and many 
varieties of cold sulphur springs furnish 
bathing. 

At the southernmost point on the main- 
land of Continental United States, eight 
miles southeast of Brownsville, on the 
Glacier to Gulf Motorway, and within a 
day’s drive of San Antonio lies perhaps the 
prettiest site of all, where rare Sabal 
Plumosa palms intersperse with banana 
groves still in their natural wild beauty. It 
is gratifying to note the progress which is 
being made in Texas along the development 
of State Parks, which are being fostered all 
over the country now and which mean so 
much to the motor camping fraternity as 
being stopping places with a natural en- 
vironment. 


Maps, road logs and list of camp sites on] 


the Glacier to Gulf Motorway may be se- 


cured by addressing F. M. Herndon, San| #: 
Antonio, Texas, who writes that his city is | #: 
particularly well equipped as to a tourist | 3: 


park. It is free for éamping and located at 
Breckenridge Park, with splendid shade, 
water, light, fuel, cooking grates and ovens, 
comfort stations, paved roads thruout the 
park and the clear San Antonio River wind- 
ing around it all, and topped off with a 
splendid bathing beach, tennis courts, base- 
ball diamonds, scattergun traps and the only 
tower trap in the entire South, pistol and 


target ranges, the finest golf course in the | #: 


South, where the annual Texas open cham- 


pionship is decided each winter for big| #: 


purses, polo grounds and a most complete 
children’s playground, including burros and 
saddles, with a fenced-off one-mile walk and 
an experienced supervisor. This park has a 
well-stocked zoo. 

This measures up to our ideals of a pub- 
lic motor camping ground and is of particu- 
lar interest to the editor of this department, 


who has just completed a 4,000-mile motor | # 


camping trip in the East, which will be 
written up later. But compare the above 
camp ground of San Antonio to Philadel- 
phia, which has no ground at all, or to 
Boston, which sends you to the towns of 
Cambridge or Salem, or Chicago, which 
sends you out to their Forest Preserve seven 
miles away. Washington, D. C., however, 





“imered” 42 POWER SCHUTZ POCKET TELESCOPE 


*1: 


Postpaid 
Quantity 


10 Guests 


~ Brings distant objects close, in full detail, with a much steadier 
image than when higher power telescopes are used. Carefully and 
» accurately made. Extremely neat black finish, hard rubber material, 
with heavy brass slide. Nothing ‘‘cheap’’ in its appearance Lenses 


or money back, holds good as usual. 

romatic Lenses, separate adjusting eye pieces. 

Can never be duplicated at the price again after the limited quan- 
Christmas Gift. 


clear and sharp. My ridiculously low price possible only by the 
SCHUTZ rower BINOCULARS 
Well made, substantial carrying case. 
tity I have are sold. 

Money Refunded If You Are Not Satisfied 


demoralization of German exchange. My guarantee of satisfaction, 
Brand new 8 x 40 Day and Night Binoculars, Ach- $ 1 3 5 0 
a 
GUARANTEED PERFECT 
Either glass would make a mighty welcome 
BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, oan Mass. 











BACK TO NATURE Thos. W. Lawson says it - “body- — 


lung-tearing, side-splitting 


W W tericked, rolled over the library - rug, Ae 4 
By NEWTON NEWKIRK my awiul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled 
: . : . : i th te.”” 

No funnier bit of typical American humor oT ei come aa splendid. ‘Wie 


has ever been written than this convulsing tale 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to 
nature” on a hunting and fishing trip. It ‘is 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk 
himself in a style of drawing that is as orig: 
inal and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” 
says Walt Mason. 

“I sat last night and read your book and 
laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
my idea of an unflawed gem.”—George Fitch. 


PRICE $1.00, Postpaid 


1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 




























FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’ S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK 1i"dsh “sari 


NO CATALOGS 








Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S eS wi hae ln 

















~ FUR FACTS (Ahern) — ee: 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book; $1.25 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 
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A SERVICEABLE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FILSON 
CRUISING 





And one that any man will appreciate. 
A real chum in any weather because it is 
so comfortable and convenient. 

Made of Forestry Cloth or Shedpel Khaki, 
double over shoulders and top of sleeves; 
nine roomy pockets, the one across the 
back 30x21 inches, forming a complete 
pack; closed at throat and tight at sleeve. 
Oh, boy! what a joy there is in a Filson. 
Order one inch larger than white collar 
measure. 

“Xmas Gifts for He Men” will help you 
with the holiday selection; also catalog 
No. 5 of “Filson Better Outdoor Clothes.” 
Both are free for the asking. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“*Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 











SKIS FOR CHRISTMAS € 


Make an ideal gift 
for every member of 
the family. It’s great 
fun and fine exercise. 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


are the 

fastest, 5 

smoothest-running skis in the world. 

Look for the deer-head trade-mark. 
Free booklet on skiing on request 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


8 Merriam Park ST. PAUL, MINN. 






















for the 
Camper 
Motorist - 


Watchman 
et bd 


7a Ni 


| AUTOMATE | 
POCKET LAMP 


Never fails. No batteries to run out at 
the wrong time. Always a strong light, 
ready for every emergency. Disuse does 
not affect it. Heat,cold or moisture are 
all the same to the AUTOMATE. Gen- 
erates its own current. No batteries and 
no upkeep expense. With ordinary use, 
will last a life-time. 


Fully guaranteed and sent to any ad- 
dress postpaid insured mail for $6. 


ERNEST C. CHESWELL 


284 Ferry St. MALDEN, MASS. 








A free camp ground in the Southland which offers a pleasing change from evergreens of the North 


has a fine camp ground in Potomac Park, towns, which are as free to you as the air. 
and while towns and cities in the east are Probably the most popular motor camping 
far behind the times in providing such ground in the country is the one at Over- 
grounds, there are many hundreds of small land Park and maintained by the city of 
plots for the purpose along the highways on Denver, where in the summer the average 
farms where the owners have put up gas number of campers per night is from 1,000 
stations and refreshment stands. to 5,000. There are reasons for this—Denver 

Practically every town on the Glacier to is the gateway to the great West, and it has 
Gulf Motorway has provision for the motor proper accommodations for making good as 
camper, and beside this are the great open’ the host to the many thousands of tourists 
spaces along the highways between the who make this their vacation rendezvous. 








Bloy’s camp meeting-ground, seventeen miles west of Fort Davis in Davis Mountains 





Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 















MAY WE HELP YOU? 


FROM 





I intend to tour 
TO 





Send equipment outline fa (Mark X) 


Where can I get the following equipment? 














Name 





Address \ - 
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Comptes : “| 


and Your Dreams Come True 


es 
Woonanaer | Sleep on Air 





— 





Cxiaupe P. Forpyce 


So soft and yielding you can 
An Improved Gas Stove for Campers make your bedon the rough- 


An item of equipment so universally used z 
by the. camping fraternity as the gasoline est and wettest ground and IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 
pressure stove has good reasons for its popu- be comfortable. Sanitary, Cosnfort Sleeping Pocket innot = Githy Giant. 


fuel always handy in. connection with the|{]| COMpact and water-proof. Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 








car, can be used inside or out of the tent, ~ . 
and supplies much heat with ‘two or more Satisfaction Guaranteed Defy the Elements 
burners and a flame which is at once intense or Money Refunded Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 


and sootless. The earlier styles had some Metropolitan Air Goods products 
have stood the test for the past 40 
years. Recommended by thous- 
ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Cowmen, ‘Woodsmen 
and Forest Service, as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


Many good times have 
been spoiled and serious 
results follow a day or 
night in the drenching 
rain, that could have been 
avoided with a PERFEC- 
TION RAIN CAPE. 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 
Illustrated FREE Catalog. 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, U. s.a® 



















WHALL’S UTILITY TENT 






































INDIAN MOCCASINS 


An improved camp stove with safety tank and Both Lace and Slipper 
gauge and an efficient warming oven ——————— ] SEVENpoun dso’ fight- Made of Genuine Moose Hide Y 

in’ black bass caught Men's Lace, 6 to 11, at $5.50 

short-comings, but the very latest model has 4a | O! oe See eee daa Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2106 at 

effectively removed these objectionable fea- NW ter” made. “Send for Slippere-Men’s, 84.80; 

tures. The burner assembly works on the ae “‘Fishing— Ladies’ or Boys’, 3.78. 

general principle of most of this type of What Baitsand When” Sent prepaid on receipt 

stoves, and both burners are supplied by pe | srhat tah. C ives expert fahing date. ed if not satisfactory. 


one master quick generator. The tank and ~ | ee We: make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 

4 in merica. Uarry in 8 e largest assort- 

burner assembly — firmly fitted together - HERES THE BAIT ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand- 

_ one unit and fit in the case in traveling. In “8 made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
use the thing is lifted out so that the tank 


and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
is pecerge og = the ~~ ~_’ case nines : Pstbanrte sp ig ae ee 
it and the burners, affording safety. The ; BAIT CO. 
tank has a gauge on it so that the 15 pounds onayiaa ggg thee gl Ind. Metz & Schloerb OSHKOSH, wis. 
pressure can be accurately maintained. Onc | =A ae 
of the best features of this stove is the 
warming oven formed by the windshield and 
grilling. In packing, the burner and tank 
assembly are set in the case, the windshield 
is folded upon the top and the lid closed, 
and the legs, which are the simplest and 
most efficient we have seen, are turned up 
and over to clamp the lid. 




















For Carrying Your Luggage 


The automobile has given the individual 
an advantage equivalent to owning a private 
railroad with a train ready to start in any 
direction at any time. Now comes the 
efficient luggage carrier which gives him the 
baggage car attached to his train always 
ready to carry his camp equipment, trunk 
or any parcel anywhere at any time. Stow- 
ing the equipment when on tour is always 
a problem. We note that most motor camp- 
ers seed the tonneau space for their pas- 
sengers, hence it follows that the kit must 


New Catalog Mailed 


Free 


















PAUL WEISS, Optician: 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO : 
LOAANULACT | URER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS 
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A handy luggage carrier 
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be carried on the outside—preferably the 
running boards. One needs for this some 
type of carrier which is adaptable to apply 
to any sized unit and hold things securely. 

The specifications of a new carrier consist 
of a metal piece the width of the running 
board, which is raised in the center and per- 
forated; this is held tight to the board by 
an upright bolt thru the board which is 
held by thumb nuts, and to the projecting 
top of this is snapped the 60-inch strap, 
whose other portion is snapped into any of 
the perforations as desired to accommodate 
the width of parcel to be held. When not 
in use it can be easily detached from the 
running board and both units of the carrier 
slipped into a door pocket of the car. These 
carriers securely lock luggage in place and 
offset the thrust in driving. We have seen 
these carriers in use on a farm by 2itaching 
to the top of the fender to carvy pipes and 
lumber. The standard size flat piece is 834 
inches long with 60-inch straps for the ordi- 
nary running board and luggage, extending 
4 inches beyond, and the large size is 11% 
inches long with 70-inch straps. These car- 
riers-can be set out so as to clear the large 
flare of closed car bodies, or can be attached 
to the tonneau on rear compartment of coupe 
or roadster for carrying cumbersome luggage. 
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A carbide lamp for camp 


a lower container, which holds small pieces 
of carbide, and an upper compartment of 
water. The latter, thru a regulator, allows 
the water to drip on the carbide, which pro- 
duces acetylene gas. This is conducted thru 
a tube to the burner, which is set in front 
of a polished reflector. The addition of a 
flint sparker to one side of the gas jet does 
away with matches. The main objection to 

















A folding 


A New Folding Boat for Auto Trips 


Compactness for portability and safety in 
use are the features which mark the new 
folding boat. It is composed of longitudinal 
spruce-wood ribs joined together by sturdy, 
rustproof ferrules, which easily slip together 
and hold the frame tight. Cross ribs which 
are aluminum castings give a rigid frame, 
and the covering is of No. 6 waterproofed 
duck fitted with eyelets and a lacing cord. 
This allows one to draw the cover very 
snugly. It is modeled with a fairly flat bot- 
tom, and it has no tendency to tip or roll, 
eliminating the trickiness of the canoe and 
yet retaining all the stability of a flat- 
bottomed boat. Its length is 13 feet, beam 
38 inches; gunwales, keel, seats and floor 
racks are of spruce, and the total weight is 
sixty-five pounds. It will comfortably ac- 
commodate four persons of average weight 
and still leave a generous margin of free- 
board. A person can shoot from this boat 
in a standing position without danger of 
capsizing, for it can be tipped to an extreme 
angle without going over. It is the only 
folding boat which carries its full load with- 
out pressure on the canvas cover. It fills a 
long-felt want in the automobile touring 
world for a portable boat which is quickly 
set up. Two seats and two paddles are regu- 
larly furnished, and one pair of collapsible 
oars, oarlocks and sockets are furnished if 
desired. 

Tip Cleaner Carbide Lamps 

Carbide lamps are well established in the 
outdoor world as being compact and hence 
portable and producing an efficient light. 
Their almost universal use in the mining 
world proves their dependability. As is well 
known, these lamps consist of two sections— 


rowboat 


these lamps has been that the burner tip 
clogs up; but this new lamp has a tip cleaner 
which works from the inside, and the wire 
which does the. trick, being smaller than 
the opening of the burner, allows the flame 
to keep on burning while being cleaned. 
These lamps can be carried on the hat, in 
the hand or set down on any flat surface. 
They are sturdily built for rough usage, and 
carbide can be purchased anywhere. The 
lamp above described weighs but 8 ounces 
and burns for four hours on one charge. 


A Stove for the Open Camp Fire 
A camp grate which is developed with all 
up-to-date features and which will appeal to 
all campers who wish to use an open fire 
is here shown. It consists of three integral 
units beside the steel frying pan with its 








An open fire grate 


folding attached handle, which is arranged 
for inserting stick to protect the hand from 
burning. The grate portion is made from 
basic steel, electrically welded with extra 
heavy bars doubly reinforced, and is flat on 
top so that a number of kettles, the coffee 
pot and fry pan can be accommodated well. 
The grate is supported by four steel legs 
which are inserted into the ground and keep 


the whole affair absolutely steady; between 
these legs on the side and one end are sheets 
of steel, which act effectively as a wind 
break, retaining the heat for the cookery 
above and preventing blowing of flame to 
the camper’s hands and clothing. If the 
spikes are not inserted too deeply into the 
ground, a good draught of air sweeps up 
to the wood and helps combustion. The 
wind shields are an absolute necessity in 
this type of stove. There are folding side 
rails just below the top of the grate, on 
which the broiler slides, which you will use 
after the boiling part of the meal is done 
and you have hot coals and embers to use. 
This grill also is of electrically welded steel 
bars. And now comes the most desirable 
feature of this stove—the reflecting baker— 
which is removable from the side of the 
stove and whose top opens for inserting or 
removing the bake pan. With. this efficient 
oven you can perform all the culinary feats 
done with any other bake oven and it super- 
sedes the heavy, cumbe:some Dutch oven. 
All the units fold compactly and slip into a 
durable brown canvas sack. The outfit 
weighs 12 pounds and measures 2444x1344x 
3% inches. This is one of the best made 
and versatile camp outfits items which is 
offered. 
Prism Binoculars 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The advantages of 
the modern prism binocular or field glass 
are becoming rapidly known to the sports- 
man, so much so that many hunters would 
not think of entering the woods or fields 
without a binocular as part of their equip- 
ment. 

The great pleasure for the out-of-doors 
man is in what he sees. Surely there is a 
decided advantage for the hunter who is 
enabled to see six or eight times as much as 





Improved binoculars which give an extremely 
wide field of view 


his fellow sportsmen. It means he can ex- 
plore the entire shore of a lake or stream in 
a few moments, which would take perhaps 
a day without a binocular. Wild life half 
a mile or even a mile distant can be closely 
watched. Wildfowl can be readily located 
which at a distance one may never see. It 
is therefore quite obvious that a real good 
pair of binoculars will greatly add to the 
pleasure of the sportsman’s vacation time. 

Among the few notable improvements in 
prism binoculars in recent years is a new 
line of wide-angle prism glasses. These 
binoculars show a field of view approxi- 
mately twenty times that shown in the aver- 
age non-prismatic glass. The wide-angle: 
glasses embrace a field of view of 70 degrees, 
while the best types hitherto made showed 
a field of 40 to 50 degrees. The field of 
view o: the prism glasses. remarkably large 
as it already was, has thereby been still 
further extended. There is no doubt that 
this extension of the field of view signifies a. 
further notable advance in the construction 
of the modern field glass. In daylight, and 
still more so in failing light, such a large 
field of view is a valuable asset and a great 
convenience, as it enables the eye to locate 
a swiftly moving object much more quickly 
and renders it easy to follow. 

New York. Wittram Hartman. 
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Ane you doing your share to help the 
game of this country against its natural 
enemies? You believe in sane con- 
servation. Do your share by joining the 


MURDER! 


HE GREAT-HORNED OWL is the goshawk of the 
night. He recognizes no closed seasons. Ceaseless. is 
his warfare. 


But when disease wipes out the rabbits which form the 


‘chief article of food for predatory birds known to the 


sportsmen as vermin, then these winged murderers re- 
double their efforts. 


The years following the rabbit shortage a scarcity of ruffed 
grouse is always recorded. That the gunner is in no way 
responsible for such a shortage is conclusively proved by 
the fact that at such times birds are as difficult to locate 
in territory where no shooting is ever permitted as they 
are in Open cover. 
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American Game Protective 
Association and backing its 
hand all along the line. Clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 





American Game Protective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
























7 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
_Tenclose a check for $......-............-. to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning (at once) 8. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
(at the expiration of my present membership). hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Sulen, Seabetien 4. jm stn the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
ay: 2 eelings. - 
Regul a oe 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Subscription Game Protective . Never be a fish-hog. - 
Publication Price Association - Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
: fusing to purchase trophies. 
ae — — om 8. pep and record the natural history of gamespecies in the interest 
RCMOOR EO. oo acs caste sf scvbn praises ctecdee Natipiwaves z 3 of science. . 
1 LR CERES ER eee ae ; y 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be th ; 
sar hea eave 300 3.50 tie: ESR Ae iat ; 
Draw circle around publication wanted. VRQ kyo ae 2 eee 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and TN ne a 


wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 — lessoris covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy ! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. 48 is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
ape charges. One of our students writes: 
“T have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”” Professional taxidermists earn, as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 


forFREE 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
> dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-M Elwood Building. Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
§ book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.” Also tell 
j me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 

dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
E obligation, 
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GOME New York City residents still be- 

lieve that “up state,” as they often speak 
of the rural sections, are still very wild; 
that a few hundred miles farther west the 
Indians and wild animals are much to be 
feared; that west of the Mississippi River 
the professional trappers with long, flowing 
beard and hair, clad in buckskin, are much 
in evidence. 

“Trappers of the West,” as here men- 
tioned, means those located west of the 
Mississippi River, the Western Canadian 
provinces and Alaska. This, of course, in- 
cludes hundreds of professional trappers, 
scattered thruout the Rocky Mountain and 
other mountain ranges as well as the sparsely 
settled parts. These men are after the vari- 
ous species of fox, wolf, lynx, marten, fisher, 
beaver, otter and mink, mainly, altho recent 
muskrat prices has caused many an old-time 
trapper to seek this animal also. These 
trappers spend some eight or nine months 
of each year from the time they start for 
their trapping grounds in September until 
they return—about May. 

The average professional usually brings 
out a fair catch—say $1,000 at prices in 
effect for some years past. Many, of course, 
fall below $1,000, while some do better and 
the season’s catch is $1,500 or more. There 
are a few instances where exceptional 
catches (generally marten) have been made 
which range as high as $5,000. Such 
catches, however, are very few. 

No one knows the combined value of the 
professional trappers’ catches yet; at most 
it is only a few million dollars. The num- 
ber of farm and ranch trappers (including 
boys) is probably more than 100 to 1. Say 
the average catch of the professional is 
$1,000, the others need average only $10 to 
be as large. It is much greater, as some 
farm catches are $100 or more, so total value 
is several times that of the professional. 

In Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Kansas the yearly catch will 


Trappers of the West 


IN THE FuR FIELD 


A.R. HARDING : 





















A snow-shoe trail in the high marten country of 
the Northwest 


figure around $4,000,000 and is largely of 
mink, ’coon, opossum, skunk and muskrat. 
Eastern Texas, Louisiana and parts of Ar- 
kansas are among the very best sections, so 
far as numbers are concerned, for mink, 
’coon and opossum. The quality is not so 
good as farther north. The states of North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Iowa are good skunk producers. The skunk 
are large, but of the long, narrow stripe 
variety largely. These states also had large 
numbers of muskrat until recent years. 
High muskrat prices causing much hunting 
and trapping has greatly reduced this ani- 
mal. Laws are now rather strict in some 
of these states. ’Coon, 
mink, fox and weasel 




















VALUABLE PETS 


The six fox puppies shown are a litter of silver blacks raised on 
Bayfield Peninsula, where foxes breed more prolifically than elsewhere. 


number about the same 
as in recent years. 
Nearly all the trap- 
ping in the states just 
named is done by the 
farmer and members 
of the family. In parts 
of Texas, Louisiana, 
also the Dakotas and 
Northern Minnesota, 
there are a few profes- 
sional trappers. There 
are some long_ lines 
run in the South by 
motor boat, -as_ the 
streams, lakes and 
bayous seldom freeze. 
The greatest number 
of professional trappers 
are found in the states 








. of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, California, 
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| R. Houcn Fur Co., Inc. 





FORD CARS FREE 





BUY 
FURS 


We want Fur Buyers in all sections 
of United States and Canada. We 
teach you how to grade and furnish 
you with a Ford Car. Get started 
buying furs. Ship us $7,500 worth 
of Furs this season at your grading 
and we give you a Ford Coupe abso- 
lutely Free. You will also receive 
full price for the furs. Write or ship 
today. 


Hough Fur Co., Inc. 
Meriden, Conn. 
U.S. A. 





HIGHEST PRICES 


We have the best outlet for furs 
in America and pay absolutely the 


very highest prices. We buy thou-: 


sands of furs from the big auctions 
at New York to bring to Meriden. 
Ship direct to Hough and get the 
most money. 


am 


> 


TRAPS 


No. 1 Hough Special 
$1.50 a dozen. 

No. 2 Hough Special 
$2.85 a dozen. 

115X Triple Clutch 
31c each, $3.00 a doz. 

Two Trigger Traps 
postpaid $6.00 a doz. 
While they last. 

Order today. 


“HOUGH CONTRACT” 


We offer you 100% guaran- 
tee that your furs will be correctly 
graded and each grading given the 
highest market prices. Write for 
a Free copy of the “Hough Con- 
tract” and raw fur quotations 
today. 
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Send for this fine 
attractive scarf 
TODAY. The 
greatest bargain 
- ever offered. 
Genuine satin 
Lining, silk 
“fastener, finely 









: 2 AL AD- 
2a V ERTL SING 
N OFFER — only 
Y $5.45 by express 









, and your op- 
rtunity to_ benefit 
is RIGHT 
NOW. Satisfaction 
FUARANTEED. 


BROWN THIBET WOLF 


Very rich sable brown, stylish and up-to-date. The 
greatest FUR opportunity that will ever come to you. 
Send your order NOW, while this special offer is open. 
FUR CATALOG Ask for our complete cata- 

log of fur garments. We 
tan and make up all kinds of fine furs. Deal direct 
with the FACTORY. Cut out all middle men. Send 
for YOUR scarf NOW. MAIL YOUR ORDER. TODAY. 

THE NORTHWESTERN FUR CO., 

7649 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 





SHIPMENT 


If you have never shipped to HILL-—do this 
Divide your next fur shipment. Send one-half 
to the house you have been shipping to-send 
the other half to HILL BROS. Compare the 
checks you will receive. This will prove to 
you that HILL pays higher prices than any 
other house and No Commission Charged. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


If requested, we will hold your furs separate 
and advise you our best price. If not entirely 
satisfactory, we will return your furs to you. 
You take nochances. Ship today. 


Hill Bros. Fur Co. 322 2" Bais: 











E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 
Pocket Field Guide on request 


















Ship Direct 


Send every pelt you have at once; 
Furs in grect demand now at the 
Mammoth Fur Sales conducted by 


IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 


World’s Leading Buyers attend Taylor 
ammoth Fur Sales assuring full 
market prices for every lot sold. 


PRICES HIGHEST HERE 


Send for Price List, Shipping T. 
and Market Reports FREE WRITE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Oregon and Washington and on north into 
the Canadian provinces and Alaska. This is 
the great wolf and coyote country, and any 
trapper who is able to catch many in any 
one season can be classed with the profes- 
sionals. Of course, there are many thousand 
ranchers and others who trap in these states 
and provinces. 

The Rocky Mountain states, Alaska, as 
well as the Canadian provinces of British 
Columbia and Alberta are apt to continue 
the homes of various wild fur animals long 
after they are practically exterminated in 
some of the Eastern and Central states. In 
the mountains and foothills of this vast sec- 
tion there will always be fur animals in more 
or less numbers. Perhaps wolf and coyote 
will continue to hold their present numbers 
about as well as any animal, even tho they 
are persistently hunted, trapped and poisoned 
twelve months of the year. These animals 
are pretty well able to take care of them- 


selves, altho some of the world’s best hunters ': 


and trappers are numbered among the 
“trappers of the West.” 

Among questions that are frequently 
asked the writer are the following: Are 
there many old-time trappers in the West? 
What state has the longest trapping season? 

In general “trappers of the West” do not 
differ from those of the Eastern and Central 
states. There are probably more _ profes- 
sional trappers than in the mountain ranges 
of the East, or the Eastern Canadian prov- 
inces, due partly to the fact that there are 
far more wolves and coyotes there. - Again 
that portion of North America west of the 
Mississippi River and Hudson Bay is some 
three times as large. 

Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico pro- 
tect beaver only, while Nevada protects 
beaver and otter only.’ This was the law of 
1922, but as most state legislatures were in 
session early this year, laws may be different 
now. A letter addressed to Chief Game 
Warden to the Capitol city of the state in 
which you are interested will usually reach 


|the party desired and bring a copy of the 


latest laws. 

Trappers located west of the Mississippi 
River, as well as Eastern ones, should not 
go into Western states or Canadian provinces 
without first knowing the laws. Some do 
not allow non-residents to trap. To illus- 
trate, take the laws of British Columbia, 
which for 1922 were: License, resident, $10; 
non-resident not permitted to trap. A li- 
censed trapper who first occupies a trap line 
prior to November 14th is protected against 
other trappers. Unlawful to touch or inter- 
fere with traps of a licensed 
License must be returned within two months 
after it expires, with a statement of number 
of fur animals of each kind taken. 

Prior to about 1900 there were no laws 
protecting fur animals, so that trapping was 
done from early fall until late spring. In 
most states now the season lasts only two, 
three or possibly four months, and during 
the time when pelts are prime or nearly so. 
Had this not been done, many of the fur 
animals would have been greatly lessened 
from what they are. 

Raw fur dealers not only in Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Denver, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul and St. 
Louis, but Chicago, Detroit and New York 
firms are all after the furs caught by the 
“trappers of the West.” In the Eastern and 
Central states a good many fur catchers 
either sell to traveling buyers or take to 
some local dealer. Not so with the “trappers 
of the West,” as they sell to a much greater 
extent to those who send out their “traveling 
solicitors” by mail. The parcel post and 


express shipments of furs from November, 


to April each year numbers hundreds of 
thousands of packages, and in value total 
some $10,000,000—all from the “trappers of 
the West.” 
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HONEST GRADING 
and HONEST PRICES! 


Old timers will tell you McCur- 
lough & Tumbach pay every cent 
a skin is worth, based on honest 
grading by fur men who know 
the market. That’s what you want! 


And we send cash the day yourship- 

..\ mentis received. You want that, too! 
You want the service that has earned 
confidence for McCur- 

bach during 30 years of 


A Square Deal 
to Every Shipper 
One shipment will vrove what we 
say. Just send it! 
Free—shipping tags; full fur in- 
Teematioes peice liom. Wiles tom 
now! 
McCullough & Tumbach 
150 N. Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Gong 














TRAPPERS 


Your Coyotes, Mink, Coon, Rats and 
Marten will bring good prices this season, 
Good grading is moreimportant, however, 
than good prices. You can get both and 
have your shipment held separate if you 
ship to 


JAS. P. ELLIS 


Raw Fars 
30-32 MILL ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 











trapper. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather, and into gloves if desired. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or 
skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s gar- 
ments when so ordered. 

Our illustrated catalog gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting; prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we 
sell, also repairing and remodeling worn furs. 
We just want to mention that our Taxidermy 
Department is growing like weeds. There 
must be a reason for it, 


‘THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
571 LYELL AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Picture Your Wife 
in a COAT like this 
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We have Made 

“the from 
Latest PELTS 
Styles you 

to select 2 | Trapped. 
from. 
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FINE Smart 
Neck- 
b U R wear 
By 
| Apparel. Special- 
ists. 
Fall 
Stock Write for 
on hand Style 
always. Sheet 
ip 1 Ty Ry Ry te. 


C. LUEDERITZ 


The Nation’s Furrier 


Dept. B, 516-518 North Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














MINK WANTED 
TRAPPERS & SHIPPERS: I 
specialize in MINKS, MAR- 
TENS, COYOTES, MUSK- 
RATS, RACCOONS, 
a SKUNKS, & FOXES and can 

pay you highest prices. 
Before selling your skins get my FREE PRICE-LIST for the coming 
Fall, WINTER & SPRING. Reliable and I hold shipments sepa- 
rate, also pay express charges. a shippers all over the 
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e RAW FURS QUINEBAUG, CONN. 


pur CHECK 
fy". FIRST) 


i f Se ah mie 
Free with $1 or more pper’s f= 

Supplies. Order now w 
marks last! 


““Trappers’ Exchange”’ 
FREE? Tells bow ya 



















AREYOUAFURBUYER? 


if you know how to grade and buy Furs 


YOU ARE THE FELLOW! WANT 
Big Money Awaits You 


On a salary or commission or you can 
buy for yourself and ship tome. Under 
special arrangements | furnish the money 
to buy with. 


WRITE ME, DO IT NOW 


Do you own an automobile? Do you 
travel by train? How much fur have 
you bought in any one season? Ad- 
vise me fully about yourself. Act quick, 
I only want one good reliable buyer 
in each section. 


Address, D. COHEN 
114-116 West Main St., DANVILLE, ILL. 


The Old Reliable — Established 1879 
“The Trappers, Shippers and Buyers Friend” 








Fox Ranching 
P. A. Cole 


The raising of silver black foxes in cap- 
tivity was started about thirty years ago, on 
Prince Edward Island. At that time and 
until about fifteen years ago the business 
was controlled by a very few men; but since 
that time the business has developed con- 
siderably in Canada and the United States. 
It is estimated that today in the United 
States the silver fox business amounts to 
over $8,000,000 and is increasing very fast. 

The Canadian and the United States gov- 
ernments recognize the silver fox industry to 
be one of the leading livestock industries 
today. The Department of Agriculture is- 
sues a very good bulletin on the raising of 
the silver fox, explaining very clearly how to 
build and equip a ranch and how to care 
for the animals in all phases, which may be 
obtained by asking for Department Bulletin 
No. 1151. 

The loss of silver foxes from sickness is 
very small, foxes in captivity being very 
hardy, and it is seldom that an animal is 
lost if it is properly cared for. In 1921 one 
fox ranch had sixty-six silver fox pups born, 
of which sixty were raised to maturity, and 
in 1922 the same company raised to maturity 
ninety-eight of 112 pups born, showing that 
the loss from all causes is very small. 

For a person who is fond of animals it is 
a pleasure instead of work to run a fox 
ranch. Since the cost of feed for one pair 
of foxes is about $50, and the price that is 
received for a pair of advanced registered 
pups is $1,250, it is a very profitable and 
interesting business. 

There are different ways for people to go 
into the fox business. One way is to buy 
stock in an incorporated company. But be- 
fore a party buys stock in a company the 
promoters should be looked up to see that it 
is not a fake. There are a good many men 
in the fox business who are not what they 
should be. 

Another and more satisfactory way is for 
one to buy some animals of a good, reliable 
ranch and have them ranched there. The 
average ranching fee is $200 a year per pair, 
and in most cases the rancher has a chance 
to dispose of the extra stock, so the owner 
has no bother except to receive the money 
from the sales. In some cases the rancher 
makes a guarantee of 100 per cent produc- 
tion on such deals. 

The best way to get into the fox business 
is to start your own ranch, which can be 
done in a small way as well as on a large 
scale. When you stop and consider that a 
good female silver fox will bring to its owner 
$2,000 and up a year, it is very good prop- 
erty to have on a farm. It not only helps 
to keep the boys on the farm, but it will 
make the farm look like a very small busi- 
ness in the way of yearly income, with only 
one pair of good foxes. There is on almost 
every farm a place that is ideal for a fox 
yard. 

Use for yards angle iron for posts and 
1%-inch mesh and 2-inch mesh No. 15 wire. 
Sink the wire three feet in the ground and 
nine feet above the ground. Material and 
labor for a complete yard cost less than 
$150. 

The amount of food required for each ani- 
mal is about one pound a day. It consists 
of horse meat, cow meat, liver and hearts, 


‘tripe, fish, fox biscuit, rice, whole wheat 


bread, oatmeal, shredded wheat biscuit, 
vegetables and milk. The animals are fed 
twice a day on most ranches. A cereal and 
milk is fed for one meal and a solid feed 
for the other meal. Feed nothing that is 
spoiled in any way. The animals are too 
expensive to take chances. 











What good are traps that allow many 
of your best and most valuable catches 
to “wring-off’? 

Think how expensive ordinary traps 
really are—how many “wring-offs” you 
had last year—how many catches have 
escaped from your traps already this 
season. Then you'll realize the value 
of using the only traps that make ‘‘wring- 


offs”’ “GL 
ae 
Twortier 


— with TRAP SETS yas jaws gripping 
both foot and body and holding the catch 
motionless without injuring the pelt. 
These traps do not have to be set to 
drown and there is no spring breakage. 
Nearly 2,000,000 in use without Pie 

a “wring-off” reported! 


if your dealer does not seli Gibbs’ 
Two-Trigger Traps, we will supply 
you direct. 6&c each in less than 
dozen lots, or $7.00 a dozen 
in dozen lots and over in U.S. 
Transportation paid. 


Write for Free Folder 


W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. G-4 Chester, Pa. 


























READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
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on Any Fur Piece 


The Globe custom plan of making 
fine furs saves you money. The 
trapper furnishes the skins Globe 
expert designers and furriers dress 
them and make them up into won- 
derful furs. You pay only the man- 
ufacturing cost. No profit to be 
paid a middleman on the — 
and no profit to, a retailer. —_ 
Globe plan has saved money f 
trappers for twenty years. 


Ash for the 
“1 Gloke Style Book 


The very finest and latest fur styles 
are offered you in this book. Our 
designers help to make the fur 
styles of the country and our 
expert furriers always please. We 
guarantee that. Send toda = 
this money-saving fur style 


\ Gia nga 


Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
8S. E. Ist St., DES MOINES, Ta. 
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Send_a postal for 
Funsten’s new_Trapper’s Bargain 


talog, Ga La d Ti in, 
Secrets, Howe to Grade F ates! FREE. WRITE! 
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Funsten Smoker Can 
Funsten Bros. & Co. 
698 Fansten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Trophies 


Keep the pelts and 
heads of your kills. 
They’re valuable. The 
skins make stylish, warm, 
durable garments, coats, 
caps, gloves—and a score 
of garments for wife, mother, sister and 
sweetheart. 

Rugs for the room, robes for the ride. The 
heads of your trophies set up for reminiscence 
sake. 

The cost direct is much less than to buy them 
through the middleman. 

Write today for free catalog illustrating exactly 
how to prepare hides of all kinds for shipment, 
styles of garments and prices on taxidermy 
and tanning. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC. 
660 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


FURS we: 





UP! 


Fur Crop On Every Farm 
nd name and address to Fouke Fur Co. 
Se"Lous for FREK HELPS TO TRAPPERS. 

are furs for most money. 
a EE nh hig re 
- marke season. 
aoe eo fonce. “USE THE COUPON BELOW. 
For best profits and most complete satisfaction 


Ship Your Furs Direct To 


FOUKE FUR COMPANY __ 

302 Fouke Building, St.Louis, Mo. 
ee 6 Oe et etal eaaslaen tte. 
ow ? . 
Unexeelled price Hat service all season, all FREE. 


Name 








Town 





State 





The Colorado Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association 


(Excerpts from an address given by John H. 

Hatton before the Nature Protection and 

Preservation Conference, Boulder, Colorado, 
August 20, 1923.) 

The people of Colorado en masse, along 
with other of the newer states, have been 
prone to neglect one of their greatest in- 
ternal assets—their wild life. They have 
followed the policy of “letting George do it,” 
with the result that George has found an 
impossible task. They have, moreover, 
looked at the question almost entirely from 
the local viewpoint. The absence or abun- 
dance of game has been gauged by what 
our eyes have seen from our front or back 
doors. For instance, no particular need has 
been felt for protecting the sage grouse, be- 
cause it happens that the sage grouse is still 
quite plentiful in one or two localities; but 
this king of the Gallinaceae, to the compre- 
hensive observer, is on the near road to ex- 
tinction. if neglected. There are a few iso- 
lated Iccations in Eastern Colorado where 
the antelope may still be seen, and the aver- 
age settler in these special localities either 
doesn’t care, is too lazy or little realizes that 
this once abundant species is all but ex- 
terminated. We believe the salvation of the 
remaining antelope in this state rests largely 
with the people in those very localities and 
that there is a way to approach these citi- 
zens and present this question so as to bring 
that condition about. 

The list of big game in Colorado is now 
estimated to include about 6,000 elk, native 
and planted, about 20,000 deer, 6,000 moun- 
tain sheep, a sprinkling of antelope and per- 
haps 40,000 to 50,000 beaver—mere trifles 
as compared to what the state once sup- 
ported and would now support without in- 
terfering with our so-called economic way of 
handling the various other state resources. 

It was not to re-establish our primitive 
conditions, but it was to correct some of the 
erroneous conceptions of our wild life, to 
acquaint the people of Colorado with present 
conditions and needs and the possibilities, 
to awaken a proper interest and cultivate a 
sense of personal responsibility that a few 
public-spirited sportsmen launched the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Protective Association 
on June 15, 1920. 

Some ask what is the need for such an 
organization. The answer is that while the 
majority of the state departments are doing 
some very commendable work, few of them 
are so organized as to awaken the proper 
‘co-operative interest in our wild life prob- 
lems. States Departments should realize the 
possibilities of education. An enlightened 
| public can be made the vehicle for wonder- 
‘ful accomplishment. An uninformed public 
can make unreasonable and impossible de- 
mands upon state officials. A public which 
is kept informed of the status and progress 
' of their institutions will adjust their requests 
and demands to be more in keeping with 
' the possibility of their fulfillment, and with 
consideration for the other community or 
locality. It will see a good way beyond its 
front or back door, and will in time trans- 
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form as it should the administration of our 
game resource from what. are now in great 
measure policing and law enforcement bodies 
to real departments of game conservation 
and development. 

And so the principal objective of the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Protective Association 


is to awaken the public’s interest in its own: 


wild life problem. Our preliminary efforts 
have centered principally on education thru 
correspondence and the medium of a bulle- 
tin which we publish quarterly and which 
reaches a pretty wide list of organizations. 
newspapers and individuals. 

The improvement of our game laws has 
also been given prominent attention during 
the two sessions of the legislature since our 
organization. State game refuges have been 
fostered and advocated and twelve have been 
created since 1920, making a total now of 
thirteen in the state. Other items of legis- 
lation have been conforming the state laws 
to the federal migratory bird law, the defeat 
of proposed unfavorable beaver legislatien, 
adjustments of bag limits, of resident and 
nonresident licenses, increased protection 
thru additional wardens and better law en- 
forcement, encouragement of predatory ani- 
mal legislation, proper salaries for state 
officials, protection of the sage hen thru 
closed seasons, retaining pond legislation, 
the propagation of the so-called rough fish 
for the plains sections of the state, and the 
consideration of our fur resource as a state 
asset capable of important and permanent 
state revenue. : 

Another item stressed has been the en- 
couragement of local associations, and we 
know of fifty within the state, a goodly por- 
tion of which have organized thru the en- 
couragement of the state association. Re- 
cent provision was made for the affiliation 
of local organizations with the state associa- 
tion by subscribing to our pledge and the 
payment of 25 cents per local member. The 
pledge is as follows: 

“We, the members of....... Rr SP ere F 
hereby subscribe to and agree to abide by 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Protective Association. 
We further promise to obey the Game and 
Fish Laws of the State of Colorado and of 
the United States, and to assist in their en- 
forcement, and to give active aid in the 
perpetuation and increase of the Wild Life 
of the State.” 

This places each member of a local as- 
sociation so affiliated on our mailing list, 
thus widely extending our channels of pub- 
licity and education. It also keeps before 
him his personal responsibility. Provision 
is made for the affiliation of other than local 
game and fish organizations, such as com- 
mercial clubs or fraternal bodies, under the 
same pledge and fee, and our plan is to cul- 
tivate that field and thus bring our wild life 
problem before a much larger citizenship. 





Leaping Salmon 
Editor Outdoor Life:—This photo is of the 
dam on the Yakima River, Wash., at the in- 
take of the Sunnyside Reclamation Irriga- 
tion Canal. There are two fish ladders here, 
one on each side, but during May there was 
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Salmon leaping a dam 
(Copyright, 1923, by D. C. Bentley) 


an enormous number of large salmon going 
‘up the river, to spawn, and the rapids below 
the dam was alive with them. The dam is 
high and force of water powerful. During 
two hours I counted just four fish that made 
the jump. After trying once or twice they 
find the ladders and go up that way. It is 
a wonderful sight, and hundreds of people 
stand on both sides watching. Very few 
good pictures are made, as the time of jump- 
ing is before sun-up and after 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. This photo with five fish and 
one so near the foreground is considered one 
of the best ever taken. The fish in the fore- 
ground was 3% to 4 feet long and would 
weigh at least 30 to 35 pounds. 
Wash. D. C. BartLey. 





The Ferocious (!) Mountain Lion 


Motorists Rescue Man Who Is Treed by 
Mountain Lion 


Lyons, Colo.—Jack Kemp, St. Vrain rancher, 
was rescued Saturday from a tree in which he 
had “slept” all night, while a mountain lion 
parked near the trunk of the tree. Passing 
motorists were attracted by Kemp’s cries and 
succeeded in frightening the animal away. 

Note.—Is it any wonder that the populace 
at large have peculiar ideas regarding the 
animals of the wild when such a story as 
the above is published broadcast in our daily 
press? Which goes to prove the truth of 
what Outdoor Life has often contended— 
that a smattering, at least, of modern 
natural history should be taught in our pub- 
lic schools by reliable authorities.—Editor. 





Sagehens Increase in Colorado 


According to a report sent out by the 
Biological Survey, which works with the 
Colorado State Board of Stock Inspection 
Commissioners in predatory animal extinc- 
tion and control, sagehens show a great in- 
crease in numbers during the past three 
years in the North Park country near the 
Little Grizzly Creek. Three years ago they 
were comparatively scarce in this district, 
but now, owing to effective coyote eradica- 
tion among other things, flocks ranging in 
size from a half dozen up to fifteen have 
been noted in practically every section of 
the park. 
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The New Nelson-Boode Trap—A Regular Fur Harvester 


Four vital points of superiority. Long trip pan, frost breaker, adjustable catch, all steel 
construction. No more stepping over the pan where trap is set lengthwise in the trail. No 
more freezing down and failure of jaws to close when trap is sprung, because of ordinary 
frozen covering or crust of snow. No more spoiling of sets for wolf, beaver, fox or coyote, 
because of traps being tripped by small animals or birds. No more wringing off because of 
animal’s leg being broken by closing action of trap. 

No. 2. Mink and Muskrat trap. Will not break the animal’s leg. Weight, 12 oz. 
each, 60c. One dozen for $6.00. Half dozen, $3.00. 

No. 7. Wolf and Beaver trap. _ Equally effective for fox and coyote. Trip pan 12 inches 
long. One of the two first paws trips the trap and the trail ends. Weight with chain, 4 Ibs. 
Price each, $5.00. One-half dozen for $25.00. 


NELSON-BOODE TRAP CO. 
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Stephens  // 
of DENVER hy KR ef if 
Pays Most (0 | /¥:- 45%) // MN 

WESTERN FURS / /ig . ee} //; 
< Ship ALL Your : 
SS Furs to Stephens 


of Denver, Largest 
Buyer of 


Beautiful Furs 
Made to Order from Furs You Trap 


Send us your raw furs 
and have them tanned 
and made into scarfs, 
coats, rugs, robes, etc. 
You get better furs, greater 
satisfaction and pride 
when you have them cus- 


tom made. Besides you 
SAVE 30% TO 50% 


You will have a constant 
recollection of your pleas- 
ant hunting or trapping 
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UR Nearest and Best Fur Market, 
FREE FUR BOOK 

 Uetecieheng Tose eB: Dear 
Boer Fee Le Ce all Best Tropes @ 







a2 8 nds lies at Low- 
Bi ee m\. gor Prices, Start Now Bere experience if —- the 
ee E.A. Stephens & Co. 2 furs obtained made up for 
\ \ €00 Stephens Bids. e the use of yourself or your 
s s mother, wife, sister or 


sweetheart. Our 59 years 
standing in the fur trade 
is your assurance of relia- 
bility and the best possible workmanship obtainable, 
FREE Mlustrated Catalog 
giving full information and latest style suggestions sent 
upon request. for your copy y. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
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SPECIAL $9.68 


Genuine New 
Schmeisser Pistol 
Fires seven shots; 4% in. long black 
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postage when red. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Old Reliable Fur Hi 
WRITE FREE Catalogue © Beabliahed 1h 
FOR Ed 28 South First Street MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT CO., 1422Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. : 
Medals awarded at Paris, PROF. STAINSKY Awarded for highest art in 
Taxidermy 
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Prof. Stainsky learned his art from a master and from 
nature. His creations in plastic art, showing the natural 
life-like reproductions of your valued trophies, is the work 
of a master and deep student of nature. As the originator 
of the plastic art in taxidermy he has discovered the only 
perfect way of preserving trophies true to life. We have 
numerous letters from the world’s greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the perfect work he has done 
for them. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Oreates Ladies’ Furs, Scarfs, Coats, ete., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes,— in 
fact, from any skins. We also remodel furs you 
already have. Our work is done according to the dic- 
tates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and every garment 
created represents the highest type of workmanship. 


Our famous Chamois Tanning bas no Equal 





We save you money 
Send for prices 


Anvil Clmiitn 
Exposition 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Established 1874 
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BUY HIM A GUN 
for CHRISTMAS 


and we will arrange shipment to 
reach you any time you wish. 


ORDER NOW, WHILE STOCK 
IS COMPLETE. 


SEND No MONEY 


See Your Gun Before Buying 
New Genuine German Luger 























Automatic 


-30 Cal. 
4 inch barrel 
SPECIAL 
$15.00 


EXTRA MAGAZINE 
31.50 


MANN 

NY 

NY 
\\ 


yA 


SPECIAL 
$10,5° 
ORTGIES—:23 Eat 33:59 


These Guns are absolutely guaranteed to be 
brand new, not reclaimed; they use either 
American or foreign ammunition; each gun 
is in factory box. 

Officer’s Model, slightly used, 9 mm. genuine 
German Luger, 6-in. barrel, 


SRCEDE, CHNNONR «5.055 owe $20 


CARTRIDGES (PER 100) 


_ 25 or .82-Cal. Automatic ....................-..--. $2.00 
} 80 Luger Automatic................................-- 8.75 
9 mm. Luger Automatic............................-- 3.50 
Re ean anaes 1.50 


Luger Holsters—made special for Lugers 1.50 
Luger Stock Attachments.......................... 1.50 


All goods shipped C. O. D. subject to your 
‘ examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 


Established 1878 








1653 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 








_ ZIP-ZIP 


Patented 
of boys are 


ff THOUSAND made happy 


/ with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. 
Boys, you should learn that quick and 
sure aim by the use of a Zip-Zip shooter, 
with plenty of pep and force. Where a 
gun is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 


them, order from us. 

Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 

8 for $1.00. S 
Automatic Rubber Co. emmetles 


Dept. 99, Columbia, S.C. 
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CLEAN YOUR GUN RIGHT! 


Powder residue, metallic foul- 
ing and rust in gun or rifle bar- 
rels take the joy out of any man’s 
shooting. But most men now 
know that they can be elimi- 
nated with 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 

Used for years by gun and rifle 
experts to keep their guns clean, 
long lived and straight shooting. 
Use it before, on and after every 
hunting trip. Your sports store 
has it. 

Send 10c for a liberal sample 

and booklet on gun cleaning. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St. Philad.Iphia, Pa. 
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The Gypsy Trail 


The sumach on the mountain-side a crimson carpet seems, 

And faintly, like a silver thread, the distant river gleams; 
The setting sun against the hills in smoky glory dies, 

And oh, the call is in my heart to take the Trail of Dreams! 


Oh, the long trail, the brown trail, the trail to Everywhere, 
The high-road, the by-road, with autumn in the air; 

To Gypsy blood and Gypsy hearts the call comes ringing cleaf, 
And it’s ho for the Gypsy Trail that leads from Here to There! 


Like smoke against the purple hills the haze of autumn lies, 
While softly thru the drifted leaves the ghost of summer sighs; 
And far across the mountain-tops my heart has heard the call 
To seek the Gypsy Trail again beneath October skies! 


Oh, the long trail, the brown trail, the trail to Everywhere, 
The high-road, the by-road, with autumn in the air; 

To Gypsy blood and Gypsy hearts the call comes ringing clear, 
And it’s ho for the Gypsy Trail that leads from Here to There! 


Gerorce GARDNER. 
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A Doe With Horns 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Do the deer ladies 


sometimes turn suffragettes and grow horns? 
It seems they do, and good, substantial ones, 
too. I knew of a mounted head near here, 








so after reading the editor’s doubts of a doe 


The freak doe 


growing horns of much size, I went out and 
procured all the details. 


This head is small and narrow across the 


top as befits a doe, but the horns are as 
heavy in the beam and have as big a spread 


as the ordinary buck has. 


One has three 


well-developed points and the other one has 
two, but the eye-guards point backward. 


I also procured a copy of the affidavit that 
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is required by law in such cases and a photo 
of the deer, taken soon after it was killed. 


This picture shows the horns plainly and . 


also the teats, which proves the sex. 

This doe was shot by Fred H. Wadleigh, 
a prosperous rancher living near here, in 
Trinity County, Calif., September 1, 1922. 


Calif. 


R. J. Pick. 


THE AFFIDAVI 


This is to 
certify that I, 
Fred H. Wad- 
leigh of Palm- 
dale, Calif., did 
kill a female 
deer with three 
points on one 
side and forks 
on the other 
side of her ant- 
lers, which is 
evidently 
a freak of na- 
ture. I killed 
this deer Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, 
on the north 
fork of Rattle- 
snake Creek, 
in Trinity 
County, fifteen 
or sixteen miles 
east of Forest 
Glenn. My 
hunting license 
is No. 99451. 

We, the un- 
dersigned, 
swear we have 
examined this 
deer while the 
body was in- 
tact and found 
the above facts 


Signed: 














The framed paper below 

the head is an affidavit of 

legal killing. The doe was 

killed by the party hold- 
ing the head. 


to be true. 


C. O. FISHER, Forest Glenn, 


Cal. Deputy Fish & Game Commissioner. 
G. M. STOCKTON, 
Forest Ranger, U.S. A. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
7th day of September, A. D. 1922. 


A. DAMGAARD, 


Dep. Co. Clerk of Trinity Co., Cal. 
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There Are Few Larger 


Moose shot by Dr. J. Deacon, November 30, 
1922, in Northwestern Ontario near Rainy Lake. 
The hunting party consisted of J. Frank Duryea, 
George Berger, Ed Berger, Arthur Pelkie and 


William Randolph. Six moose were shot dur- 
ing the forenoon of the first day hunted, but 
this is unusual, because the previous year the 
party hunted two weeks in the same locality 
and got only three moose. Dr. Deason writes 
as follows concerning the animal: 

“T do not claim that this'is a record moose, 
but it does rank among the largest. The shoul- 
der height (measuring from the top of the shoul- 
der to the heel of the front foot) was 83 inches, 
measurement made immediately after killing. 
Two and a half months later the following meas- 
urements were made after the animal was dressed 
and frozen: Girth, 88 inches; body length, 110 
inches; depth of chest, 38 inches; length of 
head, 25 inches; spread of antlers, 50 inches, 
and the estimated weight (from butchers’ 
weights according to the rule of Dr. Hornaday) 
1,545 pounds.” 





New Zealand Game Increasing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have now ac- 
climatised elk, moose, quinnat and Atlantic 
salmon, rainbow trout, also a herd of Vir- 
ginia whitetail deer (on Stewart Island), 
and California quail everywhere. Not so 
bad for your game, I should say. We also 
have the European red deer and fallow deer, 
chamois, pheasants, rabbits and hares; and 
from Asia sambur deer. Birds are further 
strengthened by our own native game birds, 
and the black swan from Australia. So far 
only red deer and rabbits have increased out 
of bounds. To give you an idea of the num- 
ber of deer, a brother of mine got permis- 
sion from acclimatisation societies to lessen 
the number of deer on his sheep farm, and 
with the help of four friends killed 667 head 
in five days, Early on the fifth day his .303 
Winchester rifle blew its firing pin out, and 
as the pin entered just under the right eye, 
shooting was abandoned at once; otherwise 
the party would have killed over 900 deer 
for five days. The accident has had no very 
serious results so far, tho the eye is still 
weak. W. S. SuTHERLAND. 

New Zealand. 

Note:—When we first read the number of 
deer killed by five men during four days, as 
stated in the foregoing letter, we thought we 
had certainly not read the number correctly; 
then we decided that it must be rabbits instead 
of deer. But no, there it is, as plain as any- 
thing, “to lessen the number of deer on his sheep 
farm,” and “667 head in five days.” We cannot 
imagine what use could be made of that many 
deer killed at one time. It seems that if deer 
are as plentiful as stated, it is about time that 
the government began to realize something from 
a financial standpoint on its investment. In 
other words, rather than permit the wholesale 
slaughter of the game which it has been to so 
much trouble and expense to introduce, there 
should be some arrangement made whereby 
something could be. realized on the surplus, and 
the funds gained in this way used for further 
work. We should think if deer are so plentiful 
as this, it would be little sport for the hunter 
to stalk them.—Editor. 
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ets, chokers and the like. 


book today. It is free. 


1024 Broadway 








Christmas Gifts of Distinction 


As taxidermists and furriers enjoying patronage from every quarter of the globe and 
operating the largest taxidermy and fur establishment in the west, we offer, at modest 
cost, distinctive Christmas gifts in game heads, rugs and robes, as well as coats, jack- 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE 


Shows a wealth of ideal gifts—trophies for decorating the home, den or office—furs for milady, 
with the cost for making up each kind from skins of your own catch. Write for this beautiful 


JONAS BROS. f83'frricrs 


(Branch: Livingston, Mont.) 





Denver, Colorado 















High School Course 
eA CETRH You can, complete 


tthe simplified 
inside two years. Mests all seasincamete torn 
ey oy Ey ig 


trang slog od = 
Free Bellstiay Bend See RODATT = ate described im cur 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.H9-65 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © .8.19%8 _OHICAGO 
















HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 


Old timers who have used them for 21 years 
say there’s nothing like Hildebrandt’s for 


‘ss making big hauls. Your dealer sells ‘em. 
showing entire line, FREE. 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDOT CO. 


8312 High St., Logansport, Ind. 








1000 Positions Filled Last Year 
New $160,000 school home ready Janu- 
ary Ist, with a staff of thirty-six teach- 
ers and lecturers. 

If you want a Western position, secure 
your training in a Western school. 

Students from thirty-four states 
last year. 
Write for circular 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


















fitting Baker Guns 
with the Lindsay Patent 


SINGLE TRIGGER 


“Batavia Leader” fitted with 

Non-Selective Single Trigger_..____ ses 
Fitted with Selective Trigger__________ 65 
“Batavia Leader” fitted with 2 triggers_.$4O 


Ask Your Dealer—Catalog on request 
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sole.. 


cold weather. 


pair Outfit free. 


Sole and leather. 


New patent Split Back- 
stay which is a positive 
protection against hee] 
cord chafing. Freeport, Maine 


OUR NEW 1923 
Maine Hunting Shoe 


Has Non Slip, pure rubber sole that will not wear smooth, 
is more durable and weighs three ounces less than ordinary 


Tops soft water Elk Leather that never hardens by wetting 
and drying. Vamp, high-grade rubber, the only material 
that won’t wet through in melting snow or freeze stiff in 


Light as a moccasin with protection of heavy hunting boot. 
Five widths, C to FF. Price: 8 inch, $6.85; 12 inch, $9.75; 
16 inch, $12.75. Heels 25c extra, Can of Dressing and Re- 


Send for catalogue and free sample of Non Slip 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 










Non Slip Sole. Our 
new feature for 1923. 
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What Is Graft? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is something 
dead up the creek. A progressive Congress 
will meet in December to consider the Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill. And 
right now the whole country is ringing with 
the McIlhenny scheme of cashing in on ex- 
isting game refuges to the tune of $4,000,000. 

I think just like you and Dr. Hornaday 
about this outrageous proposition, but the 
shame of it is that several outdoor magazines 
have “fallen for” the McIlhenny “bunk” and 
they may help him “get by” with it. 

But the only fault that can be found with 
your and the doctor’s criticism of McIlhenny 
is that neither one was strong enough. Per- 
haps they would have been unmailable if 
they had been. 

To Western people Mac’s millionaire duck 
slaughter club and his previous tapping of 
the Rockefeller-Sage funds is reminiscent of 
the old-time townsite grafters and salted- 
mine promoters, while others will see a close 
analogy in the bogus temperance reformer 
who once waged a dry campaign in eight 
counties, only to start a. mail-order jug-house 
in the ninth or central county. Think of a 
battle line twenty miles long with a blind 
every twenty yards and the New Orleans 
market flooded with “bootleg” ducks and 
geese! 

But the big ’coon is still up the tree and 
neither you nor the doctor ever started to 
shake him out. At least 1,000 of those 4,000 
memberships, valued at $1,000 each, can be 
given (?) to editors, congressmen and judges 
and still have plenty left to pay for the orig- 
inal investment and 100 per cent profit. 

If this scheme is put over this near to the 
meeting of Congress, it may mean a sharp 
revision of the public shooting ground pro- 
vision of the new bill to where the “public” 
can only be admitted after payment of $100 
to $1,000 per to one of the many private 
shooting clubs which will at once “ring-fire” 
every newly-created game refuge. Then 
where will go the shooters who have paid a 
federal gun license to create game refuges 
for the benefit of “capitalist-sportsmen” who 
will absorb the “public” shooting grounds 
for “revenue only”? 

Cannot a federal injunction designating as 
public nuisances all exclusive private clubs 
within ten miles of existing game refuges be 
obtained to prevent this McIlhenny scheme 
and other similar schemes until legislation 
can be enacted covering the situation? 

This MclIlhenny plot is indeed a “menace 
in Louisiana,” and to the entire program of 
international game conservation as_ well. 
What a contrast to the single-handed work 
of Jack Miner, the Canadian farmer who 
cares for thousands of wild geese almost at 
his own expense, only that McI!henny’s mil- 
lionaire club members may kill them a 
month or two later! 

If this dirty scheme in Louisiana “gets by” 
the Migratory Bird Treaty might as well be 
abrogated and all agitation in favor of the 
Public Shooting Ground - Game Refuge Bill 
be stopped forever, since it will mean only 
the monopolization of the game by the fa- 
vored few. 


Nebraska. Curis L. Apair. 





Conditions as Seen by a Texan 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
statement by William T. Hornaday on page 
171 of September number, and earnestly 
hope that every sportsman in our good old 


U. S. A. will read it. After completing the 
story I paused just a moment. My mind 
drifted back a few—very few—years, and I 
saw a picture of a once beautiful state. In 
abundance were deer, prairie chickens, tur- 
keys, bears, squirrels—in fact, nearly every 
kind of wild life could be found in our good 
state of Texas. What has become of them? 
Gone, but not forgotten. 

There are plenty of laws providing pro- 
tection, but no one to enforce them. Our 
ducks and geese, it seems, could never be 
exterminated; but as plentiful as they are, 
I can see a decrease in comparison with a 
few years ago. I am a failure as a writer, 
but you who read the article mentioned will 
certainly open your eyes. Please, brother 
sportsmen, is there not some way we can 
join hands and enforce game laws? I some- 
times think our hunting reserves aid in the 
destruction of our wild life. If I am wrong, 
some good brother straighten me out with 
an answer in Outdoor Life. 

In our locality wealthy sportsmen have 
bought up the resting grounds, where they 
come in for fresh water by the tens of 
thousands, and here they have come to die 
by the hands of the wealthy crack shots. 
The poor man has no chance. I think these 
grounds should be protected from the gun; 
let the sportsman get out and hustle for his 
bag limit as all of us poor fellows do in- 








Admiration 


Again the hunting. season’s with us, 
Former sunny skies are gray; 
The sporting dealers’ windows 
All contain a grand display 
Of new model guns and rifles, 
With other trifles quite replete, 
That make my cherished hunting outfit 
Sometimes seem quite obsolete. 


For long I look in every nook, 
Homage to them all I pay; 

They all appeal and fill with zeal 
With the visions they portray; 

But I do not grieve and wet my sleeve 
Because I cannot buy 

Another glistening, graceful beauty 
That looks pleasing to my eye. 


I sing my lay and wend my way 
To the four walls that enclose 
The cabinet wherein my cherished 
Smoke-sticks all repose— 

And one by one, most tenderly, 
I take them all apart 

Again, as often I will do, 
And admire the gunsmith’s art. 


For long I toil with rags and oil 
Until lustrously. they shine, 

And I think, in all those windows, 
There are no guns as fine as mine; 

I view each prize, then summarize, 
And disguise a joyful tear, 

Because my cherished smoke-sticks 
Are “mine” another year. 


Frank A. LITTLEFIELD. 


stead of buying up the ducks’ resting places, 
building handsome blinds and waiting for 
them to come in for water and rest, then 
getting their limit in a few moments of 
shooting. Is that protection? I am serious 
in my statement. 

I wish someone would write along these 
lines, not from a selfish standpoint, but from 
a broad-minded view. It will be only a short 
time until a once free paradise to all who 
love to hunt and fish will be posted and 
leased to the rich slaughterer who poses as 
a real hero of sportsmanship, claiming his 
areas to be a game preserve—but in reality 
a bloody slaughter-house. I don’t say all 
sportsmen are as above. There are hun- 
dreds of real sportsmen, and again there 
are hundreds of the other kind. I have 
hunted in one hunting club which has real 
sportsmen who, when they are limited by 
law, cease shooting like good and real game 
protectors. This club is the biggest in our 
country, and its members and manager are 
law-abiding. Again I have hunted with the 
other kind of sportsmen. 

Let us get together, cut the bag limit and 
enforce the laws; exterminate the pot 
shooter and men who take out a bunch of 
dogs, get into covey after covey of quail 
and kill every one of them. What do you 
call them? It’s impossible for them to eat 
all they kill. 

I mean no insults; I am merely trying to 
stir up some interest as best I can in my 
rude way, but these are facts. You who 
love to hunt stop and think. Am I unreason- 
able? If I am wrong, will some good but 
unselfish brother straighten me out? But 
first read the article on page 171, September 
number. A. H. Mituican. 

Texas. 





Favorite Lake for Birds Saved to 
Minnesota 


Swan Lake, which grows at least fifty 
kinds of plant life as well as an abundance 
of fresh-water snails valuable as food for 
water birds, has been saved to Minnesota 
thru the efforts of the State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department oi Agriculture and 
land owners and local conservationists of 
the region. This lake, located in Nicollet 
County, Minnesota, covers an area of about 
10,500 acres, and is a favorite feeding 
ground and nesting place for many species 
of water birds. A movement was on foot 
to lower the surface of the lake four feet, 
eventually draining it entirely, but after an 
examination of the wild fowl and food plant 
value of the lake by three representatives of 
the Biological Survey, the movement was 
successfully opposed and defeated at two 
hearings. 


Papa Quail Hatches Eggs 


From the pen of Frank L. Bramble of 
South Dakota comes an interesting story 
which reveals the family life of some of the 
little feathered inhabitants, and the way in 
which they, like people, carry on family ob- 
ligations when one or the other of the mates 
dies or is killed. This story concerns a fam- 
ily of quail. Mr. Bramble procured a pair 
of these birds with the hope that they would 
raise a family. In due time his hope seemed 
about to be realized when tragedy entered 
the little household. Mrs. Quail died. Then 
Mr. Quail disappeared and Mr. Bramble 
concluded that his venture had been a 
failure. Some time later he was surprised 
to see the quail in the pen again, and an 
investigation revealed the fact that Papa 
Quail ‘had assumed family responsibilities 
after losing his mate, and had sat on the 
eggs until they hatched. Now he has three 
babies in the nest and is kept busy rustling 
things for them to eat from the supply fur- 
nished daily at. the pens. 
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A Correction—No Springfield 
Barrels on Krag Actions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your November 
issue, on page 374, I notice the following 
statement made by your Arms and Ammu- 
nition editor: 

“The government is now putting Spring- 
field barrels on the Krag actions and selling 
them for $6, or $7.50, I have forgotten 
which.” 

This statement is incorrect, as the govern- 
ment never has put Springfield barrels on 
Krag actions, and has no intention of so 
doing. In the first place, the Krag action 
is not strong enough to stand the pressure 
of the caliber .30 model 1906 cartridge, and 
secondly, there are no Springfield barrels 
chambered for the Krag cartridge. 

Washington, D. C C. E. Stoprer, 

Colonel of Cavalry. 





We are publishing above a communica- 
tion from Col. C. E. Stodter, Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. We are glad to 
make this correction, tho so far as the pres- 
ent Arms and Ammunition editor is con- 
cerned, he has been busy all day expressing 
doubts as to the government placing Spring- 
field barrels on Krag actions. 

At the top of the Arms and Ammunition 
column it is stated in the November issue 
that these are queries which remained over 
at .ue time Mr. Askins took charge, and 
were answered by our former Arms and 
Ammunition editor. 

I am sorry the government is not placing 
Springfield barrels on Krag actions, but «1 
never believed that the thing could be done 
or had been done. Cuas, ASKINS, 


Another “Kick” on Fred Adolph 
Editor Outdoor Life:—On May 29, 1922, I 
sent a check in full payment for a three- 
barrel gun with ‘scope, to Fred Adolph, 
Genoa, N. Y., on bis promise to deliver this 
gun by October |. 1922. This gun is still 
undelivered, and he refuses to answer cour- 
teous letters of inquiry as to when, in his 
judgment, this gun will be shipped. 

Can you give me a line on him? From 
what I can gather from people who have had 
dealings with him, the general impression 
seems to be that he uses the money sent in 
by one man to apply on supplying guns on 
previous orders; that he is unreliable, if not 
dishonest, and that this has become so gen- 
erally known that sportsmen are not giving 
him many orders. 

It would seem to the writer that he is 
doing a business that borders on the fraudu- 
lent to such an extent that if it were taken 
up with postal authorities he might be barred 
from use of the mails. 

Any suggestion to aid me in getting either 
the gun or a refund of the purchase price 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Minn. R. S. Parks. 


Answer.—For several years Fred Adolph has 
been a severe menace to our tranquility of mind 
and a worry to many of our readers. Similar 
instances to the above have been referred to us 
on many occasions, and our advice sought. We 
have in each instance referred the writer to the 
careless—if not criminal—method of Adolph, at 
the same time notifying Adolph of his derelic- 
tion. We hope the federal authorities will get 
after him and bring him to time. We have al- 
ready published one or two similar notices to 
the above in Outdoor Life.-—J. A. McGuire. 








Tenth National Game Conference 


Have you made your reservations for the ban- 
quet of the Tenth National Game Conference? 
The conference this year will be held on the 
10th and 11th of December at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 

This is America’s biggest gathering of men 
for the betterment of the sportsman’s lot in life. 
Authorities from over the United States and 
Canada attend. If you have any ideas on con- 
servation or game conditions that need airing, 
this is the place to bring them. 

Everybody is welcome, and the opinion of all 
is solicited. If you attend one of these meetings, 
you will never miss another. 


Rain Proof 
Plaid Backed 


$20.00 Value 
Special Price 


*13¢ 


Pay No 
C.0.D. 


Stylish Moleskin 


Cloth 
Coatg 
DOWN ) 


Send only $1 with cou- 
pon forthis coat. Guar- 
anteed rain proof and is 
also suitable for stylish 
top coat. Made from 
good weight moleskin 
cloth, a smooth, soft-fin- 
ished material resem- 
bling chamois leather. 
Warm and comfortable 
in the coldest weather. 
Swagger double- 
breasied belted style 
with stylish plaited 
patch pockets. Adjustable strap 
onsleeve. Yoke back with in- 
verted plait, giving the coat 
plenty of fullness. Collar can be 
converted into military style, but- 
toning close up to neck or worn 
as shown in illustration. Venti- 
lated armholes. Ivory buttons. 
Backed with fancy plaid fast col- 
ored woven lining with extra 
coating of rubber between. All 
seams sewed, strapped and ce- 
mented. 45 inches long. Sizes 34 
to46. Rich LeatherBrown shade. 
Order by No. F-19. Terms, $1 
with coupon, $2.10 monthly. 
Total price, $13.65. 
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A Sanctuary-Feathered Duck Nest 


HOSE who have read Mr. McGuire’s 

editorial in the November number of 
Outdoor Life, the advertising literature 
of an Eastern sporting magazine, or the 
press-agent work carried by many news- 
papers in behalf of the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast Club will understand the situation 
well enough so that a history of the club 
and its object would here be a waste of 
time. 

Edward Avery Mcllhenny of Louisiana 
made a great reputation as a conser- 
vationist by inducing (with the assistance 
of Dr. Hornaday, Mr. De Forest and 
others) the Rockefeller Foundation, Mrs. 
Russell Sage and others to invest nearly 
$400,000 in Louisiana marshes and do- 
nating the land to the state of Louisiana 
as a waterfowl sanctuary, where shooting 
was to be forbidden forever. 

When Mr. De Forest, attorney for Mrs. 
Sage, pointed out to Mr. Mcllhenny that 
a body of land lay between the Rocke- 
feller and the Sage sanctuaries, and 
asked him if it would not have been 
wiser to purchase all the land in a body, 
so as to prevent shooting between the 
sanctuaries, Mr. MclIlhenny discouraged 
the idea. Now Mr. Mcllhenny maintains 
as one good reason for his actions in 
starting a huge shooting club in the 
midst of these sanctuaries that the land 
is likely to be drained and devoted to 
agriculture. I am told Mr. De Forest 
pertinently pointed out that agriculture 
killed no birds, while 4,000 guns would 
be very liable to. 

The idea of selling off land to this side 
and to that, while retaining a key posi- 
tion or a desirable building site, or pos- 
sibly the only building site, is common 
practice among real estate men. Subse- 
quently they well know that they can sell 
their reserved tract for far higher money 
than it could originally have been sold 
for. This is a shrewd practice, but not 
dishonest. Mr. Ward states that he could 
have bought up similar land to that in- 
cluded in the Rockefeller-Sage sanctu- 
aries for $1.50 an acre, and he did in 
course of time buy some 13,000 at $2 an 
acre. ‘The Louisiana Gulf Coast Club 
owns, or MclIlhenny now owns and is 
ready to sell to the club, 100,000 acres. 
The land is worth $150,000, or $200,000, 
or possibly $500,000. Mr. MclIlhenny has 
planned to receive from his club about 
$4,000,000. Situated as it is, the grounds 
may be worth that sum, but the most of 
that sum is not being paid for lands, but 
for waterfowl which belong to you and 
me—to every man in the world who is 
interested in the perpetuation of wild life. 

Will public opinion be strong enough 
to prevent the formation of a $4,000,000 
shooting club, consisting of 4,000 shoot- 
ing men, located in the midst of the 
greatest waterfowl sanctuaries the world 
has ever known? Who knows? 

Edward Avery Mcllhenny has been 
pronounced by newspapers, by magazines, 
by press agents and by himself thru in- 
ference the greatest wild life conserva- 
tionist that the world has ever known. 
We believe that he is a great conserva- 

‘tionist, except that in his latest scheme 
for bird preservation he has made a de- 
parture. He now intends to preserve the 
ducks and geese after they are dead, in 





Capt. Chas. Askins 


order to prevent unregulated shooters 
from getting them. Unregulated evi- 
dently means non-members, non-capital- 
ists, the hoi polloi, the common people, 
even such as you and I, for the great 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is a “member- 
ship by invitation” affair—invitation plus 
$1,000 or a great pull with government 
and other authorities. We doubt if it 
would make any difference to a dead 
mallard whether he was killed by a regu- 
lated or an unregulated shooter. 

Now, understand, we do not wish to 
deprive Mr. Mcllhenny of any credit he 
deserves as a great game conservationist. 
Indeed, we consider him a_ veritable 
Napoleon of game preservation, taken in 
connection with the little explanation 
above. His plans for preserving game 
after it is dead are so colossal that I shall 
have to illustrate it after the plan used 
by astronomers in aiding our conception 
of the distance to fixed stars. For ex- 
ample, if only 2,000 of the 4,000 men- 
tioned in his club list are allowed to 
shoot every day of the open season, and 
each of these men should bring an aver- 
age of one guest a day, we would have 
4,000 hunters per day shooting during 
the open season. Four thousand men 
killing twenty-five ducks apiece would 
bag 100,000 in a day, and in ninety days 
—the full’ length of the season—9,000,000 
ducks; and, provided the limit was also 
reached on geese, 2,880,000 geese, be- 
sides snipe, woodcock and other like 
game. Giving the number of cartridges 
which the average man would use in 
making such a bag as 100, with a weight 
of 10 pounds to that number, and we 
have a total weight of ammunition of 
40,000 pounds daily. Using wagons to 
bring in the ammunition, which would 
probably be necessary, it would require 
twenty wagons loaded with a ton each to 
bring the ammunition into camp. For 
the entire season 1,600 wagons would be 
required, or wagon loads. Giving each 
wagon forty feet of road space we would 
have a solid procession of wagons thir- 
teen and a half miles long bringing in 
the season’s ammunition. Granted that a 
wagon would haul out but 1,000 pounds 
of waterfowl to the load, and that the 
combined bag of ducks and geese would 
be 33, with an average weight of the 
mixed bag of 3 pounds to the bird, we 
have a daily bag weighing 396,000 


pounds, or for the season 35,640,000 
pounds. The solid procession of wagons 
bringing out that game would be 270 
miles long. 

It might be considered a gross exag- 
geration to maintain that each man would 
kill his limit daily, but it should be re- 
membered that this is a duck paradise, 
and on that coast it is said that a good 
shot can kill his limit of ducks in one 
hour. I think, then, that under the con- 
ditions, with ducks and geese that have 
been tamed and rendered unsuspicious by 
entire sanctuary, it might be easily pos- 
sible for a man to kill the full limit daily 
for the first season. After that season I 
don’t know. I believe myself that after 
the first year it would be necessary for 
the Bureau of Biological Survey to step 
in and declare a perpetual closed season 
on waterfowl in America in order to get 
rid of that club. It may not come to 
that, but if the Napoleonic plans of Ed- 
ward, Avery MclIlhenny go thru in their 
entirety, I am persuaded it will come to 
exactly that. 

Notwithstanding that the whole plan of 
Mr. Mcllhenny is based on the alluring 
belief that great bags of ducks may be 
killed daily, thruout long periods of time, 
because of the proximity of such great 
sanctuaries as that of Sage, Rockefeller, 
Ward-MclIlhenny and others surrounding 
this club ground, which will prevent the 
fowl from being entirely “burnt out,” he 


holds out to us the hope that eventually « 


he can persuade his club members to be 
content with watching the antics of the 
fowl instead of shooting them, after the 
well-known Edward Avery Mcllhenny 
fashion. Charles Willis Ward, however, 
is authority for the statement that he has 
known a man very close to the head of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club to kill 
500 ducks a day, as the English say, to 
his own gun. We believe ourselves that 
Mr. Mcllhenny could convert one or two 
men every year, and if he lived 2,000 
years and took in no new members he 
might have ’em all converted. 

We believe in the honesty of Edward 
Avery Mcllhenny. We believe that, even 
as he states, he has been one of the great- 
est game conservationists in America. 
We believe that thru inducing Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and Charles Willis Ward to buy up marsh 

(Continued on next page) 
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land and donate it to the state of Louis- 
‘jana for an everlasting game sanctuary he | 
accomplished more than has any other one” 
man. We believe, too, that he honestly 
thinks it is better to have game killed by 
well-regulated club members than it is to 
have it killed and wasted by outsiders scat- 
tered here and there over the United States 
and Canada. We have to believe that, or 
else we have to believe that he has been a 
Napoleonic schemer from the time he in- 
duced Mrs. Russell Sage and the Rockefeller 
Foundation to buy up land as a mere ad- 
junct of that great shooting club which he 
had planned for the future. We would 
rather consider him honest, but very far- 
sighted. 


We wi'l quote briefly from an article writ- | 


ten by Dr. W. T. Hornaday for the People’s 
Home Journal. 

“One great object of this scheme is per- 
fectly obvious. 


to the owners on the sale of the land.” 

There you have it. No mere conservation- 
ist is going to pay a man a profit of $2,000, 
000 on a lot of waste land, but a gun club 
could and would if at the same time they 
could have full use of game sanctuaries that 
have been long established. Indeed, this is 
a point to be noted. If the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill goes thru Con- 
gress, as it probably will, one of the first 
things to be accomplished with gun license 
money would probably be the purchase of 
this land in question and the setting of it 
aside as a game refuge, thus rounding out 
and completing those already established. 
The government would not have paid any 
$2,000,000 profit, however, and it was neces- 
sary for the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club to 
act at once—before federal authorities could 
take a hand. Again quoting from Dr. 
Hornaday: 

“Will Governor Parker, Game Conserva- 
tion Commissioner Dudkey Berwick and the 
people of Louisiana stand for the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Club? Mr. Mcllhenny is a 
power in New Orleans and a resourceful 
and determined man. Will the name of any 
true-hearted friend of wild life, of any real 
conservationist, be tound at the finish in the 
advisory board of that club as a sponsor for 
the 4,000 automatic, pump and other shot- 
guns? ‘Time will tell. : 

“Finally, will any gentleman sportsman 
ever join the Inter-Sanctuary Club, take his 
gun and hide himself in a blind on the edge 
of the Rockefeller Sanctuary to kill ducks 
as they fly toward the Marsh Island Sanc- 
tuary? ‘Time will tell. 

“In this big duck-killing scheme with a 
huge prize in cash as the stakes for iis pro- 
moter to work for and perhaps fight for, it 
will be a contest of Dollars vs. Conservation. 
This is to be no ordinary duck shooting club. 
We have never before seen anything like it. 
Will these two great sanctuaries, made in 
good faith with $367,000 of Northern money, 
because Northern people trusted the people 
of Louisiana, be ruined for all time to pro- 
mote a scheme for money making and game 
slaughter on a huge scale? Let us see. 

“The honor of Louisiana is at stake on 
this issue.” 
eon remember this and think about it. 

re 
Russell Sage, says that he learns the grounds 


It is a sate guess that its | 
success would mean about $2,000,000 profit | 


De Forest, formerly attorney for Mrs. | 
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of the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club are already | 


being baited to induce the ducks of the 
sanctuaries to come to the shooting grounds, 


and he further says that he sees no reason | 


why bodies of unarmed men should not be 
employed to drive the ducks off the sanctu- 
aries and over the guns of the Louisiana 


Gulf Coast Club. 





E wish to express our appreciation to our many 

friends and thank them for their patronage and 
convey our sincere good wishes for Christmas and 
the New Year. 
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BINOCULARS 


3 to 24 Power 
Over 100 Styles 


of PRISM BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, 
OPERA-GLASSES, etc. A glass for every purpose. 

No need to buy an obsolete war glass or nondescript binoc- 
ular or field glass when you can buy the very best for a 
moderate price. 

We have a glasstosuit your individual requirements. Tell 
our service department your needs. 


12 Power $35 


BRAND NEW 12x30 mm. extra powerful prism binoculars. 
Center focusing with different eye strength and with adjust- 
ments., Wonderful illumination, definition and large field of 
view. _ Can be heid as steady as most 8x. Highest grade op- 
tically and mechanically. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
back. Has case and straps. TRY TO MATCH FOR $75. 


10x $2'7—8x $18.50 


BRAND NEW 10x30, long type, extra powerful prism binoc- 
ulars. Adjustable same as 12x. Weighs but 20 0z. Won- 
derful illumination, definition and large field of view. By 
actual comparison, they equalled the best German 10x46 mm. 


A Statement 


My name as president of the American 
Game Protective Association has appeared 
as a member of the advisory board of the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club on both its 
stationery and publicity matter sent broad- 
cast. No authority was ever given for the 
use of my name or that of the association, 
and immediately the matter was called to 
my attention I gave notice to the promoter 
of the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club to remove 
my name from both stationery and printed 
matter. 

From a pamphlet entitled ‘America’s 
Last Great Hunting Ground,” received in 
the office of the American Game Protective 
Association on this date, October 10, I find 
my name and that of the American Game 
Protective Association are still being used. 
Such use is, of course, entirely unauthor- 
ized. JOHN B. BURNHAM, 

President. 
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Public Shooting Ground— 
Game Refuge Bill 


A wild duck cannot live in the air. Remember 
that. The one-gallus man’ cannot shoot ducks 
from his front porch. Remember that. 

Conservation from the standpoint of the 
sportsman has two distinct phases—one deals 
solely with the protection of different species of 
game; the other has to do with the perpetuation 
of areas thruout the country where the sports- 
man can take a day or two afield in the pursuit 
of his favorite game bird or animal. The two 
are closely interlaced, one with the other. 

Areas on which the sportsmen shoot provide 
homes with food and shelter for the birds during 
the closed season. A public shooting ground can 
function successfully as a game refuge during 
the greater portion of the year:and still serve 
its original purpose, benefiting -both the game 
and the gunner. 

The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
Bill must pass at this session of Congress. The 
old bill was beaten, not thru any fault of the 
measure, but because of partisan politics. This 
bill when enacted into law will provide the final 
step in giving the migratory game and _ insecti- 
vorous birds of this country the protection they 
deserve. 

It behooves every sportsman to stir himself 
to the utmost in behalf of this measure. No 
thinking gunner can help realizing the great 
necessity for this bill and the good to be ac- 
complished thru its passage. 

We know that the Western Association of 
Game Commissioners which met at Missoula, 
Mont., on September 10 and 11, 1923, and the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners which met at St. 
Louis, Mo., on September 20 and 21, passed 
strong resolutions endorsing this bill. These 
organizations are composed of men _ entrusted 
with the enforcement of the conservation laws of 
the United States and Canada. What better 
endorsement could 2 conservation measure have? 
The members of these two organizations, thru 
their experience, are best fitted to pass on mat- 
ters of this kind. If the bill was not necessary, 
if it was not enforceable, if it contained flaws 
or hidden weaknesses, these men would be the 
first to complain. We are highly gratified to 
know that the state and federal game officials of 
this country are practically unanimous in their 
endorsement of the Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill. 

Audubon societies, bird clubs and other or- 
ganizations interested in conservation have also 
unqualifiedly supported the measure. 

No opposition can be found anywhere in the 
ranks of the men of this country who have given 
conservation careful thought and study. No 
fault has been found with this bill by the men 
who shoot migratory birds—the only individuals 
who will be taxed when it becomes a law. The 
man who is asked to pay the bill is, in fact, 
the most enthusiastic supporter of the measure. 

The only opposition to the bill when it was 
before Congress last year, or which has ever 
been advanced against this measure, has been 
political. It is up to the sportsman to play 
politics and to see that his congressman thoroly 
understands the bill. He must also convince 


the men who represent him at Washington that 
their sportsman constituents demand that they 
vote for this measure when it is up for passage. 


Local Sportsmen’s Organizations 


In our conservation activities we are con- 
vinced that the co-operation of the shooting pub- 
lic is necessary to further the interests of the 
work. Such co-operation cannot be effective 
without organization; therefore the American 
Game Protective Association has been instru- 
mental in forming hundreds of local sportsmen’s 
associations thruout the United States. 

We have always advocated a minimum mem- 
bership fee of $1 for local clubs. Many sports- 
men could well afford and would perhaps be just 
as willing to give $2 or $5 for such a member- 
ship. But we take the stand that the man whom 
it is most necessary to reach might be kept away 
by dues of over $1. 

Such local organizations may become affiliated 
with the American Game Protective Association 
by an initial membership of $5. In order to 
have a local game protective association effective, 
nearby interests must be considered first. Many 
sportsmen have urged us to provide that a pro- 
portion of the annual dues of all clubs affiliated 
with the American Game Protective Association 
should be paid into the national organization. 
We have hesitated to do so, not that we do not 
need this financial assistance to carry on the 
work, but rather that we believe the dues of a 
local club should mainly be spent in the district 
where collected, in order to keep up the organ- 
ization and accomplish the most good in the 
long run. 

The largest local sportsmen’s association of 
which we know is the Southern New York Fish 
and Game Association at White Plains, New 
York. This organization has purchased ruffed 
grouse, pheasants, pheasant eggs, snowshoe rab- 
bits, brook trout and brown trout to stock their 
local covers and streams. Foods for wild water- 
fowl have been planted. Rewards have been 
offered for the arrest and conviction of riffraff 
damaging the farmers’ property. Posters to this 
effect have been spread over four counties in 
Southeastern New York. Their membership is 
larger than any other similar club because they 
have done things and because men have seen 
the good to be derived from belonging to this 
organization. 

The Southern New York Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation is a member of this association. For 
this membership it pays $5. Every member of 
the Southern New York considers himself a 
member of the American Game, which is what 
we want him to do. If this national organiza- 
tion had taken a large portion of its funds as 
dues, this local association would riot be what 
it is today. These men could not do what they 
have done with less money. 

If there is.no local organization in your sec- 
tion, appoint yourself a committee of one to 
start the ball rolling. Write us. We have sam- 
ple copies of by-laws and helpful literature which 
we are always glad to send out on request. We 
will be only too glad to help you in any way 
possible. A sportsmen’s association in your 
section means better hunting and fishing for you. 





Are Woodcock Increasing? 


This association is in touch with all sections 
of the country, and we are inclined to believe 
the woodcock is steadily on the increase. Not 
only are more local birds being raised in the 
United States than formerly, but reports from 
Canada show the same conditions there. 

Prior to the passage of the migratory bird law 
the woodcock was persecuted all winter in the 
South. Many states in the North started shoot- 
ing him in the middle of the summer and con- 
tinued until the ground was frozen. This is all 
in the past, and the quantity of the birds as re- 
ported by the gunners shows conclusively that 
an increase is now noticeable. 

R. B. Willis of Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
writes that since Canada passed the Migratory 
Bird Convention Act there has been a steady 
increase in the number of woodcock in his sec- 
tion, and that it was especially noticeable the 
last season. Mr. White contends that more 
birds are killed during the flight by rural tele- 
phone wires and the domestic cat than by the 
gunners of Nova Scotia. 

The cat problem can often be quickly settled 
by a load of chilled shot. We are also very 
much of the opinion that altho telephone and 
telegraph wires seem to be strung at the height 
at which a woodcock prefers to fly, he will in 
time arrange his flight so as to avoid these wires. 
Every bird that hits a wire and escapes death is 
a wiser bird for the experience. : 

When automobiles first came into vogue in 
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rural districts ‘it was impossible to keep from 
running over domestic chickens. A hen and her 
brood would invariably start down the middle 
of the road in front of the car, and unless the 
machine was stopped, one or more chickens 
would be killed. Today blow an automobile 
horn within a quarter of a mile of a chicken in 
the road and immediately it heads for the brush. 

Mr. White reports ge a single telephone wire 
was responsible for the death of four woodcock 
during the flight aa that hundreds are killed in 
the province of Nova Scotia each year in this 
way. We hope the woodcock will show the 
same amount of intelligence in avoiding wires 
that has been displayed by domestic poultry in 
the case of the automobile. 


Ruffed Grouse 


The officers of this association are firmly of 
the belief that the gunners are in no way re- 
sponsible for the periodic shortage of ruffed 
grouse thru the Northern states. We do not 
believe that it is possible for hunters to ex- 
terminate these birds, provided the grouse have 
sufficient food and cover. 

For example, good grouse shooting is to be 
had within less than two hours’ automobile ride 
from the heart of New York City. We cannot 
conceive of a section being hunted any harder 
than the territory to which we refer, and still 
year after year the birds seem to thrive and hold 
their own. 

As we have previously written, we believe 
that the scarcity of these birds must be laid 
directly at the door of the goshawk and other 
vermin. Every ter. years the rabbits of the coun- 
try are attacked by disease and practically all 
disappear. With the disappearance of the rab- 
bits, the goshawk must look elsewhere for a 
source of food, and he turns to the ruffed grouse. 
At such times vast migrations of these hawks 
come down from the Far North and prey upon 
our grouse. As the rabbits gradually regain 
their numbers the ruffed grouse also begin to 
come back until the peak is reached, when an- 
other onslaught of the hawks and other vermin 
again reduces them. 

William B. Cabot in his book on Labrador, 
published in 1920, tells how the mice increase 
year after year until the country is full of them. 
All vegetation is mouse-nibbled; the owls are 
full of mice, the goshawk and other birds of prey 
have been feeding on mice, which allows the 
ptarmigan to increase. Bears are full. of mice, 
and even trout are full of them. He tells that 
the trout actually taste mousey, and that as soon 
as a big trout is caught the angler slits him 
open and shakes the mice out in order that the 
fish may be more palatable. 

Then the mice disappear. Mr. Cabot does not 
know what becomes of them—whether they are 
taken away by disease, as are the rabbits, or 
whether they simply move out of the country. 
With the disappearance of the mice the gos- 
hawks disappear. He adds that in the winter 
following the disappearance of the mice in Lab- 
rador there was a plague of goshawks around 
his property at Dublin, New Hampshire. Prior 
to that time grouse had become quite plentiful, 
but by spring they were almost entirely cleaned 
out. 

Many men have contended that the grouse 
suffer from a disease possibly similar to that 
affecting the rabbits. We have never put much 
stock in this theory, Ro caged because we have 
never found any sick birds or dead ones show- 
ing the effects of any disease. However, it is 
very interesting to note that some dead grouse 
were found in Western New York last winter 
and were shipped to Dr. Arthur A. Allen at 
Cornell University for examination. Dr. Allen’s 
investigation proved conclusively that these birds 
were suffering from disease, and he is now at- 
tempting to find out just what the trouble is and 
if possible to discover a remedy. 








Cheap Sports 


It may sound paradoxical to say that a man 
who can afford to ride around in his own air- 
lane is a cheap sport. But in the wider mean- 
ing of this expression there are many cheap 
sports roaming around whom fortune has favored 
with a goodly supply of this world’s goods. 
According to one of our correspondents, air- 
planes are being used by this type of individual 
to further their interests. 

“This morning at about 10:30 two airplanes 
came, presumably from Cape Henry, Va., and 
flew down the ocean low near shore until they 
got to the head of Back Bay, where they crossed 
the beach and flew very low right down the 
length of Back Bay and Currituck Sound. They 
were said to be carrying sportsmen to one of 
the clubs lower down the coast. They put every 
single wildfowl out of the whole sound in wild 
confusion.” 

The Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act pro- 
hibits the pursuit of waterfowl by airplanes. We 
say, try this law out and prosecute such cases. 
If in the opinion of the court this does net con- 
stitute pursuit, add to the Federal Regulation 
that it should be a violation wilfully to molest 
waterfowl with an airplane. Such acts can only 
be looked upon with contempt by every square 
shooter. 





For instance: That Gun of YOURS, the 
one that kicks tears into your eyes — that 
“Old Boy” that gets MEAT at both ends. 


We are selling 


GIBSON’S AIR RECOIL CUSHION 


(Patent applied for) 


The Shooter’s Shoulder Insurance 


in throwing the gun to one’s shoulder, the 
butt is directed by the curve of the pad, to 
the proper part of the shoulder to shoot from. 





THE gun pad that 
will tame all of 
them—regardless of 
make or _ calibre. 
This includes Auto- 
matic, Machine or 
any gun that shoots 
from the shoulder. 

Why mutilate a 
fine gun stock? Or 
permit it to muti- 
late you? Get a 
GIBSON GUN 
PAD and you get 
the answer. 

This device was 
designed by a 
Shooter whose ex- 
perience has taught 
him to know the 
Shooter’s end of 
most guns. 

The GIBSON 
GUN PAD has 
several distinctive 
features over any 
other device of this 
nature. It absorbs 
the “kick,” cures 
the flinch and makes 
for more and better 
accuracy. The women Shooters in the field, 
or at the traps, will find this Air Cushion 
gives a_ recoil aaa found in NO 
OTHER GUN PA 

The construction o our pad is such that 





318 SAN FRANCISCO STREET 








Ready for any KICK. 


he Gibson Gun 
Pad,or Recoil Cush- 
ion, is made to fit 
the upper arm and 
shoulder of ninety- 
nine per cent of 
the Shooters, either 
right or left hand- 
ers. The pad weighs 
four ounces and is 
just one-half an 
inch thick, when 
fully inflated. It is 
made of a special 
rubberized cloth, 
and made to stand 
hard usage. It fits 
snug into the sleeve 
and shoulder of your 
shooting jacket, coat 
or sweater. Has a 
“nocket”  arrange- 
ment that can be 
sewed into any gar- 
ment, thus making 
it interchangeable. 
Easy to inflate or 
deflate. Does not 
interfere with free- 
arm movements. 

Worn without be- 
ing conspicuous and 
Always on the Job. 


Insures greater accr- 


tracy. The price is $3.00 at your dealer’s, or 
will be sent by insured mail any address. | 
Instructions and guarantee packed with 


pad and pocket. 


Yours for protection, 


STEVENS, GIBSON GUN PAD COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book 
$1.25 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 











ARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 





These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for the 
army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., ata 
cost of $24.50 each. 


Sale Price, 95c Posse 15 


New U. S. Army 
Leather Jerkins 


$3.45 


Postage 30c Extra 


These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 


All goods sold sub- 
ject to your exami- 
nation. 


THE OUTDOOR STORE 
4608 Grand River Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 




















Great Sport! 
er 





Landing Old “Tackle-Whackers” 


On the 





New 1924 Model 


STUBBY ROD ano REEL 


A Complete fishing Outfit 





“STUBBY’S” NEW REEL IS 


Ball-Bearing, Line-Drying 
and Quick-Detachable 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Comes Packed in Attractive Two-Color Carton 





Ask— Your— Dealer 


Free:—Send for Beautiful Colored Broadside 
showing “Big Fish” caught on “Stubby” 
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GERMAN ARMY 
SURPLUS 


Prism Binoculars 





SIX AND EIGHT POWER 


$19.50 PostPa 


Includes Carrying Case and Straps 
Schutz, Zeiss, Hensoldt, Optica, 
Goerz, etc. 

(Slightly Used) 


Purchased from Allied Reparations 
Commission at favorable rates of ex- 
change and imported prior to the ad- 
vance in the U. S. Tariff, these genuine 
prism binoculars represent a very un- 
usual opportunity. 

Manufactured by makers of the finest 
lenses in the world, under strict military 
supervision; used by high officers of the 
German army and navy, they cannot be 
surpassed at any price. 

All glasses guaranteed in perfect -con- 
dition. Shipped on receipt of check or 
money order under positive guarantee of 
full cash refund for any glasses returned. 


ORDER YOUR PRISM GLASS TODAY 
A Mighty Fine Christmas Gift 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Bankers and Importers 
Mail Order Department 


93 Federal Street BOSTON, MASS. 











BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


shells. 











For Dad or His Boy’s Xmas 


22 Cal. Geco 
Rifles 


— 









Single shot; take 
cones bolt action; shoots 
shor long, extra long. 
Model J, $5; Model S, $7.50. 


“Buffalo” Automatic—25 Cal., 7 shot; 
triple safety with grip; 18-K gold inlaid. 
All complete in beautiful velvet $20 
case, with box of cartridges enclosed 

-32 Cal. $2 Extra 


BINOCULARS 
Celebrated F ELAG, 8 
power, 24mm. objective; 
separate eye focus. 
Light, compact,. hand- 
some. Leather case and 
straps, complete $21.50 


SLOAN’S 


88L CHAMBERS STREET - NEW YORK 
































Excellent Trap Performances 


Many exceptionally fine’ performances have 
been returned in the trapshooting tournaments 
during the 1923 season upon which the curtain 
is now being dropped. 

When the averages are .compiicd, we believe 
that they will show a high-water mark for pro- 
fessional shooters in the figures made by John R. 
Taylor of Newark, Ohio. According to figures 
we have at hand for 2,000 targets, Taylor has 
an average of 9,854. This is unofficial, but it 
is pretty close to being correct. Taylor did not 
have one bad day during the season, and in his 
last 700 targets he only missed two. 

Ve have an idea that Boyd Duncan of Lucy, 
Tenn., is pretty close to a world’s mark on his 
average for the targets shot at. Duncan shot 
at about 7,500 targets from the 16-yard line, and 
has averaged about .9725. Fred Tomlin, the 
Glassboro, N. J., proiessional, has an average 
of better than 98 per cent on 5,000 targets, and 
Benny Meentz, the young professional of Ash- 
kum, IIl.,.has averaged about 97 per cent on 
4,000 targets. 

R. H. Arvin, a professional, of Indianapolis, 
has a run of 501, of which number 401 are regis- 
tered. He broke the last 149 in a shoot at 
Logansport on June 27, 100 straight at Jason- 
ville on July 4, 100 straight at Indianapolis on 
July 7, 100 straight at Indianapolis on July 9, 
and 52 straight at Indianapolis on July 10. 

J. B. Troeh of Portland, Ore., a brother of 
Frank, broke 150 straight from 20 yards at Port- 
land when he won the Individual Champi:onship 
medal. This medal had to be won three times, 
and this was Troeh’s third victory. The medal 
had been in competition thirty-seven years. 
O. N. Ford of Portland in a shoot at Walla 
Walla, Wash., missed five targets in his first 
thirty from 22 yards and then broke 70 straight. 


What A. T. A. Should Do 





The Amateur Trapshooters’ Association should . 


have events for beginners at all tournaments con- 
ducted by the association, and all clubs should 
have regular events for beginners. Each shooter 
should see,that all beginners were supplied with 
a light trap load and instructed to use a light 
trap load until they were sufficiently hardened 
to try the regular load. Every shooter at the 
beginning of “their season should start in by 
using a light trap load in the first few practice 
shoots so as to get their system “used to the 
recoil. Clubs should have events especially for 
light trap loads, regular loads barred; it would 
be as fair for one as another. Dealers should 
take interest enough in their customers to see 
that beginners and these who shoot occasionally 
are supplied with light trap loads, and nothing 
else should be supplied (except upon request) for 
hand trap shooting. Many old shooters would 
find a big improvement in their scores if they 
used a light trap load with the reduced recoil. 
They could point without that involuntary flinch 
and fear of the kick—would know where they 
shot and could point right the next time. 

This load is also admirable for the first shot 
in the doubles. Not only does it make possible 
a quicker aim for the second target, but in the 
case of men.who for any physical reason find it 
difficult to recover from the first barrel in time 
to swing on the second target, this light trap 
load accomplishes wonders. It affords a better 
opportunity of pointing accurately for the _sec- 
ond target, as the shooter is not thrown off his 
balance by the receil of the first shot. Using 
the light load on his first shot, ‘Ted’ Smith 
won the doubles championship of Connecticut. 

Last, but not least, the reduced cost of the 
For instance, a wonderful load can be 
had for $9 list price less than the regular load, 
and under ordinary conditions this will break as 
many for the experts as’ the regular load, and 
more for the great majority of shooters. But 
think of the recruits it will bring into the great- 
est of all outdoor sports. Get together, everyone 
who has the good old game at stake, give the 
beginners a chance; we want them in the sport; 
we love it and want all our friends in it. 

J. MORRELL HAWKINS... 





The Sunny South handicap at Houston was 
won by Herman Howard in a shoot-off with 
Frank Troeh, each breaking 97. Howard was 
shooting from 20 yards and Troeh from 23. 
Howard broke 24 and 25 in the shoot-off to 
Troeh’s 24-24. At 600 targets, 16 yards, Billy 
Heer broke 599, while on all targets Troeh was 
the leader with 873. He also had the longest 
run for the amateurs with 281. Homer Clark 
made the longest professional run—295. 

According to the averages turned out by the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association, John Taylor 
of Newark, O., was high over all on handicap 
targets in 1922 with .9390 on 1,000 targets. 

Joe Chatfield has won the championship of 
Arkansas once more, and W. E. Staunton has 
won the championship of California-Nevada. 
Winning the Arkansas title is more or less of a 
habit with Chatfield. 


Holiday Buyers 
Attention 


Bought by chance, 50 strings of 
the famous 


| Leonardo 
Indestructible Pearls 





Regular $15. ae walecs. This 
limited quantity, $5-75 


special at 


24-inch lengths with beautiful Sterling 
Silver engraved clasp; set with brilliants. 
Leonardo Pearls are Guaranteed to be 
absolutely indestructible and will not 
peel, break or discolor. Like the natu- 
ral gems, they have a fine sheen and 
luster and every individual pearl is 
evenly matched so that it is hard to 
distinguish them from the real gems. 
Each strand of pearls in gift leatherette 
box with maker’s guarantee. 

Send express or post-office money order 
and we send pearls by insured parcel 
post prepaid. If notsatisfactory upon re- 
ceiving these, we will cheerfully refund 
your money. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 











“OLD RELIABLE” DOUBLE ACTION 


Made of the Finest Drop-Forged Steel 







8-75 


POSTPAID 


Swing-out cylinder with ejector. Either 
blued or nickel en i choice at the 
same price. .32 3% in. and 4% in. 

barrel; .32-20 ont is cal., 444, 5, and 6 in. barrel. 

Do not “confuse the “Old Reliable” ‘with cheaper caststeel 
or iron pistols, offered at a cheaper price. rit is the orly 
real $35 value and guaranteed. Send $1 and pay 
postman the balance due. 

Get our catalog and prices of Automatics, Shot Guns, R ifles, 


Holsters, Knives, etc., before buying. Write forit. Satis- 
faction ov money back. 
PACIFIC IMPORT CO. G4 Hanover Sq. NEW YORK 

















WHY SHIP YOUR RAW FURS? 
WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


Sell at home; don’t ship. Avoid regrets 
and disappointments. I have Raw Fur 
Buyers in most all sections. Tell mehow 
many pieces of each kind of fur you have. 
I will arrange to have my buyer call on 
you in person. 

WRITE ME AT ONCE. DO IT NOW. 
PLAY THE GAME SAFE AND SURE. 
DON’T BE A RUMMY-—STOP BEING 

A SUCKER. 


IMPORTANT — BIG PRICE LISTS 


don’t mean anything. If you want Legit- 
imate, Honest Prices, write me. Other- 
wise don’t. 


D. COHEN ° 


Dept. T. & S. 12 116 West Main Street 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS | 
The Old Reliable—Established 1879 
The Trappers’, Shippers’ and Buyers’ Friend 
Reliable Price List Free for the Asking. 
There is Always a Touch of Tomorrow in Everything 
D. Cohen Does Today. 
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Near Nature’s Heart, by Crawford Jackson; 96 
pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; Crawford Jack- 
son, Atlanta, Ga. 

A book of verse, being the result of observa- 
tions made by the author and passed on in this 
form to lovers of the wide outdoors and Nature. 
Very liberally illustrated with photographs by 
the author and five color plates. ‘“‘Any inspiring 
touch I have with Nature makes me less than 
half content with the best I can say of her,” 
says Mr. Jackson in his Foreward, but there are 
many of us who wish we might do as well as he 
has done in this his first volume. 








Automobile Driving Self-Taught, by Thomas H. 
Russell; 256 pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; 
Charles C. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

eneral instructions in automobile driving 
with chapters on the care and maintenance of 
motor cars, magnetos, wiring, ‘“‘don’ts” for 
motor car drivers, and the law of the road. 


Motor Boats—Construction and Operation, by 
Thomas H. Russell; 254 pages; illustrated; 
$1.50 net; Charles C. Thompson Co., Chicago. 
An illustrated manual of self-instruction for 

owners and operators of marine gasoline engines 

and amateur boat-builders. Construction and 
operation with practical notes on propeller cal- 
culation and design. 


Sandy Oorang, by Horace Lytle; 257 pages; 
$1.75 net; R. F: Fenno & Co., New York. 
Here is the life story of an Airedale terrier, 

told in his ows language, by one who under- 

stands and loves dogs. Born on a farm, Sandy 

Oorang passes to a cultured home, spends an 

unforgettable winter in the Canadian wilderness, 

is stolen, bears his part in the ardors and en- 

durances of the World War, and in the end wins 

the Croix de Guerre and reunion with his lost 

master. Included in the book are three other 

stories—The Heart of a Pal, The Monarch of 
Moose Lake, and The Mightiest Eagle. 


So This Is Golf! by Harry L. Wilson; 46 pages; 
illustrated with drawings; 75 cents; Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, New York. 

A book which will bring a chuckle from every 
veteran golfer, from every duffer who ever swore 
he would quit the game—and from you. 


Roughing It Smoothly, by Elon Jessup; 247 
pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

“Roughing It Smoothly” is a book for every- 
one interested in the out-of-doors. Written by 
one who is wise from long experience, and shows 
not only the easiest path to out-of-doors com- 
fort, but the simple, most necessary, yet so often 
unlearned, ways to avoid those discomforts cer- 
tain to be suffered by the inexperienced. 


Wild Animal Homesteads, by Enos Mills; 259 
pages; well illustrated; $2.50 net; Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

In this extraordinary book many strange and 
unusual facts of nature are brought out, such as: 
that the “‘busy beaver’ takes a three months’ 
vacation away from home; that wild animals 
homestead plots of land and jealously guard 
their homes; that the grizzly bear fears nothing 
but the skunk. Written by a naturalist, now 
deceased, who spent a lifetime of study of the 
mysteries of our wild life, especially in Colorado 
and the Rockies. Beautifully illustrated with 
nature studies. 


Rowing, by Richard A. and Richard J. Glendon; 
240 pages; 75 illustrations ‘and 4 drawings; 
$3 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A scientific and historical book on the art of 

rowing as it is done by college and naval crews, 
with tables showing the time, name of con- 
testant and club, date, class of boat, kind of 
water, etc., of the various outstanding races, 
io gia those in which world’s records were 
made. 


The Pig Book; by William W. Smith, M. S. A.; 
171 pages; 42 illustrations; $1.25 net; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Written more especially for boys and girls 
who wish to know more ‘about the care, feeding 
and showing of pigs; with an introduction: and 
chapter on special instructions for pig-club 
9 and appendix, by Frederick M. Shanklin, 


The Angler’s Companion, by Thomas Stoddart; 
338 pages; 39 illustrations in color and black 
and white; $4.50 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~- 

Dealing Dig Sogo with the rivers and lochs 
of Scotland, but of unquestioned interest to any 
trout or salmon fisherman, Differences corrected 
with foot-notes by Sir Herbert Maxwell, the 
editor. Uniform with the Book on Angling, by 
Francis, and Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 
by Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 


Race, by A. L. Sams; 273 pages; 

Covici-McGee Co., Chicago. 

The principal motive in the story is the love 
of lovely Rosemary for the husband of her best 
friend, the heart-breaking struggle to hold him 
thru all his affairs with other women, pitting as 
she does her wit and beauty and passion against 
ail rivals. 


$2 net; 


Book of the Black Bass, by James A. Henshall 
548 pages; illustrated; $4.50 net; Stewart 
Kidd Co., Cincinnati. 

A complete rewrite of Dr. Henshall’s famous 
book of the same name, which contains the 
scientific and life history of the bass, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fish- 
ing, and a full account of tools “and tackle. 
Beautifully illustrated with new drawings, black- 
and-whites and color plates, making this virtually 
a new book. If desired, this book may be pur- 
chased in 3% Turkey morocco at $10 net. 


A Manual of Artificial Respiration, by Capt. 
& ee Fisher; 80 pages; illustrated; 75c; 

The Stratford Company, Boston. 

Written by one of the leading first aid in- 
structors in the United States, and tells not only 
what must be done to save life, but how to do 
it. He shows how to induce artificial respira- 
tion, and also how to deal with special emer- 
gency cases, such as electric shock, poison thru 
various gases and prussic acid, choking-hanging, 
etc, 


Questions and Answers for Automobile Students 
and Mechanics, by Thos. H. Russell; 155 
pages; illustrated; $1.50; Stanton and Van 
Vliet Co., Chicago. 

A book of self-instruction for automobile stu- 
dents and mechanics, as well as for all those in- 
terested in motoring, answering the principal 
questions which may confront anyone operating 
an automobile. 


Aeroplane Construction and Operation, by John 
B. Rathbun; 408 pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; 
Stanton and Van Vliet Co., Chicago. 


A comprehensive illustrated manual of in- 


struction for aeroplane constructors, aviators, 
aero-mechanics, flight officers and _ students. 
Adapted for schools of home study. Includes 


notes on aeroplane design and aerodynamic cal- 
culation, materials, etc., and a glossary of aero- 
nautical words. 


Anya Kovalchuk, by Clarence Wilbur Taber; 
399 pages; $2 net; Covici-McGee Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A modern story of marriage, written in a style 
that will hold the keenest lover of good writing. 
In the center of a group of interesting moderns 
stands the wife, like Job, pitted against and 
buffeted by her friends, all trying to break down 
her conventional thinking. All efforts at sex re- 
form have failed. In “Anya” will be found the 
reasons for and the only solution of the triangle 
problem. Every community has its Jean Mac- 
Donald, and there always is an Anya Kovalchuk 
skulking in the doorway of every home. 


Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, by James H. 


Cook; 291 pages; illustrated; $4 net; Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Of that famous company—Kit Carson, Jim 


Bridger, Buffalo Bill and the others—who 
tracked and tamed the West, “Capt. Jim’? Cook 
is one of the few left to tell the story. This is 
not one of those over-drawn, sensational stories 
which are the result of a runaway mind, but a 
true, unembellished account of exciting incidents 
in the life of the author on the cattle ranges 
during the ’70s, of hunting in the big-game 
country of Wyoming in pioneer days, and of 
the discovery of the world-famous Agate Springs 
fossil beds on his ranch, which are today the 
greatest source of paleonthlogical research in 
America. Exceptionally well illustrated with 
pictures of the old-time West. 


Spooky Hollow, by Carolyn Wells; 368 pages; 
$2 net; J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

_ Carolyn Wells has written baffling and excit- 

ing detective stories, but none in which there 

is so combined the weird and mysterious as in 

Spooky Hollow. After other efforts have failed 

to solve the mystery of the death of Homer 

Vincent’s~ sister, which threatens the happiness 

of Rosemary, a niece, Fleming Stone, a famous 

detective, and Fisby, his assistant, are called in, 
and the veil of mystery is torn away. 


Salmon and Trout Angling, by Joseph Adams; 
288 pages; illustrated; $6 net; E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York. 


Mr. Adams’ book not only contains a great 
deal of useful information on such subjects as 
rod and fly-making, tackle and methods, but is 
in addition a book with a real charm and a 
power of carrying its readers to the banks of 
their favorite waters. The author includes in 
his experiences angling in Scotland, Ireland and 
Canada, Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing, Ama- 
teur Rod Making, Fly Dressing and Trout 
Angling. 





Already More than 
2,000 Satisfied Users 
in the United States 


The famous SEPT guaranteed 
Pocket Moving Picture Camera 


CRANKING UNNECESSARY 
NO TRIPOD REQUIRED 


Loads in daylight with standard film. 
Light weight. Very easy to operate 
by any amateur. 


Douglas Fairbanks himself filmed the 
falcon and pigeon flight scenes in his 
picture, “Robin Hood,” with one of 
these SEPT pocket movies. 


All of my customers who have bought 
them for hunting, camping or home 
use are immensely pleased and en- 
thusiastic in their praise. 


Write me TODAY for further details. 


HAANSTAD’S 
404 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO, 





EAGLE QUILLS WANTED 


Send me all the perfect white-black teped 
- Eagle tail quills you can this winter. Will 
7 promptly remit $2.00 per dozen, received 
in good order by mail between two paste- 
boards. No brown feathers wanted. 


SIOUX BEADWORK AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL - 


Moccasins from partly to full beaded. Coats, shirts, vests, 
squaw’s dresses, tobacco bags, fine game bags, saddle bags, 
shoulder bags, many kinds of small trinkets. Catalog free. State 
if a regular dealer or a collector. Also full line of ancient arrow 
heads. 39 years in the business. ; 


L. W. STILWELL 


DEADWOOD SOUTH DAKOTA 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG ON 
OUTDOOR CLOTHING ra 


FREE 

















COMPASSES 
95c 
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These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne March- 
ing Compasses which were made for the army 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a cost 
of $24.50 each. 


All goods sold subject to your examination. 


Paul Laurson oep.s3 Walworth, Wis. 


Dept. 43 
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Distemper and Its Origin 


A contributor in the Kennel Review, J. E. 
Webster, writes the following very practical let- 
ter on distemper; as the kennel editor has been 
saying the same things for some years, he heart- 
ily endorses the writer’s ideas: 

“A great deal of reading matter has been fur- 
nished by various writers the past few months 
pro and con of this dread disease, which all dog 
owners make a special effort to avoid coming in 
contact with. None, however, have as _ yet 
offered or suggested anything about its origin, 
whence it came. We are all familiar with its 
usual results, on which nothing much could be 
added of interest to dog owners. 

“T have had distemper hit my kennel when 
not a dog had been away from the kennel for 
over three months, neither had there been any 
visitors in, around, or near; thus its origin bor- 
dered on the mysterious, other than so far as 
my personal observations and judgment serves 
my own views. I think I know distemper, and 
with several years’ experience on the Judiciary, 
do not recall a single case wherein a handler or 
owner ever brought a dog in the ring that 
showed any signs of distemper; neither do I 
know of a handler ever starting to a show with 
a dog with distemper symptoms. Yet I have 
known a number of instances where distemper 
broke out on the last day or so of the shows in 
most pronounced form. 

“TI will agree with all, that we have not had 
the cold-blooded, rigid supervision from the usual 
attending veterinarian of the shows that we 
should have had. Probably one reason for this 
is the fact that entirely too much has been ex- 
pected from them ‘for nothing,’ the ultimate re- 
sult being that some of the exhibitors paid dearly 
for this neglect by their dogs contracting the 
disease, with heavy loss of time as well as some 
of their best dogs. 

“My personal observations and knowledge of 
results prompts this suggestion. I don’t believe 
distemper is taken to the show, or that numbers 
of dogs contracting distemper or going down 
with it on the benches had any symptoms of it 
when taken to the show. You seldom ever, if 
ever, see one of those quiet, easy-going dogs 
take down with this disease at a show. It is 
the high-strung, nervous, excitable dog that 
barks his head off, rearing and tossing in an 
effort to get out, until completely exhausted, 
over-heated, barking until he can hardly make 
a sound. From this over-exertion his whole 
nervous system has become over-heated and com- 
plete exhaustion results in colds, fever, and runs 
into distetaper, just like a child will take severe 
cold by being kept in an over-heated house, 
and run into croup or pneumonia in twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. 5 

“In many cases, .and probably most cases, the 
inexperienced novice falls heir'to more or most 
of this trouble. Many times the result of too 
much washing, washing their dogs in hot water, 
then exposing them to the elements, putting 
them in the show where air currents strike them 
continually; then just a bit of over-exertion and 
their dog is down with distemper by the time 
the show closes, and they forever condemn the 
. show-giving club for the loss of a good dog. 
The dogs that always took distemper first in my 
kennels were those nervous, barking, excitable 
fellows that I am firmly~convinced brought it 
upon themselves by an over-heated exhaustion 
of vital forces, resulting in colds and running 
into distemper before it was noticed.” 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H, Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Concen- 
trate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This book tells 
you how to raise and train these breeds aol puppyhood to 
maturity and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and Irish 
Setter. You will need this book if you are thinking of keeping 
Send your order and remittance to 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 





hunting dogs. 


Our Photo Contest 


The winner of our monthly canine photo- 
graphic contest for collies is ‘“Wingreen’s 
Laddie.” This collie is one of the really high 
quality dogs that have been entered in our photo- 
graphic dog show—typical collie formation all 
the way thru, beautiful coat, finely chiseled muz- 














“Wingreen’s Laddie,” prize-winning collie 


zle and skull, correct eye placement, splendid 
collie expression and rare foreface; muzzle, brow 
and skull fitted into each other in just exactly 
the correct contour. The whole conformation of 
this collie from beginning to end must make his 
owner feel very proud of him. 





Chats on Dog Diseases 


Some of my correspondents have written to 
me, asking me why am continually recom- 
mending hot baths in the treatment of dogs for 
various conditions. Some of them hint my 
recommendation of a hot bath is an easy way 
of covering any kind of condition that may arise 
in a dog, without much brain’ work. These are 
the reasons why I have been advocating hot 
baths for some years, especially of late. It is 
almost impossible to consider any pathological 
condition (disease) or disturbance of any kind 
in which stasis (a stagnation of the blood- 
current, or I would call it rather a retardation 
of the blood-current) does not exist, and any 
agent that will bring an additional amount of 
blood, or more especially freshly oxygenized 
blood, to a diseased area, will hasten the destruc- 
tion of infection and increase the power of reso- 
lution (removal by absorption, dissolving out)— 
nature’s plan of recuperation for the tissues. 

The animal body is designed for a heat pro- 
ducing machine; that is the fundamental, basic 
element of continuance of the machine, just like 
a steam engine. Subtract heat and you lose 
steam; subtract heat from the animal organism 
and you have congestion, stasis; add heat to the 
engine and up goes the steam; add heat to the 
animal body and all of the factors which pro- 
duce congestion are minimized. The system by 
which the standard temperature is kept up by 
nature in an animal body is equipped with such 
wonderful precision and is of such marvelous 
design that man has never been able to construct 
anything like it. A certain rapidity of inter- 
change producing a certain amount of heat in a 
given time is an indispensable condition of life. 
The most complicated and most perfect product 
known to-science is the chemical body which 
we may call the albuminoid particle. Its char- 
acteristic is that it rebuilds itself as it wears 
out; or, in other words, that it is continually 
undergeing partial decomposition, and at the 


same time reconstruction of the decomposed ele- 
ments is going on by the aid of simple elements 


found in the neighboring tissues, so that altho 
always in an unstable equilibrium, it constantly 
retains its original composition and structure, 
but this function is governed and controlled by 
heat. The albuminoid particle will age because 
as its element becomes more’ stable, substitution 
becomes slower and slower; it will die when 
stabilization has passed beyond certain limits, 
because, as I said above, a certain rapidity of 
interchange producing a certain amount of heat 
is an indispensable condition of life. This takes 
us into the innermost recesses of life itself. It 
is the writer’s humble opinion that the albumin- 
oid particle holds the future key to unlock the 
mysteries of the control and cure of disease. 

The most superficial study of physiology 
shows us that nature absolutely requires (it is 
absolutely essential) an active, persistent hyper- 
emia (increased blood supply) where any tissues 
need repair. This is mainly accomplished thru 
heat. Any healing process requires additional 
temperature. A bone is broken, an infection 
occurs, nature sends an additional supply of 
blood at a higher temperature thru the area to 
be healed. Additional heat to the body beyond 
nature’s capacity will inevitably: assist nature. 
This is my reason for the hot bath system. 

We know, of course, the original source of 
heat is in the sun, but the application of solar 
heat for assisting nature to heal diseases is still 
in its infancy. This brings us to the subject of 
light, the original source of heat, the sun’s rays. 
Sunlight has a very important claim on our con- 
sideration, and sunshine is one of the last things 
thought of when a dog is ill. _ There is only 
21 per cent of the sun’s rays visible to human 
eyes, the two invisible. rays the infra-red ray 
and the ultra-violet constitute the balance of the 
rays. The infra-red rays produce heat and pene- 
trate the tissues to considerable depth. The 
healing rays of the infra-red part of sunlight are 
warm, bland and comforting. As you know, 
each color is characterized by a certain un- 
changeable wave length. Change the wave 
length and you change the color. The sick, 
emaciated children in the Alpine sanitariums are 
practically made over new by exposure to the 
sunlight, so do not overlook sunshine when your 
dog is ill.—W. C. C. 


Regarding Classification 

As a breeder and trainer of dogs for all pur- 
poses, I would like to call the attention of the 
dog breeder and owner to the fact that there is 
no one dog that is better than all others for 
general purposes. Some claim the shepherd is 
the only dog. I will say that I would just as 
soon have a collie, an Airedale or any other 
large dog, as long as his color was such that it 
would not be seen at night. As to nerve, I will 
say that I would like to see a dog that has any 
more than the Airedale, as I have seen them in 
action where it (in the language of the street) 
took nerve and guts. One question is the ruling 
of the police dog trial in which no other dog is 
allowed to compete. If only the shepherd is 
allowed, it is not a police dog trial, but a shep- 
herd trial. According to Webster it would be 
a sheep dog trial or a trial in driving sheep. In 
looking up the records of the trial across the 
pond we find that other dogs have won their 
share of the trials. Cut out the darn fooling 
and have police trials, but be a sport and let 
all breeds in. The shepherd will win in most 
cases in this country, as more attention has been 
paid to his training along this line, but this 
does not say that he is the only police dog, as 
a dog is what he is trained for. Train an. Aire- 
dale for a cattle dog and he is a cattle dog; but 
this is not saying or claiming that he is the only 
and one dog for this purpose, as without ques- 
tion the collie is:the most used dog for this pur- 
pose. Come on one and all for the good of the 
dog game and be a sport and call a spade-a 
spade and a police dog a police dog if his train- 
ing is such that he can do police work or com- 
pete at the trials. If such is not the case call 
him by his breed name—whatever it is. 

Colo. E. F. GORDON. 


“High Falutin’” Names 

A correspondent wrote me some time ago (an 
Airedale breeder), asking if I did not think the 
German police dog breeders were making them- 
selves ridiculous thru trying to force their flam- 
bouyant (high falutin’ he called it) names on 
their dogs on the American public. Some of 
them have as high as six long German words 
attached to them as names—words that do not 
signify anything to us at all, and are inwardly 
coldly ignored by their owners, but trotted out 
very glibly when a sale is on. At first these 
high-sounding titles made an impression on the 
buying dog fanciers, but now a reaction has set 
in against what is really absurd canine nomen- 
clature. Brevity in names is always the best in 
the dog breeding industry; to embody the dog’s 
record in his name is not necessary, and is al- 
ways confusing. Let the German police dog’s 
record accompany his name by all means, but 
confusion only results from mixing up the two. 
A number of buyers of these dogs feel they have 
bought a slice of the German language and not 
a dog. To put the breeding of this dog on a 
sound and lasting basis, let us be practical and 
concise.—W. C. C€. 
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Kennel Queries 


What is the best thing to heal a dog’s ears 
after they have been trimmed? What is the 
proper way to use tape on a Great Dane’s ears 
in order to make them stand properly?—W. R. 
Biebelle, New Mex. ; 

Answer.—I would recommend chlorazene, one 
tablet to one ounce of distilled water. We could 
not explain in writing how to plaster a dog’s 
ears; it requires practical teaching.—W. C. C. 


I am writing to you about my dog, which is 
near-sighted. He is a cross between a foxhound 
and a beagle, weighs about 38 pounds, and is 
in good health. He had been troubled with tape- 
worms, coupled with a bad case of distemper, 
which he had about six months ago. During 
this disease he became totally blind and remained 
blind for two months, after which he picked up 


and grew strong, but his eyesight isn’t what it]. 


should be. He cannot see at distances of more 
than ten or twelve feet. He has to depend most 
on his nose and ears. I have had the tapeworms 
expelled. The dog is 18 months old.—Kermit 
Johnson, Mich. 

Answer.—From the description you have given 
us, we do not believe your dog’s eyesight can 
be restored, but an examination would only dis- 


close the exact facts. He will probably have a} 


limited vision, but it is not likely ever to be 
normal again.—W. C. C. 


I have a young Airedale bitch that brought a 
litter of eight pups, which I killed immediately, 
two months ago. She has had a blood discharge 
ever since, and dogs follow her as if she was in 
season. She is in good condition and lots of 
pep. She is 14 months old. Could you advise 
me what is the matter and advise some remedy 
for same? We have a veterinary here, but he 
has never seen a case just like this one, so I 
don’t think he is capable of caring for this case. 
—J. K. McLachlan, Colo. 

Answer.—The condition you describe is not 
uncommon in bitches during parturition, or 
whelping, which causes an occasional hemor- 
rhage. It will gradually heal up.—W. C. C. 


What kind of dogs besides pointers and set- 
ters can be trained to be successful bird-dogs? 
I have a 4-year-old that is part water spaniel. 
Do you think I could train him to hunt prairie 
chickens? I have had no experience in training 
dogs. I would like to get a dog for prairie 
chickens, but cannot afford to pay the prices 
asked for setters and pointers.—John Tillinghast, 
Minn. . 

Answer.—Field spaniels, cocker spaniels and 
water spaniels may be trained for good bird- 
dogs. If your dog is a water spaniel cross, we 
believe he could be made of some use for re- 
trieving game, and perhaps in finding it. We 
hope you will be successful in training your dog 
to be of use to you in the field.—W. C. C. 





SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
free. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











Complete 
Dog Book 


By 
Dr. William A. Bruette 


Also author of 
“*Modern Breaking”’ 
“The Airedale,” ¢ c. 


This book is written by an authority of 

international reputation, and presents in an 

entertaining manner the history, general 

characteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the 

— recognized by the American Kennel 
ui ° 


The book is replete with practical informa- 
tion that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants and 
purposes and how to select a a speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion, 


It is a book that will prove of lasting value 
to both the professional and amateur 
fancier and owner. 


$3.00 Postpaid 








Outdoor Life Pub. Co. Denver, Colo. 


























TRITCH 
Can Outfit You for 
Any Outdoor Sport 


Distributors of 


REMINGTON 


Guns and Ammunition 


NORTHLAND 
Toboggans and Skis 


Complete Lines Sport Clothes 
for Men and Women 


The 
Tritch Hardware 


Company 
1020 Seventeenth St. DENVER 


President 
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We make 


Hunting Coats 
Sheep-Lined 
Coats; big, deep 
pockets inside; 
special order. 
Wetanand dress 
all kinds of furs, 
. make up 


Ladies’ Furs 
Rugs, Gloves, 
Mittens, Tan 
Buckskin, Tan 
Horse Hides, 
Beef Hides, all 
kinds Mak Coats. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 


READING, MICH. 

















The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 


and 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
' Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver. Colorado 


| his relatives far and away. 














A Christmas Suggestion 


Send $3.50 P.O. Money Order or 
Draft and we will prepay this 


Beautiful Genuine 


Art Leather 
Pillow 


Hand Airbrushed and Decorated in 
Natural Tints. 


Address 
WESTERN NOVELTY CoO. 


500 WILLIAMS ST. Dept.C DENVER,COLO. 





‘fish I had in my hand. 





SNAKE LORE 














By W. A. Bevan 


How large are the largest snakes in the world? 
Some shows have claimed snakes 30 feet long. 
I once read—read understand—that a Mrs. 
Somebody had just received a telegram telling 
her that her son in South America had been 
killed by a snake. The telegram said the snake 
was 50 feet long and weighed 1,000 pounds. I 
have wished many times that I had tried to trace 
that report. A book called “The Kingdom of 
Nature,” I believe, mentions boa-constrictors 50 
feet long, but Mr. Hornaday says a snake 17 
feet long is really large. I lived in Nebraska 
for three years, where the little snakes called 
shovel nose, shovel head, spade head, hog snakes 
and prairie rooter are very common. I was 
going thru a neighbor’s cow lot one morning 
and killed a snake. I went on to the house 
and told the lady and a grown daughter I had 
killed the largest hog snake I ever saw. They 
said, “‘Let’s go and sée it,” picking up a five- 
foot cloth tapeline. The snake lay on the 
ground, and with no undue stretching measured 
exactly 3% feet long. If the tape stretched, 
then the snake was still longer. He had some 
very business-like looking fangs about a_ half 
inch long in the roof of the mouth—points to 
the rear. He was more than twice as large as 
any other snake of this kind I ever saw. I 
also saw one bull snake which had outgrown 
Now, suppose that 
oncetin a great while a python, an anaconda or 
a boa-constrictor should get twice as large as 
his brothers. Does this ever happen or are the 
big breeds more uniform in size, having no 
dwarfs and no giants?—Harlan Houk, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Answer.—I have handled a reticulated python 
25 feet in length, and am of the opinion that 
there are many of that size, and that they attain 
a length of 30 feet or more. The rock python 
of India grows to about 22 or 23 feet, and the 
West African python to 18 or 20 feet. The 
South American anaconda—a true boa—reaches 
about the same size as the reticulated python. 
Stories of anacondas 35 to 50 feet or even more 
are common, but they are just stories; they re- 
main -unauthenticated. One Lange—a member 
of the Explorers’ Club in New York—stated in 
a published account of his travels that he killed 
an anaconda 54 feet long, and preserved. the skin 
for shipment to New York. A _ correspondent 
drew this to my attention, and I wrote to Dr. 
Ditmars at the Bronx Zoo to find out if the 
skin had been produced. He told me that Lange 
told him about the big snake skin and promised 
to show it to Dr. Ditmars. Lange returned 
some time later and said that insects had de- 
stroyed the skin. And that is how it goes. You 
can bet on the figures I have given you. There 
may be still larger snakes, but herpetologists 
have not yet had proof of their existence. The 
common Brazilian boa grows to about 13 feet. 
The Aboma or spotted boa grows somewhat 
larger—I think about 17 or 18 feet. I saw a 
reticulated python in a show a few years ago 
which the showman said was 29 feet long. It 
was 19 or 20 feet. Don’t kill any more “shovel 
heads’? (hog nose) because they are quite harm- 
less. Their unusual dentition is responsible for 
the generic name “heterodon.”—W. A. 


I have heard and read of vicious and curious 
snakes, those that fight and those that run, but 
I had an experience last summer with a snake 
that seemed to have an utter contempt for man- 
kind. Maybe some of you have seen such, but 
I am here to tell you that while I may not have 
been in much danger, I was about the “‘scardest”’ 
fellow you ever saw or heard of. I was sitting 
on a big, flat rock by the edge of a good-sized 
pool, cleaning fish. When about half thru the 
cleaning I felt something heavy across my lap, 
and, looking down, there was the biggest water 
snake or water moccasin I ever saw. The con- 
temptible scoundrel had crawled out of the 
water and was so intent on the fish I was clean- 
ing that he paid no attention to me, but crawled 
right over my legs and was reaching for the 
Now that is what I call 
contempt. Was I scared when I saw that bird, 
or was it a snake? I let out the most horrible 
howl, and scramble, and fit, mortal man ever 
put up. Mr. Snow said, “Brother Howell is 
having a fit’”—not seeing. the snake—and I was. 
Well, sir, that snake—and as I say it was a 
whale, not fish—just fell off my lap on the rock 
on which I was sitting and made no effort to 
get away until some of the boys came running 
with sticks and stones to pelt it, when it scram- 
bled in the water and away. I could not strike; 
I was too busy “shimmying.”’—J. G. Howell, 
Harriman, Tenn. 


Some time during the coming summer I ex- 
pect to make‘a back-packing trip for two weeks 
to Potter County, Pa. This part of the country 
is rather rough and heavily wooded, having in 
it a fair share of. bears, trout and snakes—the 
latter of which I have great dread. At pres- 
ent I do not have any sort of first-aid equipment 
to combat the bite of the snake other than some 
excellent bonded XXXX, but I am not. going to 
rely solely upon this. ‘What sort of medicine 
should I supply myself with? As to the species 
that infest this region, to me, is but a conjecture, 
and from the meager information I am able to 
glean I should say rattlers and blacksnakes. I 
am not an expert in the use of the first aid kit, 
but have had enough experience in the past two 
years to give me some confidence. About two 
years or so ago I noticed an advertisement in 
Outdoor Life showing a complete snake bite 
first aid kit sold by a firm in California. At that 
time I was camping and fishing in a part of 
the country that did not have snakes. Would 
you recommend this outfit? I have heard tell 
that in case of a bite one should immediately 
open the wound with a knife and allow it to 
bleed freely, then place a very hot piece of metal 
into it, first of all placing a tourniquet above 
the bite. To me this would seem to require a 
lot of nerve, but I suppose when a man realizes 
that it is a case of life or death, then this 


*method would be feasible—A. P. Beaver, Mill- 


vale, Pa. 

Answer.—Following a bite apply a tourniquet 
and make a deep cut across the fang marks and 
keep the wound soaked in a. solution of perman- 
ganate until you can get to a doctor. It re- 
quires considerable courage to make a sufficiently 
deep cut with a lancet. Unless the lancing is 
done immediately after being bitten it will not 
do as much good as the injection of the perman- 
ganate solution with a hypodermic syringe in 
and.around the part bitten. The tourniquet 
should be loosened every ten or fifteen minutes ; 
otherwise you may die from septicaemia owing 
to the paralyzing effect of the venom upon the 
tissues. Your bonded goods do not begin to be 
any kind of a cure for snake poison. The only 
dangerous snakes in Pennsylvania are rattlers 
and copperheads. The blacksnakes are abso- 
lutely harmless. You can get Burroughs & 
Wellcome hypodermic tablets—12 two-grain in 
a tube—for 35 cents from the Olinger Phar- 
macy, West 6th Avenue, Denver. [I know noth- 
ing about the kit you mention, never having 
seen either the kit or the advertisement.— 
W.A. B. 


Could you tell me whether there is a reptile 
known as the “gila monster’? If you know of 
such a reptile will you give me a short descrip- 
tion of it and state whether it is poisonous? I 
have heard several times of a reptile so named, 
usually described as some kind of a lizard, and 
supposed to be found along the Gila River, but 
I can find: no mention of it in Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The stories I have heard about the 
gila monster seem to me to be highly imagina- 
tive, and any reliable information will be ap- 
preciated.—W. Bassett, Vernon, B. C. 

Answer.—The gila monster is the only poison- 
ous lizard in the whole world—the only one out 
of about 1,700 species. Gila is pronounced 
“theela.””’ The poison glands are in the lower 
jaw and each one has four outlets into the floor 
of the mouth at the base of the teeth. They 
are not nearly as dangerous as generally sup- 
posed. I do not think that there is one au- 
thentic record of anyone dying from the direct 
action of the gila’s poison. The gila monster 
—technically Heloderm Suspectum—grows to 
about 18 inches in length. It is not a very agile 
lizard, being rather heavily built. The tail is 
thick and blunt, about one-third of the lizard’s 
total length. The scales are round and look 
like beads. The ground color is jet black, heav- 
ily mottled in an irregular pattern with oles 
pink or orange.—W. A. B. 





Illustration of the method of getting secretions 
of venom to be used in experiments. The snake 
is held in a ‘‘snake strap’? and made to bite thru 
a cloth tightly stretched over the top of a bell 
mouthed wine glass——Photo by W. A. Bevan. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. Each number and 


initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment, 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


a 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG ‘REMEDIES 


150 illustrations of dog leads, vg >) ney og 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











TRAINED coon and opossum hounds, fox and 

rabbit hounds, setters and pointers on trial, 
Catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 12-1 
FOR SALE—Beagles and rabbit hounds, trained 


dogs, partly trained, and puppies. Harold 
Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. 12-1 








RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
pies ready forshipment. 

ices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D. C. Davis, Prop., 


Cimarron, 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPY, natural retriev- 

ers, whelped last June; also broken dog 2 years 

old, $100. L. L. McMillin, Winnebago, = 
12- 

AIREDALE PUPPIES, pedigreed, eligible. 

State wants. Earle Curtis, Torrington, Conn. 
12 


DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. I, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PUPPIES WHELPED July 15th, over distem- 

per, strong and healthy. Grandsire Candy 
Kid, Dam Moring and Mohawk breeding. Either 
sex $25. Act quick. Edwin Rees, Breaux 
Bridge, La. 12-1 


TRAINED fox and _ wolfhounds, also coon, 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 








































10-6 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO., 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK hounds cheap. 

Trial, C.O.D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, RB ' 















AIREDALES, whelped June 29th, out of Pima 

Oorang;' three females, two males; alb regis- 
tered. J. L. Garth, Box 254, University Station, 
Tucson, Ariz. 12-1 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT—PAGE 427 


SPORTSMEN! 


It’s a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one youcanrelyupon. Weae 
offering this kind, on 10 days tricl. 

Coon, Skunk and ‘Opossum Hounds. 

Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Choice Puppies, also high 
class Pointers and Setters. Descrip- 














>| Box 544 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. : 


AIREDALES 


One of the greatest hunting packs 
in the West, plus world’s greatest 
blood lines. Ihave pleased the most 
critical andcan please you. Puppy 
stock. Brood bitches. 


Write for Catalog 
F. W. VON ELM 
Box O HIAWATHA, UTAH 


COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 





Puppy ready 
for «hine-ant 








auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 

$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 

Colo. 3-tf 
FOR SALE 


English Springer Spaniel Puppies 


Sire, imported Bankory Mate noted English field 
and bench show winner. 


Dam, imported Bankory Bride well known English 
and American field and bench show winner. 


COLELAND KENNELS 
Phil Gootenberg Oakland. N. J., P. O. Box 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies from regis- 
tered stock. Large type, topknot, rat-tail and 
curly coated strain. Natural born retrievers, 
land or water. G. L. Jamison, Murtaugh, bees 


The WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


Offers for sale Oorang Airedales trained as 
watch dogs, automobile dogs, stock drivers, 
hunters and retrievers. Also big-game hounds, 
coon hounds, fox hounds, rabbit hounds, puppy 
stock, brood matrons, stud dogs, kennel supplies, 
foods, medicines. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Our 200-page illustrated catalog 
mailed for 10 cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 113 LA RUE. OHIO 


SAY, BILL, bot your dog yet? No— Better 

write Lytle for fox, coon, skunk, rabbit and 
beagle hounds; also started dogs and puppies. 
Buy now and know your dog when the season 
opens. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, 
Dept. D. C., Fredericksburg, Ohio. 8-6 

















| DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection 
policy on your dogs. My company writes more in- 
surance on high-class dogs than any other ofa like 
nature inthe United States. Policy covers death 
from any cause, theft, poisoning or disappearance. 
Agents wanted. Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
HIGH-CLASS fox, deer, coon hounds; a few 
still trailing combination hunters, rabbit 
hounds. Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 
NINE THOROBRED LLEWELLYN ‘Setter 
pups, cannes to registration; males $15, fe- 
males $10. . C. Jordon, Ellington, Mo. 12-1 

















LINDELL CHEW 
PILOT, WYO. 


offers for the discriminating 
buyer a limited number of 


Selected Dogs 
for Coyote and Wolf 
Coursing 
Young stock only. 























THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 

Coon and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the 
wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox 
and endurance of the hound, featured in its 
pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. 
The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 


BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding and good looks. Inter- 
national champion records andancestry. My stock 
has been imported at heavy cost and are close- 
coated and tender mouthed. Puppies for sale now 
or later on. Satisfaction guaranteed. Most re- 
liable retrievers under all climatic conditions, land 
and water. 


J. H. Marriott, 412 Dundas St., Galt, Ont., Canade 


ALREDALES AND POLICE DOGS—Western 
bred, ranch raised; not back-yard pups, but 
the big type of both breeds worked on stock 








and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds, 
head ti inches long. Police dog stud, efFlock 
of Rexden-Belcarza,” weighs 80 pounds, 27 


inches high, is a real worker on game or stock. 
Ozone Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 12-1 


ST. VRAIN AIREDALES 


Th t th Some ari ulation, these an invest- 
fave ent ewer ta, 5 Italy = eam Guards, Police, etc. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINER 
All breeds trained for ore, =e Police‘and Field Tnal 


or 
ST. VRAIN KENNELS 
E. F. Gordon, Trainer and Mer. Lyons, Colo. 


STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE—Trained dogs 
and pups. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 10-2 


THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) c 

Plates without cre & 
Give Neck Measure 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.X Fitehburg. Mass. 











TOOY NO 21835- 
e,. 7 B SULLIVAN 
STCHBURG. 








Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 





AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 40 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter on the 
Pcinter and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of one hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 











, owner needs it for constant reference. 








ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.75 Paper $1.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 











Keep Your Dog 


FREE DOG BOOK 

















tive Price List ten cents, 
Ina, D.. |. 


Oak Grove Kennels 








Well Ph cng Pills 


area es tonicfor weak, ha ailing dogsand puppies. Th 
build the dog’ sstrengthandhealth. 60centsat dealers’ = from us 
ergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 4 
Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book, 64 peges on care, 
feedingand training, also pedigree blank, siiacent 
chart and Senator Vest's celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora zee copy. 


goPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


A MEDICI 
EVERY Ey 








eant’s 
always 
mail, 


0 Years. 
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ROMANOFF ALEX 





THE HEAD AT THE HEAD OF 


THE PENCOLA RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUND KENNELS 
Cc. W. LONGWORTH, DERBY, COLO. 


This great dog sired by Ch. Orloff of Tolstoi, Dam 
Lizka Henrietta. Registered trained and un- 
trained dogs and puppies, Prices on application. 














REGISTERED POINTER PUPPIES, whelped 

June 11th; sire, Pigeon’s Dan Speedy, he by 
Tom Speedy, from the kennels of Isaac Sharpe— 
Scotland’s greatest breeder and trainer; dam 
combines blood of America’s best breeding. 
Beautiful litter of puppies, liver and white, all 
evenly marked heads and good conformation; 
give-away price, $35; satisfaction guaranteed; 
better wire. J. A. Root, Burnet, Texas. 12-1 


“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 
and Airedales 


**Character plus appearance” 
You can pay more but youcan’t 
get a better dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Ave., New Jersey 


TWO LITTERS pedigreed setters for December 

delivery; papers; unexcelled hunting stock, 
$25 each. Stud, Rondack Winner, Trammel’s 
Gleam, Pocono Pines Lady; dams, Ben’s Fanny, 
Dause’s Ben, Trixie, Adirondack Beauty, Sir 
Cundiff, Ben’s Fanny, Rondack Wind ’Em at 
stud; fee $25. E. R. Hayes, Loon Lake, N. Y. 


12-1 
BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 


Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
Well trained and partly trained dogs 























for sale. 
Essex, 521-13th North 
Tree Dogs Seattle, Wash. 





BREEDER, TRAINER, SHIPPER of coon, 

opossum, skunk and rabbit hounds; all trained 
dogs sold on 10 days’ trial. A. R. Jackson, 
Louisville, Ill. 12-1 
ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, excellent specimens, 

eligible in A. K. C. Prices $35 to $50. R.H. 
Martin, Box 84, Greensburg, Ind. 12-1 


“DOG-INSURANCE” 


Policy covers death from any | 











cause, theft and loss by escape. 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD'S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
PEORIA, - - - = ILLINOIS 











REGISTERED English Llewellyn, Irish, Gor- 

don setters and English pointers; grown dogs 
and brood matrons, pups that.mature into bird 
dogs; list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, 
Minn. 11-2 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Puppies, young- 


sters and trained dogs. Registered stock. 
B. W. Stafford, Ritzville, Wash. 12-1 


FOR SALE— FOUR COYOTE DOGS 
that are fast and real coyote dogs; Russian and Irish Stag 
Crossed; $150 for the four, or $50each. Also four dogs ready 
to train. 

GEO. E. HINEMAN;, DIGHTON, KANSAS 











BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 

of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 








Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 1-tf 


one 3 years, $225; the brace, $500. 


FINISHED AND EXPERIENCED QUAIL DOGS 


Irish Setter, 2 years old, champion bred, from field working stock of the best blood lines; medium 
size, solid red, fine looking with good conformation; wide and fast in open, close to gun in cover; 
has lots of style, class and endurance; stanch as a rock, absolutely steady to wing and shot, backs 
and is a prompt and tender retriever ; heavily shot over last season; in fine hunting shape now. $875. 


Brace Registered English Setter Dogs of the best blood and breeding; wide, fast, snappy and 
classy all-day hunters that know where to look for birds and how to handle them after they are 
found; very stanch and stylish, back perfectly and are tender retrievers; being shot over daily; 
one white and black, 3 years, $250; one white and orange, 2)4 years, $225; the brace for $450, 


Brace Registered Pointer Dogs. Very handsome, high-class shooting dogs that will please the 
most exacting sportsman; good rangers that get out and find birds, handle them properly and 
work without being whipped or cussed; stanch, steady, back and retrieve; one 2 years, $800; 


Others from $150 to $500, each according to breeding and training. Write your wants. 


ROSS CAPPS, Wiggins, Mississippi 











seen 





AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
y Price 
Ladies’ and _ children’s 
companion and _ guard. 
Great watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. 
Thoroughbred puppies at farmers’ prices, 
Descriptive circulars free. 











O.L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 


POLICE DOGS at stud—Trud Jossele, son of 
International Champion Dolf Von Dustern- 


brook. Trud is a proven sire of quality puppies. 
We have a few available. Rice & Rice Kennels, 
Spencer, Ind. 12-1 





OZARK MOUNTAIN COON, opossum, squir- 

rel and skunk hounds, and dogs; also fox and 
cat hounds, rabbit hounds, pups and partly 
trained. A. L. Austin, St. Paul, Ark. 12-1 


100: HOUNDS’ CHEAP: 'C. O: D:: TRIAL. 
Kaskaskia Kennels, O. F., Herrick, Ill. 10-3 











CLOSING OUT—Airedale pups from hunting 

strain; males $15,. females $10; male fox ter- 
riers, ratters, $12; ferrets, $5; Hartz mountain 
canaries, beautiful singers, $7, females $2; rifles, 
.382-20 Marlin repeater, $15; Winchester repeater 
.22 long, $12. Minnetonka Kennels, Minneapolis, 
Minn. - 
CHESAPEAKES—Litter whelped Sept. 24th; 

five males, three females, $25 and $15 at 2 
months; add $5 per month; cash with order, 
f.0.b.; fine, large puppies out of registered 
stock; will make 90 to 100-pound dogs. Snake 
River Chesapeake Kennels, Ontario, Ore. 12-1 


LIONHEART AIREDALES 


Use judgment in the purchas your 
Airedale. Registered huntin: .d show 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 
Mountains. None better. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 
Station “B’’. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


THOROBRED PUPPIES, beagles, hounds, 

Airedales, fox terriers, Eskimos, German po- 
lice, bull dogs; prices reasonable; satisfaction 
guaranteed; no catalog. Write wants. Maugans 
Exchange, Harrisburg, Pa. 12-1 
GORDON SETTER PUPPIES from matings 

of best imported and American specimens. 
Charles Inglee, Inglehurst Kennels, mail address 
157 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-3 


FOR SALE 





























‘| Fine litter of Labrador Retrievers. All im- 


ported stock. 
world, 


Greatest gun dog in the 


W. J. DERTHICK 
103 Front St. Portland, Oregon 


LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 





jpeake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 


trained dogs. Enclose stamp for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 


FOR SALE—Registered Llewellyn English set- 
ter pups; very fine breed which develops into 





exceptionally fine hunting dogs; write for prices. 


J. S. Heckathorn, Moscow, Idaho. 12-1 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BOX Y, BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Poin- 
ters, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 





Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. 








Shipped for trial. Catalogue for 10 centc. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, foxhounds, rabbit dogs, 

broke coon dogs, squirrel, skunk dogs, setters, 
pointers, police dogs; trial. George A. Brown, 
Lancaster, Pa., No. 5. 9-4 
SALE OR TRADE—Airedale bitch, 1% years; 

reg. A. K. C.; nicely started on rabbits. J. B. 
Skinner, Waldron, Mich. 12-1 
TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS and partly 

trained collie pups; fox terrier pups. Farmers 
Kennels, Thomasville, Pa. 12-1 


FLAT-COATED ENGLISH RETRIEVERS 


3 dogs and 3 bitches, 2 yrs. old; out of imported and 
prize-winning stock; big, strong, healthy, natural 
water dogs; jet black, nicely started; $35 each. 
JOHN NEVILLE 
7 East 235th St. NEW YORK CITY 
REGISTERED A.K.C. AIREDALE PUPS, 
5 months old; Tintern Tip Top and Abbey 
King Nobbler strains; reasonably priced. Victor 
Chittick, Route A, Frankfort, Ind. 12-1 
TRAINED COON, fox and 1abbit hounds ane 
pups for sale. C. E. Chandler, Sharon Center, 
Ohio. 12-1 
REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPS, rich with 
Laddie Boy and Oorang, $8 and $15." a4 


Hummer, Iowa City, Iowa. 
J 
Russian 


Wolfhounds 
The Aristecrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood- Lines. On 


approval Prices reason- 
able. 
































; Dighton, 
BLOODHOUNDS, Russian and Irish wolf- 





hounds, bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illus- 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 








DOGS FOR 
SALE 


All breeds, from Five Dollars up, 
five hundred to pick from, exact de- 
scriptions. Est. 25 years. Largest 
shipping kennel in America. Cata- 
logs. State needs. We positively 
guarantee good value for money. 
DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 


Walter Cecil Cox, Prop. 
2919 Forest St. DENVER, COLO. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
3 REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE BAY pup- 
pies, 2 males and 2 females, 3 months old, 
priced reasonable. M. J. Casper, Waite Park, 
inn. ‘ 
REGISTERED BULL PUPS cheap. at 
Farm, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 12- 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with’ 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


y VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 




















RAPPO VON DER KRIMINA 
POLIZEI AK0884026 8Z72782 

















GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Kansas 
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Patented Extension 


Adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 














FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 


jure the gun in any way. Guaranteed to AN. or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


. Price $6.25 


Weight 9 oz. 


Attached or detached in a minute and does not in- 


LOADING TOOLS 


FOR 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
PRIMERS — SHELLS — BULLETS 
HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
. 10 CENTS 


MODERN-BOND COMPANY 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
























































FOR SALE—Westley Richards Accelerated Ex- 

press .3818, 26-inch takedown, 8% Ibs., $150; 
Savage 1920 bolt action, .250-3000,. specially 
stocked and finished, $115; Mauser .30-’06, 24- 
inch, pistol grip, checkered, Lyman rear on bolt, 
$40 ; Mannlicher-Schoenauer featherweight 6.5 
mm., $65; Haenel Mannlicher, 8 mm., 24-inch, 
pistol grip, checkered, set trigger, $28; Haenel 
Mannlicher, 7.65 mm., 25-inch, $20; Mauser, 
8 mm., new, 22-inch, pistol grip, checkered, $38; 
Winchester 1886, .45-70, takedown, round bar- 
rel, half magazine, $25; Winchester 1886, .40-65, 
full octagon, full magazine, $14; Winchester 
1886, .45-70, half octagon, 34 magazine, pistol 
grip, fancy, receiver rear sight, $18. Kirkwood 
Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 12-1 


BLUEING solution for firearms; a scientific 

preparation that is put out with a money-back 
guarantee to do the work in twenty minutes; no 
special equipment required; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, ‘Amateur 
Gursmithing” ; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 


Mauser rifles; Sauer shotguns and 
rifles; 3 barrel guns- 12 gauge 
with 30-30 rifle. Moderate prices. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South Street, Boston 


FOR SALE—401 Winchester automatic high- 

ower rifle, perfect new condition, full box cart- 
ridges, new case, bargain, $50. Marlin .38-55 
repeating rifle, smokeless steel barrel, fine, Bo 
cartridges, cartridge belt, bargain, $26.50. 
Double barrel 8-gauge goose Fox gun, box 
leader heavy loaded shells, $55. New waterproof 
shell belts, holds 30-10, 12, 16 and 20-gauge 
shells, each only 98c; 10-gauge brass _ shells, 
bargain per box 25 $1. 50; send money orders. 

. P. Frayseth, Miia Minn. 12-1 


RE- BLUEING PROCESS—Government’s and 

largest manufacturers. Stay 10 years; $1. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 4-tf 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 


ARE SIRT, Le sere 
| 
Se 
7” Mall us your Luger 


w 8. Sawa. 
iene 2 
for equipping it with any of the ten Cente 
above INTERCHANGEABLE LON3 BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous V.Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 


Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. 
P. 10 ARMS 00 OORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
























GUN STOCK BLANKS—Pliain, $1; a $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military, $1. 50, $2.50 and $5. 
C. T. Harner, Springfield, Ohio. ane'16-3 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF 
SHIFF THE GUNMAN 


North Woodstock, N. H. 


Who WORE a COLT for 30 years, was never drunk 
or arrested, and yields the right to N NONE to disarm him. 
HE doesn’t TAKE. so YOU don’t GET cheap, inferior 
or —— ~ ree os square deal and fight- 
ing the ics for liberti Shipt 

stamp)??? Seen inade???? 9 pos 

















Manufactured by W. A. FREEM 3612 BALES AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GUNSMITHING AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
in all its branches .80-Cal. oe oe oat see wil 1) 00 
A ag ea Sara ee 00 
RIFLE BARRELS SC. ioe 10.50 
.82-Cal. Ortgies 9.00 
Highest Possible Accuracy Relining; Rifles pan Pe em per 100 7 
Recut to Larger Calibers; Shotgun Boring, 20-Cal, Automatic .............------------- . 
Special Choking; Special Stocking, Checking a by 
and Engraving Work. 7.68 mm. Mauser, on clips.............. 3.50 
Magazines, Holsters and Extension 
LARGER AND BETTER FACILITIES Stocks for Lugers; Magazines for 
Mausers and Ortgies; Repair Parts for 
The Hart-Andrews Gun Co. Mausers. 
associated with CLAYTON J. HYDE, Importer 
The Cleveland Sport Goods Co. Box 1622 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1743 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
FEW .45 AUTO. PISTOLS, Gov’t Model, 


special stocks and holster, at $22.50; Holli- 
field target practice rod outfits, complete sets, 
worth $9. We furnish for or adapt to any 30- 
caliber rifle not over 26-inch barre] at $1.50 each 
while they last. We manufacture a complete line 
of gun specialties and do gunsmithing in all its 





branches. Sportsman’s Service Association, 
Central Service Plant, Nitro, West Va. 12-1 
GUNS—New and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


GUN CASES 


Holsters and Leather Rod Cases, plain or fancy, 
made to your order. All hand work. Only best 
saddle leather used. No better cases made any- 
where. Case for 12-gauge double, $12. Others 
priced accordingly. Fully guaranteed. Write 


WALTER OHLEMEYER 
1809 Dewey Ave. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW L. C. SMITH hammerless 12-gauge duck 

and squirrel gun, automatic ejectors, 32-inch 
full and modified, never shot, with carrying case, 
$65; .45 Colt New Service, holster, cartridge 
belt and 50 cartridges, nearly new, bargain at 
$35; .30 pre-war Luger, extra magazine and 125 
cartridges, $20; .45 S. & W., perfect inside and 
out, $26; all guaranteed. W. V. Pattillo, ~— 
selle, Ala. 2-1 


FIREARMS, AMMUNITION and sanpuaceis 

Loading tools, sights, Marble goods, cast and 
gas check bullets; guns repaired and sighted. 
Ideal tools wanted. W. A. Clark, Colton, gE 


.256 NEWTON, built by Newton, perfect, $45. 
KR. HH. Lanferman, Lock Box 297, eet. Me 

















24 BOXES .35-cal. Remington automatic rifle 

cartridges, $1 per box; 850 copper jacketed 
.250-3000 bullets, $1.75 per 100; all new factory 
goods in original boxes. J. R. Fletcher, P. O 
Box 419, Little Rock, Ark. 12-1 


Mauser rifles; Sauer shotguns and 
rifles; 3 barrel guns 12 gauge 
with 30-30 rifle. Moderate prices. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South Street, Boston 


SMITH (Specialty) ejector, 30-inch full, good 

condition, $65; Winchester .30-30, fine, $18; 
double 12-gauge, good, $12; Colt New Service, 
.45, 74-inch, perfect, $24; Colt Army Special, 
‘32-20, 6-inch, new, $25; Colt .45 auto., good, 
$17.50; Colt .32 auto, good, $12.50; Colt .22 
auto., "good, $17.50. Ray Nelson, Roy, . 











NEW METHOD 
<3 GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new. 


Enough to Finish 
§ Guns $1.00 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 








Dept. O 
BRADFORD, PA. 
USED RIFLES and shotguns. Write for de- 
scriptive price list... M. H. McGuire, Keese- 
ville, N. Y. 12-1 





STEVENS IDEAL .22 long rifle, $12.50; Ideal 
.32 long S. W. loading tool, $2.50; both new 
condition. J. J. Donohue, Wakonda, ’S.D. 12-1 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


4x, new, $18.00. Mountings suitable for all makes 
rifles, easy to attach. 


F. DECKER 1154 Barry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


.30 REMINGTON slide action rifle, fired thirty 

times, perfect ar iy must sell, need the 
cash; price $35, C.O.D. subject to inspection. 
a2 M. Emerson, Emmons, Minn. 12-1 


SALE OR TRADE—1917 model Springfield, 
.30-’06 cal., new, $23.50. Ralph Drake, —. 


kato, Kans. 
tion or refund money. Write us 


GU it S for illustrated price list L-2. 


M.V. LANCE & COMPANY 

43 LeRoy Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
12-GAUGE WINCHESTER AUTO., full, $32; 
.45 Government auto. pistol, extra magazine 
and holster, $20; both perfect. H. B. Harris, 
6816 La Fayette Ave., Chicago, Ill. 12-1 














HIGH GRADE GUNS at lowest 
prices. We guarantee satisfac- 








FOR SALE 

12-Gauge Stevens Repeater, $25; .303 Ross, 150 
cartridges, $10; .82 Stevens Favorite, $5; .22 
Winchester Repeater, $10; .38 Civil Service Spe- 
cial, $7; .88 Hopkins & Allen, $6; .32 Harring- 
ton & Richardson, $7; .44 Remington Cap and 
Ball, $8; Luger 8-in. barrel, new, Holster, Stack, 
Tools and Cartridges, $25; Perfect .30-06 Spring- 
field, sell or trade for Remington Automatic 
Shotgun. A. W. ENGLISH, Portage, Wis. 
8-INCH PRE-WAR LUGER AUTO. as new 

condition, $25; 10-gauge Parker, double da- 
mascus, 32-inch, grade G, good condition, no 
better goose gun made, $29.50; .45-cal. Colt 
automatic, very fine condition, $19.50. National 
Camera_ Exchange, 7th and Marquette, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 12-1 


CLOSING OUT SALE 
FACTORY NEW GUNS 


Mauser .25 and .32-cal. Auto. Pocket Pistols, 
$9.00; Luger .30-cal. Auto., Regular Model, 
$15.00; Le Fever Double-Barrel 12-gauge Shot- 
guns, the regular $29 “Nitro Special,’ $238.25. 
Stamp for Price List. 
reasonable prices. 
H. M. BOWERS HOLYOKE, COLO. 
FOR SALE—.22 Savage ams. $17.50; .22 Win- 
chester Special, $20; .22 Remington, $18.50, 
all new guns; .32 Winchester Special Ee ce 
$20; .85 autoloading Winchester, $21; Colt 











Officers Model, target, $28, same as oe Beck, 


Many other new guns at] Co} 


COLT POLICE SPECIAL, .32-20, 4-inch bar- 
rel, new, $23.. C. W. Bass, Portland, — 





TRY A SNAP‘O’GUNSIGHT 

for 30 days on yourshotgun. Newestthing. Cuts 
out the spot for yourshot. On oroffin two seconds 
Refund if not satisfactory. $1.50 prepaid. 

THE SNAP‘O’GUNSIGHT CO., MITCHELL, S. D. 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS; full instructions for 





reblueing, rebrowning, removing rust, stock 
finishing, etc., $1 postpaid. E. Warring, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 12-tf 





WANTED—1,000 Colt .45 automatic pistol cart- 
ridges. J. E. Fuhner, Reliance, Wyo. 12-1 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CAL. 


NEW .25-35 Winchester carbine, stock slightly 
marred, 40 rounds ammunition, $27.50 f. o.-b. 
1517 Cheyenne Place, Demvak 
olo. 12-1 
.30-30 WINCHESTER CARBINE, brand new 
inside, $20. Otto Stibbe, Balaton, Minn. 12-1 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 




















M: Jacobson, 














Redmond, Wash. 12-1 





YANKEE SPECIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa, 
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Arms 


Birds and Animals 





Birds and Animals 





FOR SALE—.44 Smith & Wesson Special, 6%- 
inch barrel, blued, perfect, 50 cartridges, $28. 
R. L. Murphy, Fremont St., Laramie, Wyo. 12-1 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author 
answers thousands of questions that hunters, 
trappers and farmers ask every day, in lan- 
guage which is easily understood. $1.00 post- 
paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO, 
Sporting Firearms 1s (Kephart) — 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 




















Antique Firearms 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, antique 

guns, pistols and daggers from ail parts of 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, Elk- 
horn, Wis. 12-1 

















Birds a and Animals 
INFORMATION FOR FOX FANS 


Those contem- 
plating the pur- 
chase of Silver 
Foxes as an in- 
vestment are 
cordially invit- 
ed to write to 
our Bureau of 
Information for 
free advice as to how you may garner 
profits and not problems in the Silver 
Fox Business. Address 
RIVERSIDE FOX FARMS 


Bureau of Information Eagle River, Wisconsin 























LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY is offered a lim- 

ited number of small investors to enlarge es- 
tablished silver fox ranch. Enormous profits; 
permanent income. Investigate. United Ranch, 
Richmond, Maine. 12-1 


FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 
or small; good hunters. Write your wants. 
Donald Day, R. D. 2, New London, Ohio. 12-1 


SOME day some of those who read 

this ad are going to wonder 
why they ee not get started with a fox ranch before. 
Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 
Mascot plan. Surely one of our plans will meet 
your requirements. 

MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 

8756 North Coltax Minneapolis, Minn. 























FOR SALE—Ferrets, skunks, raccoons, musk- 

rats, opossums, red fox, colored muscovy 
ducks, mallard decoys,: fur farming wire. 
B. Tippman, Dept. D, Caledonia, Minn. 12-1 


SILVER BLACK FOXES, $300; time pay- 





ments. <A. L. Schumacher Co., ec 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


“iia fie eerie: 5 WEPAY § PAY iste: TO sek EACH. 


Ohio. 





esses PRE 


Fiver quarterly 
Sossss Batsesrow’ 62,0080 Cin ans a 


BIRDS AND PETS, fancy pigeons, doves, 

canaries, parrots, bantams, rabbits, cavies; no 
catalog; write wants. Maugans Pet Exchange, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 12-1 


SELLING RANCH BRED mink of quality, a 

few cross foxes. Successful mink raising, il- 
lustrated 25 cents. Davi. Carlton Fur Farms, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 11- 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the pennant, fastest 
and best fighting of all pit 
games,jand the most beautiful 
of all fowls. Send for cata- 
logue. Young trios hatched 
past spring. $10 until Oct- 
ober First. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 

Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 























“Rest Island Rex” 


ARE YOU DESIROUS OF GETTING 
- OUT OF THE RUT? 


Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
become independent in a short time. 
W ite for particulars to 


soantenbad oa VER 2 gy RANCH 
ONOVER, | 

















CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue grouse and deer; eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver-Black Fox Bulletin 
mailed free upon request. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 





BIRDS AND PET STOCK 


We chip anywhere, Christmas delivery, Parrots, 
Canaries, Cats, Dogs, Ferrets—in fact, we have 
a full line of pet stock and supplies of all kinds. 
Write for prices and catalog. 


ARAPAHOE SEED & FLORAL CO. 
1515 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 
I WILL FURNISH Mexico quail in any num- 

ber for propagation for $2 per bird, duty pre- 


paid. W. D. Purse, 407 W. Artesia Blvd., 
ill Calif. 12-1 


FERRETS FOR KILLING rats and hunting 
rabbits. White or brown, A-1 stock. Write 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, = 
12-1 


BREED SILVER FOXES 


for large profits. 
Easy payments. 


Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 
731 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 
Orange, N. J. 

















Walhalla, Mich. 12-1 
The Mackensen Game Park 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FERRET OUT THOSE sats, rabbits and other 

game. We have white or brown, large or 
small; single ferret, $5.50; either sex, pair, 
$10.50. Will ship C.O.D. anywhere; prompt 
shipment assured. E, Younger, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 12-1 
































@ GM 4 BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ane GAR 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALiVv® 18 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 
IN@ PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 

Can WE SUPPLY YouD 








START FUR FARMING;; skunks easily raised ; 





bred females for sale. Instructive, interesting 
catalog, 10c. Shady Fur Farm, ———, 


Minn. 


PEA FOW i pheasants, pigeons, wild geese, 
ducks; free circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 10- 


Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loami”’ International Champion 
**Borestone Reid’’ Grand Champion, Montreal 
**Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand Champion, Muskegon 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 























FERRETS, TRAINED HUNTERS; price and 
quality guaranteed. Thos. Sellars, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 10-3 


FERRETS—any kind. Write for prices. 
Chamberlain Bros., Ashland, O. 10-3 








FERRETS for line rats, also hunting rabbits 
and other game; book and price list free. 
Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohio. 12-1 


SILVER BLACK FOXES, $300, time pay- 
ments, Muskrats, Breed-O-Makes Foxes, 
Dogs breed, $1. A. L. Schumacher, eee: 
i -1 


Squab Book FREE 


qt selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. Make money breeding them. 
Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 






















Books and Magazines 


SIX YEARS WITH THE 
TEXAS RANGERS ! 


Will sone . all 
western people. Capt. 
illett has produced 
one of the most ab- 
sorbing gg yet 
written Texas 
author, be descrip- 
tion of the great gun 
fight that wiped out 
m Bass gang is 

a masterpiece —as 
thrilling a tale as has 
ever been told. 332 
pages liberally illus- 
trated. Price, $2.50 
delvred—yourm money ee ifn not a Descriptive folder 


J.B. GILLETT 











yy 
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Marfa Texas 


“THE MEDICINE MAN. :in the Woods,” a 

50-cent book for 25 cents. The author, War- 
ren H. Miller, has written many books, and this 
is one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


A BOOKLET on mink; complete information 
on raising young mink; only 75c, postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 6-tf 


YOU want to read a good, live fox mag- 

azine whether you are interested 
WILL ; in foxes or not. You will find the 
latest news and doings of the fox industry 
in the American Fox & Fur Farmer. Three 
months trial for 25c. It’s worth it. 


Address AMERICAN FOX & FUR FARMER 
406-0. L. Arcade Building, Utica, N. Y. 


{ IN THE ALASKA-YUKON N GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McG 
Seteedination by Wm. TT Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 
trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to 
get museum specimens far off the beaten 
paths of the far neni 


| OUTDOOR LIFE. 



































| 





REGISTERED SILVER BLACK FOXES 


Buy the best registered stock to start with. 
Prices reasonable. Foxes ranched. 





AUGUSTINE BROS. Whitehall, Wis. 


AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE FREE! 
Car Owners, Garagemen, Mechanies, send for FREE copy of 
America’s most popular motor magazine. Contains many help- 
ful illustrated articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, 
carburetors, batteries, etc. 

AUTOMOBILE DIGEST,. 519 Butler Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0, 

















Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers — 
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Books and Magazines 
Outdoor Reveries 


By E. Parker JAQUES 


A most interesting book of poems, with an 
especial appeal to sportsmen during the win- 
ter evenings. They'll recall many pleasant 
incidents of sporting life. 

Some of these poems are: “Over the Great 
Divide” (Custer’s fight); “Rancher at Home;” 
“Sportsman’s Reverie;’” “Loafin’ With a Gun;” 
“On Pembina Trail;’ “In the Stubble Long 
Ago;” “Voice of the Teal;” *““Hid in the 
Woods ;” “Wooing of the Grouse;’’ “Sand Hill 
Crane; ” “Night on the Roseau Trail; ” “Storm 
in Camp ;’ ” and 24 others. 

Flexible Cover, in Colors, $1.50 Postpaid. 


E. PARKER JAQUES, Medicine Lodge, Kan. 
Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us Lag hen and How, etc. 














t is all in our ay Asay VOCADO and the Develo 
ment of AVOCADO BARR GROVES, that tells of the 
most bein: the flag, and every 


rofitable business under 
VED and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near have 
n bringing their owners more than the inal investment 
rash pear fo for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
This statement is true. BOOK is ld es 

No obligation on your part. Let us show 
$500 where it will come _ 


statement is PRO 


a pent will do. 
you how you can invest $5 or 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D 
1120-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, ‘fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6 
SELL your property quickly for cash, no matter 
where located; particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., 558 Brownell, Lincoln, Neb. 7-6 
RECENT OPENING Oregon homesteads offer 
BA yg ene opportunities. Map and eet = 
. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 


Old Coins — 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27<; half- 
dollar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, ‘Colorado Springs, Colo. 5-tf 


~ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


ALASKA 


THE BIG GAME PARADISE OF THE 
WORLD 





























A fleet of seagoing Diesel yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmen 
who want the best. No money was spared in 
the construction of these ships in which the re- 
quirements of big game hunters were considered 
and embodied. These expedition vessels are the 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabilizers, which practically eliminate all 
roll, and many other features of value to the 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark 
room, etc. We do not make up parties, but 
charter dirzct to individuals or parties already 
organized. 


Now is the time to arrange for your 
1924 Alaska or Arctic big 


game expedition 

We give every assistance in arranging your 
itinerary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 
competent and courteous officers and crew are at 

‘ your command. 

During term of charter the ship is yours to 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 
hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears, In the fall 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats, 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 

We recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 

We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 
not touched by steamers. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 
K. H. SCHEEL, Mgr. 
PIER 1 SEATTLE, WASH. 


OPEN FOR HUNTING parties this winter, for 

cougar and bear, good hunting dogs. J. Cecil 
Smith, “Cougar Smith, ” Comox, P. O. Box 24, 
Vancouver Island, c. 2- 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, ‘Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


| Taxidermy 








Shooting Big Game 





F. W. Siedentopf is now ready to book American hunt- 
ers. 17 years of actual experience enables him to guaran- 
tee elephants, rhinos, lions, hippos, leopards, buffalaes, and 
all kinds of antelopes, etc., in a well conducted safari last- 
ing at least 3 months. Can procure: any special game if 
desired. 

Terms: $1,500 for the first month, $1,200 after the first 
month. An increase of 20% if desizing to travel alone. 
Everything furnished except guns, ammunition, license and 
personal belongings. ill letters will be answered to the 
best of my ability. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlets 
A. R. SIEDENTOPF, Agent 
CANON CITY, COLO. 


















Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and Guide for all 
Mexican Big Game, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar, Wild Turkey, Black and 
White-Tail Deer. 


530 North First Ave. 











Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting. 
For informa- 
tion write, 





THOMPSON BROS. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 





BARKERVILLE, 














Taxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


989 Gates Ave, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SPLENDID JAGUAR RUG, 7 feet tip to tip, 

open-mouth style, $69. Various raw and 
tanned skins. Write for. list. Albert Gerlach, 
New Orleans, La. 12-1 


























SPORTSMEN, 
ATTENTION ! 


Before selecting 
your taxidermist, 
be sure and write 
for price list to 
the “best in the 
west.”” 






We do mounting and tan- 
ning of all kinds — satis- 
faction guaranteed. No 
job to large or too small. 
Sixten years actual experience, 
including hine years as foreman 
for Jonas Bros. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 

















We guarantee to 
please you with 
our Rug-work and 
Skin-dressing. 
Write today for prices 
on general Taxidermy 
and Fur-dressing. Prices 
reduced 


K. SCHWARZ 


“The Nebraska 
Taxidermist” 


419 So. 18th St., Omaha 


C..BRYANT, the old reliable cone. 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION 


Give us a trial on your next game head, 
birds, animals, fish or open-mouth rugs. 
We work with the latest, improved museum 
methods. Send for free lists. 


MICHIGAN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
131 East Algan St. LANSING, MICH. 


BUFFALO wisest? 
HEAD MOUNTS 
Heavy, rich, lined buffalo robes 6x6 feet and 
larger. Also beautifully mounted buffalo heads. 
Many miscellaneous mountings. All specially 
priced this month. Bargains. Write for full 
description and low prices. 


NATIONAL FUR AND TANNING CO. 
Desk C Omaha, Nebr. 





We manufacture artificial Skulls 





D. 


























TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical, 
fascinating and. authentic guide; price $1. 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Your raw furs made into beautiful garments. 
Enormous savings. Catalog Free. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St. Nert ELC. Chicago, Ill. 
FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book 
$1.25 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


























WILD WATER FOWL 
of all kinds forsale. Mallards $2.00 each. 
Snow Geese $25.00 each. 


BARTLETT’S PARK BELLE PLAINE, KAN. 


WILD DUCK FOODS that bring the ducks 
in swarms; Rg yes Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. 267, Oshkosh, Wis. 12-1 

















UNMOUNTED ELK. HEAD 


Extremely wide spread. Fresh ‘Bear Skins 
for whole mount or rugs. 


O. R. GILBERT LANDER, WYO. 


SALE—MOUNTED PARTRIDGE, $5 each. 
Leroy Doran, East Jordan, Mich. 12-1 








RDS AND ANIMALS 
stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
= 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
Sehool of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


GLASS jor FOR a. 














LIVE DECOYS 


Wallace Evans’ famous little English Call Ducks 
are bred under natural conditions and noted for 
their continual calling.. Decoys most every va- 
riety of wild duck. The best for over a quarter 
of a century. Price, $6 per pair; extra hens, 
$4 each. Order early and avoid disappointment. 
Est. 1895. Address 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Wild mallard and English callers 


mixed; wonderful decoys; $5 per pair for 
quick sale. J. R. Finney, Parks, Neb. 12-1 
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OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN! 


You who use a Kodak to register the 
most important moments of your trip 
—Hunting, Fishing or Touring. 

Would you appreciate an extraordinary 
class of Kodak Finishing and En- 


larging? If so, mail mea roll of your 
film or six negatives and 25c fora 
sample job done by a sportsman who 
appreciates the value of your me- 
mentoes. 


COLORADO PHOTO CO. 
2409 Colorado Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





FIELD GLASSES, 8-power, 40 mm., slightly 

used, made for officers’ use in the German 
army; Goerz Berlin, $12.50; Carl Zeiss, $17.50, 
case included. Do not confuse these with new 
stuff made after the war. Sent prepaid for cash 
only; money back if not satisfied. Cameras, 


lenses, binoculars, telescopes. Save money. 
What do you need. National Camera Exchange, 
7th and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-1 





TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural leaf, 
45c pound; 10 lbs., $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box C, 
Hazel,» Ky. 8-6 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
freee OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
MONEY in common wild roots and herbs. Get 
posted. Send 25c. V. C. Robinson, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 12-1 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 


pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Su- 
perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


$2.00 BOOK 


$1.00 


' This 245-page Book 


SCIENCE OF 
TRAPPING 


Describes the Fur- 
Bearing Animals, 
Nature, Habits and 
Distribution, with 
Practical Methods 
of Their Capture. 


Upwards of 40 illustrations and 24 chap- 
ters as follows: Trapper’s Art, Skunk, 
Mink, Weasel, Marten, Fisher, Otter, Beaver, 
Muskrat, Fox, Wolf, Bear, Raccoon, Badger, 
Opossum, Lynx, Wild Cat, Cougar, Wolver- 
ine, Pocket Gopher, Rabbit, Tracks and 
Signs, Handling Furs, Steel Traps. 

The chapter on Tracks and Signs contains 
16 pages and goes into detail, telling where 
the tracks and signs of the various animals 
are most apt to be found. This, with accur- 
ate drawing of the footprints, makes this 
chapter alone worth dollars. 

Some others which I publish: - 































Bee Hunting, 80 pp. $ .35 
Mink Trapping, 188 pp..............20..2.0...2.... 1.00. 
Fox Trapping, 185 pp 1.00 
SE SU SMEOON, ARE NIM iso i oc csc op cinkonnserewncesconants 1.00 
BB SS ORR 7 & a 7 «a 1.00 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 pp................. 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 1.00 
ge IE 5 oo ie” ES a et EE 1.00 
Science of Trapping, 245 pp..................... 1.00 
Hunting Dogs, 252 pp................. . 1.00 


Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pp... 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pp. i 
Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pp............. 1.00 
Science of Fishing, 258 pp......................... 1.00 
A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 pp....... 1.00 
3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pp....... 1.25 
Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 





Vicia is ec te RD Rr ed WE ae. ER 1.25 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 

RSE EA ie Ean eee er ee .. 1.25 

The Cabin Boat Primer, 267 pp............. 1.25 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and 

aan ee I 6 oe isn ccc aig aad 1.50 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, 

NS isnt re ope ap cca nsenoalehesvin'erdetsamesepeee 1.50 

Fur Buyers’ Guide, 370 pp....................----- 2.00 


A 82-Page Booklet Fully Describing Books 
Mailed Free 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 














A WELCOME STRANGER 





a With Poem 
16in. long Out Where 
714 in. The West 
wide _ Begins.” 





DENVER, COLO. 





The Great Divide 


PRIZE BABY CALENDAR 
for 1924 


and 12 issues 
of The Great 
Divide all 


postpaid 


25c 


Subscription 
Price, $1.00 a 
4 year. 


The Great 
Divide is an 
unusual 
weekly full of 
western sto- 
i ries and op- 
portunities. 














THE GREAT DIVIDE 
219 Post Building 














BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; 


travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write, American Detective System, 1 
Broadway, New York City. -6 


TOBACCO—Select three-year-old leaf, nature 

cured, 3 Ibs. chewing, $1; 4 lbs. smoking, $1; 
7 lbs. No. 2 smoking, $1. Pay for tobacco and 
postage when received. Farmers Grange, Hawes- 
ville, Ky. 12-2 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; 
illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 


INVESTIGATE 


IF you knew of men and women in all walks of life who 

were making from $1000 to $5000 a year without interfering 

with present occupation. 

IF you knew that this business had the approval of the U. S. 
Government and that you could enter it with an investment 

as small as $5 a month. 











. IF you saw that in addition to yielding large profits you create 


& permanent income, you would investigate, would you not? 


' We court the strictest investigation. 


Address Faircroft, Box 77-OL, Canaan, N.H. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 

from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 5-tf 
GLADLY WRITE how to easily, inexpensively 

overcome any tobacco habit. Send address. 
Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 11-2 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
freee OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


A STATEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, published monthly at Den- 
ver, Colorado, for October 1, 1923. — 


STATE OF COLORADO, ) 

















SEVERAL MEN able to assist organization 

and manage operation of a series of shooting 
ranges for national organization of sportsmen. 
State qualifications first letter. Sportsman’s 
Service Association, Central Service Plant, Nitro, 
West Va. 12-1 


MICHIGAN RADIO coast to coast receiving 

set, brand new complete, up to 600 meters, 
sell or trade for Parker double or equal with 
ejectors. H. Liss, 95 So. 7th, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 12-1 


HEROLD M. ELKINS 


‘(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U. S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 


























FOR SALE—Eastman autographic kodak, post- 
card size, new, leather case, telescoping tripod, 
portrait lens, outfit $30; $5 down, balance cash 
on delivery. Raymond Stewart, Spring Valley, 
Minn. 12-1 
FINEST WINE FORMULAS, 25c. E-Z Mfg. 
Co., Dept. O. L., East Dedham, Mass. 12-1 
FIELD GLASS, 8X, $10, value $60. G. Walker, 
Box 6338, Cincinnati, Ohio. 12-1 


GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum ; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 3-10 



























AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. | 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everythin 
furnished except guns, ammunition an 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. ; sere 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA 


























City and County of Denver, )—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. A. McGuire, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and publisher of Out- 
door Life, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the name and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Name of publisher, J. A. 
McGuire, postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; 
editor, same, Denver, Colo. ; managing editor, 
same, Denver, Colo.; business manager, 
N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publica- 
tion is owned by an individual, his name and 
address, or if owned by more than one indi- 
vidual, the name and address of each should 
be given below; if the publication is owned 


j by a corporation, the name of the corpora- 


tion and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock should 
be given.) Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 
Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
21st day of September, 1923. 
(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 28, 1925.) 
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Like Putting a New Film 


in a Camera 


UTTING a“Refill” Shaving Stick into Colgate’s 
“Handy Grip” is very simple, and it is done 
in a few seconds. 


The “Handy Grip” lasts for years. “Refills”, 
threaded to fit it, cost you the price of the soap 
alone. There is no waste. 


In addition to its handiness and economy, 
Colgate’s makes a copious lather that softens the 
beard at the base, where the razor’s work is done. 


With hot water or cold, with soft water or 
hard, Colgate’s lathers quickly, and makes shayv- 
ing easy. It leaves the face smooth, cool and 
refreshed. 


Send us 10c for the ‘‘Handy Grip’’, the metal container, 
and a trial-size shaving stick. Then buy ‘‘Refills ’” any- 
where, as you need them, for the price of the soap alone. 
Three months’ better shaving in each ‘‘Refill’’, for less than 
the price of a day’s cigars. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 213 199 Fulton St., New York 















